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The Trade 


I tong last, the negotiations for a Trade Agreement 
él ee the United Kingdom and the United 
the Agreeme cen brought to a successful conclusion and 
oan fecheus tae with a Supplementary Agree- 
eeatite west e United States and Canada, has been 
not signed cca ne the Agreement was 
evening ohne nine o'clock, by British time, on Thursday 
Economist is pecndince Rela Beg when The 
for this week compelled to go to press. All that is possible 
and to post - to record the most preliminary impressions 
tive iadeeine ne ae next week that detailed and exhaus- 
two Governe, = analysis to which the achievement of the 

Ths tect nts is entitled. 
atentiedie . time that has been necessary to bring the 
importance a Piep ss is itself a guarantee of the real 
comparatively ¢ © final Agreement. It would have been 
Mutual eee to put together a list of unimportant 
Governments waalan would have enabled the two 
ing and oa ™ a that they had succeeded in agree- 

raw what political benefits might arise from 


tat fac 
a hone course was not taken; the major 
is to be believed or refusing to take it belongs, if report 
ed, to Mr Cordell Hull himself, who repeat- 
that he would accept only an Agreement of 
'mMportance. To say this is not to draw invidi- 
padeaae Since, the decision once taken to work for 
t, goodwill and the determination to take 
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Agreement 


the large view have been shown in London fully as much 
as in Washington. All those on either side who have 
worked for this Agreement have the right to congratulate 
themselves on its successful birth. And, if bouquets are 
being distributed, one of the largest must be reserved 
for Mr Mackenzie King. Even the briefest study of the 
terms of the Agreement is enough to show how litile 
could have been done without the readiness of Canada to 
offer her generous co-operation. 

The trade between Britain and America is both large 
and very complex. The goods bought by the United States 
from Great Britain consist in the main of a very great 
number of separate items, most of them the products of 
specialised high-grade manufacture. The largest single 
item is whisky; almost the only other large items are the 
different textile fabrics, linen, woollens and cottons. 
American exports to the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, fall into several large categories, of which foodstuffs 
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Next week’s issue of The Economist 
will contain a full summary and 
analysis of 
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of all kinds, timber and the many varieties of machinery 
are the chief. It follows from the nature of an exchange 
such as this that the British contribution to an Agreement 
should consist of comparatively few large concessions, while 
the American contribution should be a large number of 
individually unimportant reductions. So it has turned out. 
The schedule of United Kingdom concessions covers only 
thirteen pages of the White Paper, while the American con- 
cessions require forty-one pages. The total value of the 
trade affected, however, is about the same on each side. 
Thus, the American imports of those British goods on 
which lower duties are now conceded were valued in 1936 
at about £11 millions, while the American goods on which 
Great Britain is now to charge lower duty were valued at 
about £10,200,000. Thus the formula of reciprocity is 
punctiliously observed. Since the imports of the United 
Kingdom from the United States are far larger than the 
volume of trade going in the reverse direction, it follows 
that the concessions affect a larger proportion of our 
exports than of our imports. In fact, out of total United 
Kingdom exports to the United States in 1936 of £40 
millions, about £17 millions’ worth is and remains on the 
free list. Of the remaining £23 millions, £11 millions is 
given reduced duties, and the existing duty is stabilised on 
a further £6,000,000. This latter category must not be 
ignored, for it includes the stabilisation of the American 
duty on whisky at the low level to which it was reduced by 
the Canadian-American Agreement of 1935. 

The equality of incidence of the concessions granted 
to direct trade between the United Kingdom and the 
United States is, however, of more formal and legal than 
real importance. The chief characteristic of British- 
American trade is that it is triangular. Indeed, two separate 
triangles are involved. In the first place, there is a physical 
triangularity of trade between Great Britain, the United 
States and the Colonial Empire. America sells much more 
to Great Britain than she buys, but she buys more than 
three times as much from the Colonies as she sells. Con- 
sequently, the Agreement has included provisions about 
this latter trade, mainly in the form of the stabilisation 
of the existing position. Since much the greater part of 
the Empire’s exports to the United States enter duty-free, 
this stabilisation is again a real advantage. 

The second triangle concerns the Dominions, especially 
Canada. In this case, there is not such a clearly-marked 
triangularity of actual movement. But in the great majority 
of commodities in which the United States is interested, 
she competes directly in the British market with the 
Dominions, and concessions accordingly cannot be granted 
to her without the consent of the Dominions, for which 
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they have to be compensated. This process has been Carried 
further than might at one time have been thought possibic 
The British import duty of 2s. a quarter on biae i . 
be abolished ; the existing Imperial preference on tobacco 
is not to be increased until 1942, when a reduction will be 
considered; the duty on lard is abolished and the impor 
quota for American hams is enlarged; there are importan: 
reductions in the preference enjoyed by the Dominions 
(ic. largely Canada) on soft timber and apples. The 
concessions, it should be noted, are in addition to the 
stabilisation of duties on a number of American products 
(including motor-cars) and reductions on a variety of 
manufactured goods which do not meet with Dominion 
competition. For her agreement to these concessions. 
Canada is rewarded by the British Government’s consent 
to the reduction of some of the preferences enjoyed in the 
Canadian market. This will enable Canada, at little com 
to herself, to offer concessions to the United States and 
thereby obtain markets for her goods to replace those she 
will lose by increased American competition here. 

This is the broad outline of a complicated and detailed 
measure. That it is a very substantial achievement admits 
of no doubt at all. That it goes quite as far as it might 
have gone is possibly open to rather more question. It is 
notable that the “ concessions ” made by the United King- 
dom in hardly any case affect the direct interest of British 
producers; in most instances the “ concession ” is merely an 
undertaking to take more of the commodity in question 
from the United States and less from the Dominions. In 
so far as this is a voluntary breach in the unduly restrictive 
system constructed at Ottawa, it is all to the good. But if 
the British Government had dared to permit freer com- 
petition between American and British manufactures, say 
in motor-cars, an even more comprehensive agreement 
might have been possible. 

Reflections such as these, however, must not be allowed 
to modify the full and sincere welcome that is extended to 
the Agreement. Its political significance can perhaps be 
exaggerated, and nobody in England will expect any 
sudden change in American foreign policy. But, clearly, 
this large step forward along the path which Mr Roosevelt 
and Mr Hull have deliberately chosen as a road leading to 
world pacification cannot fail to increase the closeness and 
the cordiality of the relations between the British and 
American peoples. And on the purely economic side, !t 18 
a very rare and infinitely refreshing sight to see an Agree- 
ment covering such a very considerable volume ol trade 
and embodying hundreds of reductions of duties with not 
a single increase. It is a victory for sanity, for friendship 
and for common sense. 


The Reynaud Plan 


RANCE has grown accustomed in recent years to 

being governed by periodic batches of decree-laws, 
issued by Governments acting under plenary powers 
granted to them by the legislature. Familiarity might have 
been expected to breed at least indifference; but there is 
little doubt that a very genuine and widespread interest 
was aroused throughout France by the publication of M. 
Paul Reynaud’s plan of financial reform over last week- 
end. For a month after M. Daladier was granted plenary 
powers no decrees were forthcoming. The revelation, two 
weeks ago, either that there was no plan or that, if there 
was, the Cabinet itself could not agree upon it, would 
have led almost to despair, had it not been for the simul- 
taneous appointment to the crucial Ministry of Finance 
of M. Paul Reynaud, the one financial expert in active 
politics who has established a reputation not only for 
knowing what he wants but also for being always right. 
M. Reynaud retired for five days into a silence whose 


impenetrability was almost unprecedented in French 
politics, and when his decrees were published on Saturday 
their nature and contents were almost completely unknown 
to the French public, impatiently waiting to know 1s fate. 
It is thus easy to understand the fact that the seve® 
pages of the Journal Officiel were, on Monday, being 
snatched in the streets from the hands of the newspap¢t 
sellers. Indeed, the Journal deserves to be a best-seller, 
for the text of the decrees is prefaced by a General = 
signed by the President of the Council and the — 
of Finance, which is one of the most forceful and ores 
State papers that can ever have appeared in any lan wt 
tongue. This document is printed in full translation 
later pages of this issue of The Economist, and the . 
can be recommended, without reserve, to turn (0! se 4 
wishes to have a lucid and pitiless analysis of the plig z 
which the French national economy finds itself, eloqu 
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‘; to be restored, and a logical defence of the measures 
now proposed to this end. 

It is not very difficult to state what is wrong with the 
French economy. France, unlike other countries, has never 
recovered from the world depression. But, again unlike 
other countries, she is not faced primarily with a problem 
of unemployment. Indeed, the Report estimates the total 
of unemployment, including even partial unemployment, 
at no more than 8 per cent. of the working population, a 
lower figure than was attained in this country even in last 
year’s full prosperity. The French problem arises from the 
very low level at which the volume of industrial production 
obstinately lingers. This low level of production is due to 
a great variety of causes. But there is no longer any doubt 
in competent quarters in France or elsewhere that the 
labour legislation of 1936 is very largely responsible. Pro- 
duction has been hampered both by the rigid application of 
the forty-hour week and also by the almost perpendicular 
increases in labour costs resulting from shorter hours, paid 
holidays, higher wages and the other excellently intended 
reforms of ’expérience Blum. 

Coupled with the problem of production is the perennial 
disarray of the public finances. A state of deficit is normal 
in France. But the figures in the Report show that, out 
of a national income of Frs. 250 milliards, the State and 
other public bodies are spending Frs. 137 milliards and 
borrowing Frs, 55 milliards. These proportions are almost 
incredible—indeed, they are entirely incredible, for it is 
impossible to accept the assumption that the French 
national income is only about a quarter of the British. 
But whatever may be the exact proportion of the national 
income represented by public expenditure, there will be no 
dispute that it is far too large. And as a result partly of 
the paralysis of production, partly of the budgetary chaos, 
France has been suffering from an almost total stoppage of 
that flow of capital into productive enterprise which serves 
the body economic as the circulation of its life-blood. 


If the analysis of France’s troubles is easy, the pre- 
scription of a cure is far less so. Some things, it is true, 
clearly need doing. The rigidities of the forty-hour week 
must be removed, and it must be made possible once again 
for every French industry to produce as much as it can sell. 
The sound substance of the social reforms of 1936 must 
remain: the worker must be treated as an equal and his 
remuneration must be the first charge upon industry. But 
it social reforms are driven—as they have been in France— 
‘0 far as to paralyse all industry, the worker is the first to 
suffer, Serious attempts must be made to reduce the bor- 
towings of the State to an amount that can be handled 
without entirely draining the national savings or entirely 
disorganising the capital market. In these two directions, 
M. Reynaud has proceeded with vigour. The labour 
decrees, in effect, remove all restrictions on the hours of 
labour. Forty hours remains merely as the point at which 
*vertume rates of pay become payable. On the budgetary 
side, he has imposed new taxation which is estimated to 
Produce 83 milliards and arranged for economies (mainly 
in public works) which will reduce expenditure by about 
on With a small allowance for increased receipts 
nn — taxes, the prospective total to be found in 
Satie other than taxation is reduced from 
aaa “tds to about 35 milliards, against which the Trea- 
he : = of the changes made in the Bank of 
would a alance sheet, has a balance of 10} milliards. It 
will h pear that something of the order of 25 milliards 

ave to be borrowed. This is, on the Government's 
ooean of the national income; on this basis a 
millions, The figure in Great Britain would be about £500 
from bein : budgetary problem is thus very far indeed 
8 solved; but it has been reduced to proportions 


t 
pn <a hope of successful handling. 
ur Policy and budgetary reform, however, are only 
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two members of the necessary trinity. Without a renewed 
and increasing flow of capital into French industry and 
commerce they will serve no useful purpose. There are 
two main and conflicting methods of getting French capital 
—¢specially that part of it which has fled abroad—back 
into French industry. The first method is to try to persuade 
it to move of its own free and unhampered will; the second 
is to try to compel it. M. Reynaud has unequivocally and 
unapologetically chosen the former course. His whole 
plan is a logical attempt to persuade the French capitalist 
that France is a safe and profitable place for his money. 
He is promised, by implication, no further depreciation of 
the currency. The whole tenor of the General Report goes 
to show that the Government’s wish is to increase profits 
and reduce State intervention in industry. The budgetary 
changes are arranged in such a way as not to penalise the 
rich. Half of the tax increases come from indirect duties, 
and of the half to be raised by direct taxes much the 
largest part is to come from a new flat-rate tax on wages 
and salaries. There is, it is true, an increase of the general 
income tax, but its importance may be judged from the 
fact that it is expected to produce only Frs. 750 millions, 
or about £4 millions. 

This is a powerful and courageous list of inducements to 
the capitalist. Will he respond? A substantial response is 
absolutely essential to the success of the plan. For the 
actions to be taken by the Government itself are defla- 
tionary: approximately 15 milliards of budgetary deflation 
are offset by less than 7 milliards of credit creation by the 
Bank of France. The success or failure of the plan depends 
entirely upon whether it secures a flow of private invest- 
ment larger by more than 8 milliards than was moving 
before M. Reynaud’s advent. The immediate response has 
been favourable, but not overwhelmingly so. The French 
capitalist may point out that he has to take account of two 
factors which are not in M. Reynaud’s control: the fear 
of war and the fear of political instability. On this latter 
point, the omens are not altogether encouraging. M. Rey- 
naud has hitherto been regarded as, in his own person, a 
bridge between the moderate Right and the Left. But by 
his decrees he has broken down the bridge; they complete 
that fissure in the Popular Front that was opened by 
M. Daladier’s speech at Marseilles. The alliance with the 
Socialists can hardly be expected to survive decrees which 
reverse l'expérience Blum, which tax the rich less heavily 
than the poor, and which can only be confirmed if the 
whole of the Right unites its votes with those of the 
Radicals—a combination which has in it none of the possi- 
bilities of permanence. France’s heart, it has been said, is 
always on the Left; her pocket always on the Right. 
M. Reynaud has set the pocket against the heart; he may 
be right, but the struggle is too equal for there to be over- 
much confidence in its outcome. 

There will be an almost universal desire—certainly in 
England—that M. Reynaud’s plan will succeed, and there 
are strong grounds for hoping that it will do so. It de- 
serves success not only because it is, at an urgent moment, 
the only plan that is in the field, but also because it is an 
honest and courageous attempt to reinvigorate the liberal 
system of free economy on which the democratic world has 
prospered. The alternative of a closed economy, with 
some form of exchange control as a symbol of compulsion, 
is not attractive—though it might very well be far less 
drastic, less difficult and less disastrous than is assumed 
in the somewhat denunciatory passage devoted to it in the 
Government’s report. Indeed, the objections to exchange 
control are as much political as economic, since it is advo- 
cated only by the Socialists, who do not offer an alter- 
native Government; and if M. Reynaud’s plan of liberal 
economy fails, the alternative could be applied only after 
a serious modification of the French democratic process. 
These are the high stakes for which M. Reynaud is playing. 
We shall all be the gainers if he succeeds. 
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Science and the Nation 


HE crimes committed in Germany in the cause of 
race during recent years have seriously impaired 
one important national asset at least. Scientists, doctors, 
economists and technicians have been dismissed and ex- 
pelled. Famous institutions of research and learning have 
been crippled. The progress of the German nation, in 
industry, agriculture, medicine, education and administra- 
tion, has suffered; and the loss to Germany occasioned 
by National Socialist campaigns against Jews and political 
enemies can be measured in marks off the national income, 
as well as in diminished culture, justice and humanity. 

We in England are fully tolerant of our scientists and 
experts. Whether we make the best use of their skill and 
work is less sure. The question is urgent to-day because 
a widespread stocktaking of our economy is going on. It 
is true that this stocktaking is proceeding under the pres- 
sure of defence needs, but the state of industry and trade 
and the condition of the people are essential elements. 
And national wealth and welfare, like national defence, 
largely depend upon the application of researchers’ find- 
ings to practice and policy. 

The State’s direct responsibility for harnessing expert 
knowledge to government is performed in two ways. Ad hoc 
committees and commissions are set up to elicit facts and 
make recommendations; and government departments have 
specialist officers and technical sections as part of their 
executive equipment. The definite and concrete problems 
of defence policy are passed in review by experts through 
the machinery of the Committee for Imperial Defence, 
but civil and economic policy is less well served. Neither 
the Committee for Civil Research, set up in 1925, nor 
the Economic Advisory Council which replaced it in 1929, 
proved very successful, and the problem of putting Cabi- 
nets in touch with the trend of specialist research and 
opinion upon large questions like, say, population and 
the trade cycle, has still to be solved. The need to create 
some body to co-ordinate (rather than conduct) all social 
and economic researches with obvious governmental 
implications, already proceeding in universities and institu- 
tions or specially planned, is clearly urgent. 

The State’s indirect responsibility for research, outside 
the field of immediate social or economic policy, is two- 
fold: on the one hand, it stands nowadays in loco parentis 
to industry and agriculture, upon whose productive effici- 
ency the nation’s wealth depends; on the other hand, it 
represents the consumers of industrial and farm products 
who stand to gain, in cheapness or better quality, from 
improvements in productive technique. The machinery 
already exists. The Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research was set up in 1917, and is managed by an 
Advisory Council of the Privy Council. The Agricultural 
Research Council, set up in 1931, is (like the Medical Re- 
search Council, established in 1930) supervised by the 
Privy Council and financed in part by grants through the 
Development Commission; its job is to co-ordinate re- 
searches actually administered under the Ministry of 
Agriculture through a variety of State research institutes 
founded during the last thirty years. State contributions 
in both cases are limited according to producers’ contribu- 
tions, the official view being that “ the expenditure which 
is defensible in the national interest depends upon the 
degree to which industry generally is prepared to apply 
scientific method and advances in scientific knowledge.” 

The value of these organisations has been considerable, 
though Treasury caution and the apathy and suspicion of 
many firms and farms have drastically limited their scope. 
The D.S.LR. has effected aggregate savings to industry 
amounting to very many times the money spent by the 


State and private firms upon its work. “ From six research 
councils alone, at the expense of less than £400,000 in all 
have come researches which have made possible in prac. 
tice a saving of £3,200,000 per annum.” And the more 
general researches of the National Physical Laboratory and 
the Fuel Research Board have fathered a large part of the 
recent increase evident in industrial productivity. In the 
sphere of agriculture, again, inquiries sponsored in part by 
the State have enabled progress to be made in crop breed- 
ing, animal husbandry, the preservation of fruit, the control 
of disease, the testing of seeds and the drying of grass, 

It is precisely because research activity is a method of 
expanding national wealth and taxable capacity that the 
State’s role should be paramount. The principle of sub- 
sidising important industries, in addition to granting them 
something like a monopoly of the home market, has been 
recognised—in practice if not yet in doctrine. The onus 
upon the State and the protected industries alike to strain 
every nerve to improve their efficiency in the interests of 
the consumer, who may stand to lose appreciably by the 
abatement of competition, has enormously increased. 

Actually, the research efforts made, measured in terms 
of pounds, shillings and pence, scarcely suggest that the 
State, industry and agriculture are doing their entire duty. 
Total expenditure on all kinds of scientific research in this 
country, private as well as public and industrial work, 
amounts to about £4,000,000 a year (according to a report 
by the Scientific Workers’ Union), or much less than 
one-tenth per cent. of the national income, against 
one-half per cent. in the United States and a very 
rough estimate of one per cent. in Soviet Russia. Annual 
expenditure on agricultural research in Britain has been 
estimated at much less than one per cent. of the value of 
the output of the land, and expenditure on industrial re- 
search at much less than one-twentieth per cent. of net 
output. The estimated expenditure of the D.S.1.R. in 
1936-37 was £657,850; of the Agricultural Research Coun- 
cil (which includes some other official researches) £79,510; 
of the Medical Research Council £195,000. 

This is clearly not enough. The governmental conten- 
tion that industry and agriculture, whose prosperity de- 
pends upon the results of research, must contribute very 
much more generously to officially sponsored researches, 18 
unassailable; as it is, individual firms are afraid of giving 
secrets away and doubtful whether the immediate benefits 
of specific processes or improvements discovered will 
redound to them or to other firms. Among Englishmen 
rule-of-thumb is almost a law of nature; and the scientist, 
like the doctor, is commonly called in only when the disease 
is desperate. Highly organised industries, like the iron and 
steel trades, industries in the van of technical change, like 
the electrical trades, and bodies representative of sectional 
interests, like the National Farmers’ Union, hold key po" 
tions in a process of education which may be crucial for 
England’s economic future; and, to date, their duty has not 
been fully performed. Sel ad 

Nevertheless, the State’s own primary responsibility 's 
inescapable. There are three fields of research in this 
context: industrial, agricultural and socio-economic. Eac 
should be furnished with a central council or committee 
to survey and collate work in progress and to map on 
desirable future researches. This body should not only be 
singly responsible for pooling ideas and information from 
all sources, but should also have the power to work = 
a programme of priorities according to which 1 would, 
as far as possible, allocate all the financial resources at ''8 
disposal between different research topics. It should n° 
be merely consultative, but should have more administt?- 
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tive status and authority in its own field than, say, the 
present D.S.LR. or A.R.C. These bodies, which have 
done admirable work under difficulties, are clearly there 
to be adapted; to be given more power, on the one hand, 
to centralise the supervision and planning of research and 
the centralisation of results and, on the other, to furnish 
the Government with the material for fully articulated 
policy. Beneath them there should be practical research 
institutions to cover all obviously distinct and self- 
contained branches of research. This would involve an 
increase in the D.S.LR.’s research institutes, boards and 
councils, as well as an extension and reorganisation of 
the present agricultural institutes. Apparatus for social 
and economic research might be similarly devised. 

The whole field of research must be surveyed, somewhat 
on the lines forecast in their Bulletin for Political and 
Economic Planning’s review of agricultural research, to be 
published next week. There must be contact and en- 
couragement at every stage of scientific and social re- 
search; at the university stage where broad principles are 
investigated, often under a crushing burden of poverty; at 
the specialised institutions where practical problems are 
treated in their wider aspects; and, above all, perhaps— 
because the immediate usefulness of research work is here 
decided—at the contact stage where fresh discoveries and 
new techniques are applied to practical problems in situ. 


Turkey and 


“ T) ULSE, 116; respiration, 20; temperature, 98.6.” 

“Pulse, 88; respiration, 18; temperature, 97.2.” 
As soon as fluctuating bulletins from Istanbul began to 
reflect the precarious state of the Ghazi’s health, the same 
question rose to every mind: What happens when a 
dictator dies? Does his country go to pieces? Would the 
new Turkey return to the limbo whence the Ghazi rescued 
her? Would she degenerate into the prey for Great Powers 
which she used to be before the war? 

In some ways the omens looked propitious for such a 
collapse. Not since the days when Abdul Hamid used to 
play off one Ambassador against the other had Turkey 
enjoyed so many attentions. Her years of post-war 
obscurity were over. No longer was the U.S.S.R. her only 
friend. Numbers amounting to a queue were on her door- 
step—Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, and even 
Italians, each with cheque book in hand. If Atatiirk’s death 
caused her internal stability to waver, could she prevent 
them from pushing in and making themselves at home? 

The reasons for their awakened interest are fairly 
obvious. Turkey has ceased to be a nobody since she 
became, first, the most prominent State in the Balkan 
Pact, then the acknowledged leader of the Middle Eastern 
quartet, and, last but not least, the re-arming Power who 
controls the passage of all warships, as well as of the bulk 
of Europe’s oil exports, through the Black Sea Straits. 
Great Britain and France, moreover, have an added motive 
for cultivating her friendship, and that is, that she is, or 
Ought to be, a status quo Power. For her declared aim is 
‘0 transform herself from a backward agricultural country 
into a modern industrial State, and, if she is to perform 
this Herculean task, her chief requirement is a long term 
of European peace. 

In the last few years Mustapha Kemal Atatiirk has 
steered his State on a competent middle course between 
her suitors. Apart from Russia, who has been her friend 


oo since the two Governments, ostracised by the Allies, 
few together in 1921, the first to woo her was Ger- 
Dr Schacht, profiting by the clearing system which 

urks had adopted to circumvent their lack of foreign 

‘nge, began to offer for their produce prices far 
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So much for administration. Financially, the State 
should be responsible for the institution and bare mainten- 
ance of all this machinery, adequately staffed, with 
properly paid people. Most research work, apart from 
mainly theoretical or nationally important work, should 
be financed by industry as well as the State. Repre- 
sentative industrial and agricultural organisations 
might make compulsory payments; firms and farms might 
pay fees for services rendered; and research bodies 
could exact full payment for results on the intro- 
duction of new processes and improvements. Some 
indication of the feasibility of adequate financing is given 
by the estimate that a levy of one-tenth per cent. on the 
net product of industry and about a shilling per acre of 
productive land would meet all obvious research needs. 
Research, as the Scientific Workers’ Union have urged, 
requires security for work in progress and funds for steady 
expansion year by year; together, the State and industry, 
by a bolder policy than in the past, can meet all its needs, 

Cabinet Ministers and civil servants, like business man- 
agers, company directors and farmers, cannot, in the 
nature of their work, stand in the main stream of specialist 
research. They can, nevertheless, take steps to ensure, on 
the one hand, that research and technology march together 
and, on the other, that the findings of researches relevant 
to the pressing problems before them are readily available. 


Her Suitors 


exceeding the world price level, only revealing at a later 
date that he intended to pay his debts in expensive German 
goods. Thus, by the time he crowned his exploit with a 
visit to Ankara in November, 1936, he had secured for the 
Reich 45 per cent. of Turkey’s import and 51 per cent. 
of her export trade, as against only 25 per cent. and 18 per 
cent. in 1933. 

The Turks, alarmed at a progression which threatened 
to produce a German stranglehold, reacted against their 
so-called benefactor. Turkish economists sometimes express 
gratitude to Germany for a process which enabled them 
to offer high prices to the indigent Anatolian farmer, and 
at the same time unobtrusively to foist the burden of pay- 
ment on to the Istanbul consumer, who was obliged to give 
a fancy price for his German scissors or wireless set. But 
Turkish politicians began to shake their heads over the 
likelihood of German ascendancy. A domineering note 
which crept into the voices of certain German advisers in 
Ankara confirmed their fears. Hence Atatiirk’s move 
towards intimacy with Great Britain. 

In 1936, the year of his advances, the British Govern- 
ment were delighted to respond. They had never before 
been on good terms with the new Turkey, at first owing to 
their sponsorship of the Greek landing at Smyrna, and later 
owing to the Mosul boundary dispute. But, once the 
Abyssinian war had revealed Italy as a rival on the Suez 
route, Britain was ready to cultivate friends in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. When, therefore, Turkey asked permission 
to re-fortify the Straits, the British Government sensibly 
turned the inevitable to good account and supported her re- 
quest. There followed an Anglo-Turkish rapprochement 
which has prospered ever since, thanks partly to 
these outside influences, but largely to the Ghazi’s 
liking for a well-chosen British Ambassador, Sir 
Percy Loraine. Almost every month brought a new 
manifestation of mutual goodwill. In the autumn 
of 1936 Turkish public enthusiasm ran high over 
a visit paid by King Edward VIII’s yacht to Anatolian 
ports; next, Ankara refused a low tender from Messrs 
Krupp for re-fortifying the Straits and opened negotiations 
for the necessary armaments in Great Britain; next, a 
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British firm of engineers (Sir Alexander Gibb and 
Partners) were appointed consultants to the Turkish 
Government for all public works; next, Messrs Brassert 
secured the largest contract yet awarded under the Turkish 
five-year plan—that for constructing, at a cost of £3 
millions, the new national iron and steel industry at 
Karabiik. The crowning mercy—at least, in Turkish eyes 
—was the £16 millions loan agreement signed in May, 
1938, of which £6 millions was to be devoted to Turkish 
armament purchases from British firms, the balance to 
commercial purchases sponsored by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. The Turks professed deep appre- 
ciation of a Government which, in making a loan intended 
largely for armaments, exacted no written promise in 
exchange; such trust, they averred, presented a sharp con- 
trast to German tactics. “ No matter what happens,” their 
Ambassador told a Washington audience, “ never will we 
be found in a camp opposing Britain.” Relations could 
hardly have been more rosy. 


Where the British were growing so popular, their allies 
the French could scarcely be left behind. So France, too, 
began to dance attendance. She was handicapped in that 
her Syrian mandate shared a frontier with Turkey, and 
in that she ruled a population of irredentist Turks in the 
Sanjak of Alexandretta. But it was decided in Paris that 
even the Syrian frontier must be jettisoned in order to 
secure the necessary harmony. With the acquiescence of her 
British partner, she threw over a League of Nations’ settle- 
ment of the Sanjak question, and, early in July, 1938, 
signed the Franco-Turkish treaty whereby Turkish troops 
assumed virtual control of the area. To complete the 
manceuvre, the French Government removed an unpopular 
Ambassador from Ankara, and, taking a leaf out of the 
Foreign Office book, appointed M. René Massigli, one of 
the ablest servants of the Quai d’Orsay, in his stead. Two 
months ago most observers would have said that Atatiirk 
was firmly ensconced in the bosom of the status quo States. 


But this estimate began to look too complacent when 
there followed, early last month, the news of a fresh loan 
agreement, this time with Germany, for a further £124 
millions to be expended on “industrial and military 
development.” The deal was the first-fruit of a profitable 
round of visits paid by Dr Funk, Reich Minister for 
Economics, to Dr Schacht’s former hunting-grounds, the 
difference between the two visitors being that the latter 
travelled equipped with all the prestige arising out of the 
Austrian and Sudeten acquisitions. Success is an attribute 
greatly admired in the Levant, and, though Germany may 
be the more feared, she is certainly also the more respected 
by most Turks on account of her recent bold behaviour. 


Theories abound as to the motive which underlay this 
apparent volte-face in Turkish foreign policy. To some 
it appears as an inevitable capitulation to the pressure 
which Germany is able to exercise through her trade 
supremacy. To critics of the British loan it represents a 
first-class “ I told you so ”*—a fresh instance of the useless- 
ness of putting one’s trust in dictators, or, alternatively, 
of the unchanging duplicity of the Turks. But the most 
probable explanation is, as almost always in international 
relations, the most material: the German loan represents 
no change in Turkey’s affections; it simply denotes a 
sensible readiness to seize the day. Already, Atatiirk had 
turned European rivalries sufficiently to account to secure, 
at a minimum cost to himself, £16 British millions and 
the Sanjak of Alexandretta. The acceptance of an addi- 
tional £12 millions proffered by the other side in no way 
committed him politically. The rival indebtednesses cancel 
out. While heavily in pocket, he was no more beholden to 
either camp than if he had accepted nothing from anyone. 
Moreover, his arrangement with Germany was, economic- 
ally, more logical than that with Great Britain, for whereas 
the British Empire needs none of Turkey’s principal wares, 
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and the Anglo-Turkish clearing account is therefore often 
pitifully clogged, Germany claims that she is able to 
absorb any amount of Turkish chrome and currants and 
tobacco. 

Thanks to several years of practice, Atatiirk was a skilled 
side-stepper; he could be relied upon to ward off undue 
pressure by any one Great Power. But his death roused a 
fear, not only in Europe but in Turkey, that his successor 
—less revered, and therefore less firmly entrenched. at 
home—would not be able to reproduce his skill. The large 
supernumerary police force which patrolled Istanbul during 
his illness revealed his colleagues’ nervousness lest dis- 
turbance at home should weaken their position abroad. But 
no such disturbances occurred. Less than twenty-four hours 
after his death, General Ismet Inénii, his former prime 
minister and intimate friend, had stepped into his shoes, 
and Turkey was forging ahead, serene as before. 


The smoothness of this change did not surprise anyone 
who knows modern Turkey, but it cannot be taken as a 
guide to the future of all dictatorial regimes, for the 
Turkish system is a dictatorship with a difference—the 
difference being that the nation is fully informed as to the 
ultimate goal towards which its ruler is working. The Ghazi 
was sure of his aims; he had defined them; and his people 
shared them, without a trace of that fear (so discernible in 
the majority of dictatorships) lest he should gamble too 
high while pursuing some foreign adventure or personal 
whim. This element of certainty is bound to strike every 
visitor to Ankara. No one can fail to be impressed by the 
quiet confidence with which an official or business man 
refers to a new development which cannot mature for ten 
or even twenty years. The Turk of to-day looks further 
ahead than most people dare to do in Western Europe. 

Here is convincing evidence of stability, and other signs 
point to the same conclusion. In the first place, the Ghazi 
listened to the advice of his lieutenants, and men like 
Ismet Inénii, Celal Bayar or Fethi Okyar, having helped 
to formulate his plans, have reason for taking personal 
pride in seeing them through. Secondly, only fifteen years 
have elapsed since the death of the old regime, and fifteen 
years is a small slice of a lifetime. Every Turk in a respon- 
sible position can remember what things were like before 
the republic; he knows that he is better off as he is, and is 
unlikely to jettison his new-won freedom from foreign 
interference by quarrelling over the succession to his leader. 
Thus, there is no reason why the new President should not 
be able to maintain his predecessor’s balanced foreign policy. 
Upon the announcement of his election, prophets foretold 
closer relations with Germany, basing their judgment on 
the fact that Atatiirk had dropped Inénii for the more 
Anglophile Celal Bayar just at the moment when the threat 
of German ascendancy made him turn towards London. 
But even if Inénii’s affections lie in Central Europe, he }s; 
after all, a man of common sense and, as such, is bound to 
realise that Turkish independence has more to fear from 
a strong Germany than from a strong Britain. 

Turkish independence is Inénii’s, as well as Atatiirk’s, 
darling child, for Ismet Pasha (as he then was) served as 
Chief of Staff to Kemal Pasha (as he then was) during the 
life-and-death struggle of the Graco-Turkish War of 

1919-22, and after that he led the Turkish delegation # 
the Peace Conference of Lausanne in 1923. In these ‘Wo 
ordeals he showed himself to be a first-rate statesman, 4 
well as a first-rate soldier. Outwardly the new captain 0 
the Turkish ship of state presents an almost piquant con 
trast to his old friend and predecessor. His manner is quict 
instead of being domineering; his temper is ironic, ae 
demonic, But anyone who has to do business with the new 
President of the Turkish Republic will soon strike, below 
the surface, on a character which is not less strong than 
Atatiirk’s for being less erratic. And so to-day, as yesterday, 
Turkey’s fortunes are in capable hands. 
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FRANCE’S ECONOMIC CRISIS 





The following is a translation of the General Report by MM. Daladier and Reynaud published in the “ Journal Officiel ” 


by way of introduction to the text of the Decree-Laws. The translation is by 


regarded as official, 
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GENERAL REPORT 


TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC ON THE DECREES 
ISSUED IN EXECUTION OF THE LAW OF THE 5TH OCTOBER, 1938. 


Paris, November 12, 1938. 
M. LE PRESIDENT, 


The difficulties which we have to solve cannot be disting- 
uished from each other; they cannot be given separate 
solutions. Undoubtedly there is a problem of production and 
prices, a credit problem, a labour problem. But these are only 
different aspects of one and the same problem—the French 
crisis. It is thus impossible, in the very interests of the task 
we are undertaking, to attack the evil which is oppressing 
our country without outlining a broad picture of the situa- 
tion as it appears to an unbiased mind. To have a clear 
vision of the difficulties which we have to face is the pre- 
liminary, and necessary, condition of drawing up a complete, 
coherent and effective plan. We consider, therefore, that a 
detailed balance-sheet of our economy and our finances 
must precede the exposition of the measures which we are 
asking you to approve. 


I. INVENTORY OF THE FINANCIAL 
SITUATION 


The Financial Problem 


_ The financial problem has been in existence for years > 
it is present in every mind. Budget deficits, Treasury diffi- 
culties, debasement of the national credit, these are evils 
deeply rooted amongst us, and their gravity increases in 
proportion to their continuance. The Governments which 
have followed one another in the last six or seven years have 
found themselves at grips with financial difficulties. Parlia- 
ment, conscious of the need for a solution, has rarely refused 
them the means of finding one. They have all looked 
for the road to salvation with courage and sincerity. France 
has tried in turn budgetary deflation, fiscal severity, credit 
expansion. The remedies have varied; the disease, aggra- 
vated, remains. The reason is that the methods were incom- 
plete or wrong. The financial problem is a whole which it is 
useless to try to split up in the hope of an easier solution. 
The facts of the problem are simple, but they must be 
considered in their entirety. The same national income bears 
the levies of all public bodies ; one Treasury must defray 
all public expenses; one money market is called upon to 
Supply the needs of the State and of the other public bodies. 
We must then bring face to face him who defrays the ex- 
Penditure, be he tax-payer or investor, and him who benefits 
rom it, be he the creditor of the State or of the local authority, 
fe the beneficiary of the public services. From this con- 
rontation it should be possible, having regard to the available 
Fesources, to secure the establishment of an order of im- 
eee and urgency among the national expenses. A 
f cial policy is, above all else, a choice. Hence the necessity 

“4 complete, lucid and honest inventory. 

Reduced to these fundamental elements the problem 
( 1) Whe simple. It is reduced to two elementary questions : 
ao lat 1s the total of the national expenses? (2) To what 
sa = these commitments be met by levies on the 

®nal income or by mobilising savings ? 


The National Commitments 


ee aes expenditure is not limited merely to the 
extraor ms of the State, and appearing in the ordinary and 
the “¢, inary Budgets. It also includes the expenditure of 
ig publi, S¢ autonome d’amortissement,” the deficits of the 
expenditus Services and, in particular, of the railways, the 
Ments, te of the local authorities and of public establish- 


(a) Expenditure of the State 


tal charges on the ordinary Budget may be 
t 1939 at Frs. 64,500,000,000, a figure obtained 


1. The to 
€stimated fo 


by abstaining from all new services and by making the most 
objective possible estimate. The following table shows the 
principal Categories of expenditure composing the total, 
classified under two headings : military expenditure and civil 
expenditure :— 





_ Military Civil Total 
Expenditure Expenditure 
millions of francs) 
1. Public debt....cccccccccssecsees 15,100. 15,100 
2. Terminable debt— 
Civil pensions ... 6,041 
War pensions and 
Soldiers’ allowances 7,473 13,500 13,500 
3. Public administration ...... 170 170 
4. Establishment ............... 7,455 9,315 16,770 
Sie I Uiicirivethieesecvesessoce 6,500 1,400 8,000 
a 20 1,730 1,750 
Be i ccsennawcanesersances 3 340 7,300 7,640 
8. Miscellaneous ...........0.08 365 1,205 1,570 
ED tianlian 14,780 49,720 64,500 


A mere glance at this table makes it clear how difficult it is 
to realise important economies without proceeding to big 
reforms in the organisation and functioning of the public 
services. The public debt, the terminable debt and the 


expenses of the civil establishment represent 60 per cent. of 


the Budget total, and military expenses 22 per cent., that is, 
82 per cent. represents expenditure which cannot be curtailed 
on the hypothesis of an administrative and financial status 
quo. The balance of the expenditure, 18 per cent. of the 
Budget, has for the most part an obligatory character, whether 
it is a question of subsidies or of maintenance works. It will 
suffice to quote the allocations for unemployment (1,100 
millions), the State’s share in the cost of public assistance 
(1 milliard), the upkeep of roads, etc. It is enough to say that, 
without a far-reaching administrative reorganisation, no 
appreciable relief can be obtained. On the contrary there is 
a risk that the rise in the cost of living will soon raise the 
problem of readjusting certain indispensable expenses ; 
it is already raising the question of the proper adjustment of 
the salaries of the whole body of civil servants. 

2. The extraordinary Budget as distinct from the ordinary 
Budget includes in the main the cost of carrying out the 
armaments programme which concerns the three defence 
ministries. Its amount will rise in 1939 to 25 milliards. To 
this military expenditure should be added the civil expendi- 
ture necessary for the execution of the long-term plans 
drawn up by several successive Governments : the Marquet 
plan, the plan of August 1936, the plan of May 1938. They 
represent, for 1939, in subsidy to local authorities, repayable 
advances, and public works directly carried out, a total 
charge of 3,500 millions. We must take into account, finally, 
a sum of 1,100 millions required for the administration ot 
posts, telegraphy and telephones. _ 

The total of extraordinary expenditure is thus 29,679 
millions, an increase of more than one-third compared with 
1938. : 

3. The expenditure of the Caisse autonome d’amortisse- 
ment, which does not differ in kind from that of the Budget 
properly so called, should be added to the total State 
expenditure. It is estimated at 73 milliards for 1939, ot 
which 6 milliards is for the service of the public debt. 


(b) Expenditure of Local Authorities and of the 
Public Services 

These charges are essentially composed of (a) the expenses 
of the départements and the communes amounting at 
present to 30 milliards, of which 24 milliards should be 
added to the above figures, the remaining 6 milliards corre- 
sponding approximately to the cross-payments between } the 
State and these authorities ; (6) the deficit and the main- 





; 








tenance works of the industrial public services and, notably, 

4 the railways, the total for the latter being about 6 milliards ; 

and (c) the expenditure on public works of the local authorities 
and the colonies, about 5,500 millions. 

Thus, French public expenditure reaches the total of 

137 milliards, which may be analysed as follows, in round 





figures :— a 
Millions 
General State Budget ............cseeeeeeeeseneeeeeeeeeeeeees . 64,500 
Extraordinary Budget ..............sseeeeeeseneeeeeeeveeeeens . 29,500 
Caisse autonome d’amortisSeMent ......... ceeeeeeeeeeeees 7,500 
Local authorities..................... ctteaseecaeeseceossesonees . 24,000 
Deficit and maintenance works of railways........+.. oie 6,000 
Public works of local authorities and colonies, etc...... ‘ 5,500 
itt -.. . . c. . cscintcenabseunmieindhiianiagumiaimiunite 137,000 


The national income being estimated, on the most 
optimistic calculations, at 250 milliards, the public commit- 
ments easily exceed half of the income. 


Means of Meeting Public Expenditure 


A glance at this figure of 137 milliards is enough to show 

that it is not possible, in the present state of economic 

“fe affairs, to balance public expenditure merely by making 

< fiscal levies on the national income, because every policy 

of increasing taxes, applied to an economy suffering from 

grave anemia, is doomed in advance to failure. These public 

expenditures constitute, in the present economic situation, 

an insupportable burden. 

The ordinary receipts of the State and the public authorities 

can be estimated for 1939 as follows :-— 





Millions 

RO ORE BODIED ccccccccsnrncccccnscvessccessennanatoonsesens 47,200 

: EE OIIIIER «cnacnacatnsnesascenccnctaccncsncns seuene 8,800 
; I is cesiccshuiiianainhidiataeibdunmiinguciaiiaiinainniniine 56,000 
Caisse autonome d’amortisseMment .............ceeceeeeeees 7,500 

| A ee ceesneehiiie . 22,000 
IIIIIIIIIIIIL. 1 iti caegnueaeeeicianiemnnbedseemanennninnt 85,500 


The 137 milliards of public expenditure are thus covered 
by permanent resources only to the extent of 85-5 milliards. 
The whole remainder is a deficit and must be borrowed. 
This deficit of 51-5 milliards is composed as follows :— 





Millions 

Deficit on the ordinary Budget...............ssecssesseesers 8,500 

ITIL «inci ccisnohesiminadebonsnmenennenennnaner 29,500 

Deficit of the local authorities ...........c..cccccccees aici 2,000 
alla ee naan 6,000 
ee Ge Ge PD CO rencnnccencescnsvssccecencccsencs 5,500 

PUD scencbndnsetansnensrassnetininiganansceeseunnansuaes 51,500 


It is undoubtedly the case that certain of these expenses 
are not normally financed by borrowing. Nevertheless it is 
expedient that these expenditures, so far as civil works are 
concerned, should not reach a total out of proportion to the 
financial possibilitiest and that they should be devoted to 
works that are really useful and, so far as possible, remunera- 
tive. In any case they will weigh upon the Treasury, aggra- 
vating the heavy obligations it already has to meet. 

To the 51-5 milliards of the deficit of the different public 
budgets, ordinary or extraordinary, there must be added in 
1939 other charges arising from the various forms of State 
intervention in economic life. Two big monopolies, the 
i Wheat Board and the alcohol service, will have to finance 
the surplus crops harvest of wheat and wine, one to the extent 

of about 2 milltards, the other to the extent of about 500 
millions, in spite of the yield of special taxes, often very 
heavy, which are appropriated to them. Certain industrial 
participations of the State will impose upon the Treasury 
new disbursements. The floating capital of the national 


(*) The expenditure on primary maintenance amounts to 1,050 
millions, financial charges to 3,800 millions ; the loss on working, 
in spite of very energetic attempts which have been made for some 
months and have been intensified in recent weeks, amounts, if 
receipts are estimated on the basis of the 1938 traffic and if price 
rises are excluded, to about 1,200 millions. The total, for the 
Treasury, is, say, 6 milliards. 

(t) Of which 1,500 millions is for the City of Paris and the 
département of the Seine. 

(t) The charges provided for 1939 are the following, under the 
heading of the civil works alone :— 


Millions 
I id hackle haben i nd cana tnaaniad wieeeninnes ; 3,500 
, CURRIN CEOS cnccstcceccscescecesobescrsnsees 1,100 
DD cdevichoctcidbussiscsersecsicase pubeuisnensouee seenoneseess 1,050 
Local authorities and colonies .............+4. peciascseseess  ‘Gaeee 





Total SRC REHEEEEHHEEH EEE OSES EH EER EERE EEE HEE EES 11,150 
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aeronautical construction companies will have to be increase 

by nearly 500 millions as a result of the speeding-ep at 
production programmes. The measures contained in a be : 
decree law for assisting the replacement of merchant shi a 
will entail a cost to the State of about 300 millions. Final’ 
we must allow 1,500 millions of loans for the colonies a 
North Africa and 500 millions for advances to certain foreign 
governments. 

In all, on the assumption of the legislative and economic 
status quo, the charges upon the Treasury can be estimated 
in round figures at 56 or 57 milliards, from which can be 
deducted 2 to 3 milliards in order to make allowance for 
funds available to the Caisse des depéts et consignations 
and the Crédit foncier to meet certain operations, _ 

Thus, we reach the figure of 54 to 55 milliards for the 
net total which it is necessary to borrow. 

A system of taxation which is already extremely heavy 
levies more than a third of the national income (85 milliards 
out of 250) to cover the national expenses. The excess (55 
milliards) has to be obtained out of savings. But it would be 
vain to hope that the nation could normally provide such 
an amount of capital for investments which for the most 
part are unproductive. Public expenditure of such a size 
is out of proportion either to the present income of the 
country or to its capacity for saving. We are thus led to the 
dilemma that many others before us have seen, but to which 
no positive solution has yet been given: does the financial 
problem arise because the expenditure is too great, or because 
the national income and the capacity to save are abnormally 
low? : 

It is our profound conviction that, fundamentally, the 
economic question is predominant. But we believe also that 
unsuccessful policies have profoundly aggravated the con- 
sequences of the continuous deterioration of economic 
activity. Public expenditure has multiplied, and this multipli- 
cation of expenditure cannot be explained by the armaments 
race alone, for it is antecedent to it and has not fallen off 
since. Actually, that part of the French population which 
creates wealth, which works for the future, is continually 
diminishing, while that part which, directly or indirectly, 
lives on the State is ceaselessly growing. There were 600,000 
civil servants in 1914, 860,000 two years ago; today there are 
960,000 ; soon they will amount to a million. To these 
officials should be added 500,000 railway workers (against 
400,000 in 1936), 400,000 pensioners of the State, 200,000 
of the railways, 300,000 active or retired officials of the local 
authorities. Likewise, there is a steady fall in the number of 
Frenchmen who are ready to bear the risks of enterprise and 
creation. 

If the country wishes to rehabilitate its position, it will 
have to produce more in order to maintain its standard of 
living. That everyone should work more and that the State 
should spend less—for ourselves, we see only this formula 
for salvation ; it is elementary, but it is inescapable. 


Il. The Economic Problem 


The financial problem is thus dominated by—and is 1 
fact the reflection of—the economic. All the efforts made t0 
improve the French financial position since the depression 
have been fruitless in face of the failure to achieve fst 
a solution of the economic problem. ¢ 

In 1936 the hope was to increase the purchasing powel “4 
the masses and to bring about an expansion in the deman 
for the products of industry, which would itself have brought 
about a reduction in unit costs and eventually of the cost 
of living. Success would have been obtained if prices Q 
not risen, if the increase in the purchasing power of _ 
masses had been lasting and if production had incresso™ 
The gravest failure, from which the others follow, has ae 
the persistently low level of production. Contrary 1 red 
hope and after many years of depression economic oe 
has shown no sign of revival and remains ~ o 
Industrial production in 1938 is at a level 25 per cent. be = 
that of 1930. Railway car loadings are 35 per cent. “ . 
These conditions are all the more disappointing in the as 
of increased activity abroad. In England producto? 
risen to 20 per cent. and in Germany to 30 per cent. 4 
the 1930 level. , ste which 

Certain special branches of our economic activity, nee 
may be considered particularly indicative, betray ©’ a om 
definitely the state of affairs. The volume of m8 30 on 
exports has fallen 46 per cent. compared with 19%; wi 
this figure would be much greater if our relations dee 
foreign countries alone were considered and no toss 
were taken of our empire, which is protected by ¢ almost 
barriers. Some of our export markets have been 
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tely lost. Exports of motor cars have diminished by 
= he exports of cloth are down by 87 per cent., of 
cotton piece-goods by 94 per cent. 

At home, the index of building activity has fallen by 40 per 
cent., while in Germany it has risen by 35 per cent. and in 
Great Britain by 100 per cent. This is particularly alarming. 
While France has stopped building, the English countryside 
is being covered with new houses. 

France has been hypnotised by a concern for rent legisla- 
tion. Instead of building large numbers of new houses and 
so forcing down rents and ensuring the health of the people, 
she has allowed insanitary slums to continue in existence 
at artificially reduced rents. 

The unemployment statistics are also disappointing. 
There are 360,000 registered unemployed. Including those 
who are unassisted, there are probably 600,000 without work, 
or 54 per cent. of the working population. If account is 
taken of about 2} per cent. of partly unemployed, it can be 
said that 8 per cent. of the available labour supply is at 
present unemployed. A particularly sad result, when in the 
same period an additional 250,000 persons have been 
taken on permanently in various public services. Moreover, 
nearly 20 milliards of francs have been spent in great haste 
by the State and public authorities on public works, in 
addition to the great increase in national defence expenditure. 

What can one conclude, except that the speculative 
purchases and turnover in stocks induced in 1936 by the 
tear of a rise of prices have been, taken together, without 
effect. Our successive devaluations, greater than those of 
the dollar and pound, have resulted in pure loss to the national 
economy. The home market has not been permanently 
enlarged. The disequilibrium between agriculture and 
industry has been accentuated, and purchasing power, which 
it was hoped to increase, has once again declined. 


The Reason for the Low Level of Production 


If production is insufficient, it is primarily because its 
possibilities of development have been paralysed. The 
forty-hour week, distorted into a five-day week, contrary to 
the intentions of its authors, limits our capacity to work. 
Its original purpose was to re-absorb the unemployed, 
since the maintenance of a constant volume of production 
in the face of reduced hours would automatically cause an 
increased demand for labour. But in fact it has since become 
clear that the wholly and partially unemployed were far 
from being a reserve of labour as large, or (what is more 
important) as suitable, as had been imagined. The idea of 
a reduction in the length of the working day had been 
entertained on the assumption that, as a result of increased 
efficiency of labour and more intensive use of machinery, 
the same output could be obtained with fewer hours of work. 
But the efficiency of labour has not increased and the hopes 
founded on technical improvement have not been realised. 
How could it have been otherwise, when the majority of 
factories and shops were closed two days out of seven? 
All the efforts at re-organisation that have been tried have 
failed. Sometimes it has been the authorities themselves 
Who have intervened to prevent the introduction of new 
methods designed to lower costs. In every field where 
activity might be reborn enterprise has been restricted and 
discouraged. The creative spirit and the willingness to take 
tisks have been weakened. This—let us not fear to say it— 
is the root of the evil, for it adds a sort of moral abdication 
to the material difficulties, 


The Second Cause of the Economic Crisis : 
The Insufficiency of Credit 


Let us not imagine that it would be possible in any 
fconomy as rigid as ours to bring about a real revival by 
the artificial injection of credit. Credit permits businesses to 
Prosper, when the demand is present and when the right 
climate for healthy activity exists. We have said that this 
climate does not exist. But it must be noted that in the 
imited field in which the modernisation of plant would 
usefully have been envisaged, lack of capital has made this 
impossible. 

For four years the State has absorbed the whole of our 
national savings, mainly for unproductive purposes. Despite 
: the artificial measures taken to reduce interest rates, 
» Srant advances to traders and industrialists, the French 
~v2 market has become one of the dearest in the world. 
oonnn knows that in practice it is impossible to obtain 

*rtgage loans at under 9 or 10 per cent. Everyone knows 
daa there is the slightest risk a private borrower cannot 
and ; Capital at less than 10 or 12 per cent. Between 1928 

1937 private issues of shares fell from 8.3 milliards of 


“NCS to 1.2, while private issues of bonds fell from 6.4 to 
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2.3 milliards. The drop is large enough, but would be even 
greater, if account were taken of the depreciation of the 
franc. This collapse of private borrowing is due to the 
Scarcity of available capital, a scarcity due principally to 
constant appeals from what has become almost the one and 
only borrower, the State. ; 


The Consequences of the Economic Crisis: 
The Vicious Cycle 


The conclusion of this gloomy survey is that for several 

years our substance has been melting away. Despite tariff 
measures, the devaluations have not prevented a constant 
deficit in our balance of payments. Taking only one element, 
the balance of trade, it is to be noted that the deficit has not 
ceased to increase in real terms, rising from the equivalent 
of 325 metric tons of gold in 1935 to 460 in 1936, and 580 in 
1937, in three years an increase of 83 per cent. 
_ We have entered, in fact, into the vicious cycle of an 
indefinite rise in all prices. The fundamental fact which has 
raised the cost of living, and is raising it further, is the 
impoverishment of the country. The losses suffered during 
the depression weigh heavily on our retail prices, whether 
it be because, as a protection against international competi- 
tion, customs duties have been increased to the detriment 
of the French consumer ; or because devaluation has increased 
the prices of imported goods ; or because the State, in the 
attempt temporarily to protect a large number of individual 
interests from the consequences of national impoverishment, 
has increased its expenditure, thereby rendering necessary, 
sooner or later, a recourse to inflation or to taxes, and con- 
sequently a new rise in the cost of living. 

To-morrow, if we do not succeed in achieving a real 
increase in the production of wealth in France, we shall be 
unable to prevent the purchasing power of the working 
class—even if it be indefinitely swollen by the poisoned gift 
of nominal wage increases, coupled with diminished produc- 
tion—from being indefinitely reduced by a continuous rise 
of prices, which would implacably adjust the standard of 
living of the masses to the persistent inadequacy of the true 
income of the country. Rise of prices, rise of wages, de- 
valuation of the currency—that is the vicious cycle in which 
our economy is being carried along. The problem, then, 
is not to choose between preserving or repealing the recent 
social reforms, whose generous inspiration nobody disputes. 
The problem is to prevent them from automatically dwindling 
to nothing, to prevent their benefits from evaporating in the 
high cost of living, to prevent employers and employed, in a 
country which is still poor, from having nothing to share but 
poverty. 


Il. The Remedies 


The General Plan of Action 


The restoration of our economy and our finances cannot 
be the work of a day. It requires years of effort, of careful 
organisation and sacrifices for all. This is the truth which 
we wish to place with all emphasis at the head of our pro- 
gramme of rehabilitation. However courageous and compre- 
hensive may be the decree-laws, which have been prepared 
in ten days, they cannot provide remedies for the dramatic 
situation born of the deepest economic depression of modern 
times, of an arms race unprecedented in modern times and 
of the tremendous increase in public expenditure. 

If we can induce the country to share our convictions 
in this respect, we shall have achieved the first condition of 
success. The French people must realise that only a decisive 
measure of reform will allow them to maintain both the 
standard of living and the supply of armaments. The facts 
of the situation are eloquent of the necessity for a ceaseless 
effort on the one hand and on the other of the slowness 
of the progress to be expected. Continuity and perseverance 
will be the bases of our recovery policy, which has to deal 
with problems far more difficult even than those which 
M. Poincaré had to solve between 1926 and 1928. Whatever 
the difficulties encountered, the Government, for its part, 
is determined to continue, without weakening, along the 
ines it has mapped out. 
a wish is ees over three years the gradual restoration 
of the economic and financial equilibrium of France. ‘niacin 

It would be fantastic to present forthwith a precise - 
detailed plan, for our programme, though oa e 
same lines, will have to be adapted to the general evelop- 
ment of domestic and international circumstances. But . : 
possible to indicate forthwith the principal stages by whic 
we intend to proceed. 
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The steps we propose to take immediately are as follows :— 


1. To do whatever can be done quickly and without 
excessive disturbance in the way of a return to budgetary 
equilibrium ; 

2. To free the national economy and finances from the 
paralysing restrictions which are mortgaging the future ; 

3. To bring about, by a broad policy of lowering interest 
rates, the impetus which we hope will be continued by a 
return of confidence and a rebirth of enterprise. ; 

4. To begin the more fundamental task of restoring 
healthy conditions. 

This first stage only requires a delay of a few months. 
At the beginning of 1939 we shall put into force permanent 
measures to continue, in all spheres, the success of the 
work undertaken. ; 

We plan, in effect, to make the year 1939 a period of 
adaptation and of consolidation of the first advances to be 
made. After 1939, still another difficult year of reconstruction, 
when no abandonment of the principles of prudence and 
good management can be envisaged. Not before 1941 can 
France hope to have recovered a stable and sure economic 
and financial equilibrium. 

If we can continue our work of rehabilitation, we are 
convinced that the economic mechanism will work normally, 
that the public finances and the position of the franc will be 
restored to health, and that then without temerity, but with 
the boldness characteristic of the French people, we need 
have no hesitation about advancing further along the road 
of prosperity and progress. 
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IV. The Means of Securing 


Economic Recovery 


We have already clearly defined our aims in the economic 
sphere. The national economy must be released from the 
strangle-hold of restrictive regulations and the suppleness, 
which is indispensable to its free movement, must be 
restored. Simultaneously, productive activity must be given 
an immediate stimulus by an increased flow of credit. In a 
word, the brake must be released and the motor of economic 
activity must be fuelled. This task must be completed by the 
preparation of a lasting balance, adapted both to the modern 
conditions of national life and to the structure of the French 
national economy. The measures to be taken can be grouped 
under two heads : (a) organisation of labour, and (6) organisa- 
tion of production. 


1. ORGANISATION OF LABOUR 


The organisation of labour involves in the first place the 
elimination of everything which hinders its development. 
We know that the expansion of activity in certain branches of 
industry is hindered by the rigid nature of the law restricting 
working hours to 40 per week. It is consequently necessary 
to revise the restrictions which this law imposes on commerce 
and industry. We are not abandoning the principle of the 
social legislation of 1936, whose generosity does credit to its 
authors, but we stipulate that no enterprise should be forced 
to close down for two days a week if the demand for its 
products would enable it to work more. French men and 
women must understand that they are in a state of “‘ economic 
mobilisation ” during the execution of the plan, and that the 
toil imposed upon them is in the national interest. 

This is the object of one of our most important new 
decrees. We are laying down the principle that work must 
henceforward be spread over six days a week, and we are 
giving the heads of businesses the right to call for as much 
overtime as is needed for production. The only formality 
which we still demand from them is that they should send a 
request for permission to work overtime to the Labour 
Inspector. The absence of a reply from the Inspector within 
ten days is equivalent to the granting of their request. 
Payment for the additional working hours thus obtained will 
be made at the standard wage rates plus a percentage which 
will not render the cost of overtime prohibitive. 

It is often objected that not a single industry is in a 
position to work more than 40 hours per week. But what 
is an industry ? It is quite true, for example, that the average 
number of working hours in the textile industry as a whole is 
slightly below 40 hours per week ; nevertheless, numerous 
individual concerns, especially those working for the export 
market, are already working more than 40 hours per week. 
Again, in spite of the prevalence of unemployment in certain 
branches of engineering, an important motor manufacturing 
concern can only give delivery after an excessive delay. 
More than 10 per cent. of French workers in the large con- 
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cerns are already working more than 40 hours per week, j 
spite of the obstacles put in the way of all overtime work; . 
And 81 per cent. of the same body of workers already a 
40 hours per week. Moreover, in industries which are not 
subject to the 40-hour week the average number of hours 
worked per week is 45, notwithstanding the Shrinkage of 
their market, due to the restriction of hours to 40 in other 
industries and the consequent reduction in the tot 
paid in these industries. 

The five-day week of eight hours per day, of which the 
first Prime Minister of the present Parliament himself 
declared that it was not the best method of applying the 
40-hour week, has the enormous disadvantage of rendering 
machinery idle for two days out of seven, thus legalising, as 
it were, the amputation of one-sixth of France’s industrial 
capacity. But if our production is to be increased by 30 or 
40 per cent., how can this be done without an increase in 
working hours, given the fact that production could only 
be increased by 6 to 8 per cent. if unemployment were 
completely eliminated ? It is clear that all branches of activity 
are inter-related. If industrial concerns are freed from the 
restrictions on working hours, the suppliers of these concerns 
will themselves have to produce more and, step by step, 
the whole industrial mechanism will be set in motion again. 

We do not hesitate to say that the measures designed to 
increase the flexibility of the 40-hour week for the duration 
of our plan form one of the bases of our programme, and are 
as important as the price and credit policy from which they 
are inseparable. We believe that any plan which evaded this 
problem would be bound to fail. We admit that the sacrifices 
now demanded of the working classes must be accompanied 
by measures which guarantee them against abuse by em- 
ployers. If we believe that it is mecessary to restore the 
profit motive, the working classes must also be certain that 
the additional hours they agree to work will not give rise to 
excessive profits. In order to prevent this we have prepared 
a decree designed to tax the excess profits of limited com- 
panies. At the same time, as part of a long-term plan, we are 
attacking the problem of wages and unemployment. In this 
sphere, we have prepared decrees defining the status of 
workers’ delegates, regulating the application of collective 
agreements and promoting vocational education and te- 
training, decrees which should provide still another guarantee 
of the improvement of industrial relations. 


al wages 


2. PRODUCTION AND CREDIT 


There was no room for doubt in shaping the labour 
policy. But in formulating a policy of production and credit 
we had a choice, though we had no hesitation about the 
path dictated by the national interest. 


(a) General Direction of Policy 


Owing to the paucity of capital available in the market, 
exchange control has frequently been recommended as 4 
means of putting the brake on the export of savings. This 
measure alone, it has been said, would make it possible to 
stanch the hemorrhage of capital and then to proceed to 
the vast expansion of credit necessary to give an impetus 
to production and the growth of wealth. In support of this 
suggestion, which seems simple, the success and duration of 
the National Socialist experiment in Germany has been 
cited. 

It is only too easy to dispel these illusions. Like all casy 
solutions, exchange control acts upon the symptoms rather 
than upon the cause. But can it be imagined that the cause 
will cease to operate when the consequences are eliminated 

Until 1936 capital left the country because the franc was 
over-valued and because it was only natural to discount a 
adjustment of the exchanges. Since then the flow of capt? 
to foreign countries has continued because industrial — 
has slowed down, profits have been jeopardised, and public 
finances have been unhealthy. For more than a year, howe’ . 
though at the cost of considerable fluctuations in the rates °° 
exchange, the flight of capital has ceased and gold move- 
ments, on balance, have not been unfavourable. We do — 
insist on the difficulty of applying exchange control 1 
country like ours, which is a market with wide internation! 
ramifications, a great empire with extensive fronticrs, © 
land of liberty hostile to excessive regimentation. We co? 
ourselves to pointing out its probable consequence, . 
home the application of exchange control would lea se 
profound modifications in the realm of politics and eco are 
mics; as far as our relations with foreign om oa 
concerned, our action has hitherto been in line with : > "8 
the great western democracies to whom we are linked 


thousand ties, of which the Tri-Partite Agreement signe 
on September 26, 1936, stands to-day as a symbol. 
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But is it really possible to believe in the advantages of 
exchange control in present conditions, when we have the 
task not of seeking salvation in a negative attitude (to prevent 
the outflow of capital), but of carrying out an active policy 
which would lead to the substantial and continuous repatria- 
tion for which our markets are waiting? What has to be 
done is to promote a return of prosperity in France by the 
return of capital on the one hand, and by the increase in 
production generated by the lengthening of working hours 
on the other. How can exchange control assist in the solution 
of this problem? To lock the stable door now is to give up 
ali hope of a return of capital ; and in the persisting dis- 
equilibrium of our economy with the inexorable necessity 
of securing a rapid inflation, in conditions of vacuum, the 
introduction of exchange control would have the double 
effect of precipitating a substantial depreciation of the franc 
abroad and a rapid increase in retail prices at home. How 
can one invoke the experience of the Dictatorships in Italy 
and Germany? Exchange control in the totalitarian States 
is designed, by severe restrictions, to increase the tension of 
the national energies for a constant effort. How would it be 
possible for France to continue her policy of freedom and 
lgissez-aller in these conditions? The truth is that if the 
introduction of exchange control still has partisans, this is 
perhaps because, having not yet been tried, it has not yet 
tailed. For ourselves, our mind is made up. France cannot 
allow herself the luxury of a new failure. We want neither 
a deceptive breathing space nor the terrible awakening which 
would follow. 


(b) Organisation of Production 


The State is responsible for giving a general direction to 
the national economy. Its monetary and financial policies, 
therefore, are of decisive importance. The State must do 
its utmost to restore the doctrine of risk and profit as well as 
that of work and output. Apart from this, its role is one of 
guidance and it should, in principle, intervene only when the 
importance of the enterprises concerned is such as to involve 
the national interest. The important problem to-day is to 
restore flexibility to our hamstrung economy and to give it 
every chance to expand. Too much legislation obstructs the 
necessary process of continuous adaptation to changing 
conditions. The present system of price control is particularly 
characteristic in this connection; it hinders movements 
which are justified and sometimes even desirable and prevents 
both upward and downward adjustments. We intend to 
modify this rigid mechanism which, by a strange paradox, 
how excludes only foodstuffs, that is, those commodities 


— fluctuations have the greatest effect on the cost of 
iving, 


(c) Credit Policy 


In the sphere of production, the wise course is to try not 
to do harm rather than to do good. So far as credit policy is 
concerned, Government action predominates ; credit policy 
ls the corner-stone of economic policy. And the state of the 
Currency is itself the basis of that policy. 

_ We are convinced that the conditions necessary for an 
improvement on the capital market are to-day fulfilled. The 
franc is at a level where there is no question of the parity of 
Prices in France and abroad. On the contrary, our industry 
's in a more advantageous position in this regard than that 
of any other country. We do not see anything that is likely 
= change this position or consequently to impede the sub- 
‘tantial reduction of the rate of interest which we envisage. 
he money market must be nourished in the normal 
manner by the gradual repatriation of capital. It will be 
oe on bya liberal monetary policy. It will be eased to the 
“a 2 . at the financial measures, which we are taking to-day, 
expan © growth of revenue consequent upon economic 
uke vine will diminish the State’s need of loans. And, for 
O Space qrain of this need, we intend, as far as possible, 
wl. oe the long-term market by having recourse to the 
oney market for the financing of public expenditure. 
an = We are hostile to inflation, we are anxious to combine 

n _ ansion of credit with a reduction in interest rates. 
in a an reward, as well as the criterion of _our success, 
“De furure Which, we hope, is very near, will be to see 
Sean oe development of the market taking concrete 

Final 4 lasting alteration of the cost of the public debt. 
if we Pe NO action in the economic sphere will be effective 
tate, is ai also concentrate on the creation of what, for a 
an a e ¢ real source of plenty and of strength : a young 
first ine Or pulation. We propose here and now to take the 
all the fo, € task will have to be completed to-morrow, for 
undations we can lay will be useless if we show 


Ourselves Be 4 ; : 
country. incapable of ensuring the perennial life of the 
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V. The Financial Programme 


THE Situation is clear. There is a disequilibrium, amounting 
for the State to 38 milliards, and for the other public 
authorities, whose uncovered expenditure is in fact guar- 
anteed by the Treasury, to 17 milliards. Total : 55 milliards. 

The first necessity in undertaking to cure a disease is to 
know that the disease exists. If the country does not realise 
the mortal peril which is lying in wait for it, how can it find 
the impetus necessary for success ? What the French people 
must also know is that the French financial disequilibrium, 
profound though it seems to us to be, is a problem that can 
be solved with perseverance and time. 

he financial reform which we are realising to-day is only 
a first step. We consider that the immediate object to be 
attained for the year 1939 is to balance the ordinary budget 
of the State, and to produce a significant improvement in the 
financial situation of local authorities and the great public 
services. To do all that is immediately possible in the sphere 
of budgetary economies, to enter upon a continuous effort 
to secure profound reforms of our administrative organism, 
to adapt our fiscal levies to the new value of the franc and 
to the level of prices—that is the task of to-day. Thanks to 
greater flexibility in the conditions of labour and to the new 
economic impetus, we shall benefit from increased revenues 
which will reduce the recourse to borrowing. 


(a) REDUCTION OF PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 


Our first word in this sphere is to affirm that we shall 
not make a unilateral denunciation of the contract between 
the State and the investor. It is true that the burden of the 
borrowings of the Treasury and the local authorities has 
become so heavy that the object of any policy of reform must 
be substantially to reduce it ; but it would be fundamentally 
contrary to the goal we have in mind to have recourse for 
this purpose to measures of compulsion. Our policy is 
intended to result in an improvement of public credit, and 
we feel confident that if we are allowed to continue our work 
we shall be able to undertake conversions which will greatly 
lighten the burden of public expenditure. 

Our budgetary effort consists of two essential parts ; and it 
will be complemented by the economies which will auto- 
matically follow from the changes in the conditions of work 
in the public services. 


(i) Expenditure on Works 

After revising the allocations of the ordinary budget of 
1939 to the amount of 500 millions, we have decided to act 
vigorously in strictly limiting expenditure on civil works to 
what is imperatively necessary in the general interest. It is 
impossible at one and the same time to continue the 
armament policy imposed upon us by the international 
situation and also a policy of great public works. No country 
can engage in such a gamble without deliberately sacrificing 
the welfare of the working masses. 

The present large schemes of public works were started 
as a remedy for the inadequacy of private initiative. At a time 
when we base all our hopes on a re-birth of the spirit of 
enterprise we are justified in believing that commerce and 
industry will be able, far better than the State, to undertake 
such schemes as have a remunerative character. The repeated 
experience of the last few years has been that when the State 
raised 10 milliards to finance large public works, 20 or 30 
milliards of private works were abandoned as a result of the 
rises in interest rates and prices; thus the State indirectly 
diminished the turnover of business. We do not suggest 
—indeed, on the contrary—that the programmes which have 
been drawn up are not in the general interest, but we declare 
that they cannot be carried out so long as the financial 
position of the State and the local authorities requires repeated 
recourse to borrowing. 

The decision taken with regard to public works represents 
for the year 1939 alone a net economy of 2} to 3 milliards, 
and the figure will be considerably larger in 1940. The 
question will arise in due course whether the execution of 
certain programmes now to be interrupted should not be 
resumed according to the circumstances of each case. Even 
now provision has been made for exceptional treatment of 
small rural works and of urgent cases. 


(ii) The Reorganisation of the Public Services 


This task is difficult above all others. Numerous attempts 
have been made for nearly fifteen years past to lighten the 
burden of our administrative machine. All these efforts 


have been in vain, as is shown by the uninterrupted growth 
of the services and the continuous increase in the number of 
civil servants. At first sight, administrative requirements 
are so complex, and the different aspects in which public 
authority shows itself are so numerous, that State intervention 
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seems to-day to be an inescapable phenomenon. Nevertheless, 
all enquiries reach an identical conclusion : many of the 
administrative bodies are not well adapted to their task. 
Old-established services have not succeeded in modifying 
their methods. New services have developed without 
comprehensive plan and have trespassed on the functions 
of existing bodies. There is thus no doubt that an effort 
to secure rationalisation must be made. 

Frequent promises have been made to the country and 
public opinion will not allow its legitimate expectations to be 
once more disappointed. We reject the easy solution of 
an arbitrary reduction in all appropriations ; its inconveni- 
ences arise from its very simplicity. The most useful and 
best administered services are penalised equally with the 
bodies which are too extravagant. Obvious anomalies quickly 
appear. The economies secured in this way have been large, 
but they have not lasted long and real relief has remained 
illusory. 

We have chosen another method. A “‘ Comité Supérieur de 
Réorganisation administrative,” with five members, which 
will devote itself to this task, is the mainspring of the scheme. 
This committee will make searching enquiries in all the 
essential fields of activity of the public authorities ; the 
administrative machines of the Ministries; armaments ; 
transport; the various examples of State participation in 
business activity ; the local authorities will be simultaneously 
examined with the sincere desire for reform. The conclusions 
of these enquiries will be embodied, before December 31, 
1939, in simple decrees to bring into effect the proposals 
and reforms that will be elaborated. 

As an immediate mark of our firm resolution to secure 
fundamental reforms in this sphere we are arranging that all 
departments of the public service will be subjected within 
the next three months to a provisional plan to restrict recruit- 
ment, which will be applied in the interim period before 
each service is enquired into by the committee. 


(b) FISCAL PROGRAMME 
This programme, amounting to about 10 milliards, con- 
sists of two parts: the first refers to direct taxation, the 
second to indirect taxation. 


(i) Direct Taxes 


We are setting up for 1939 an emergency tax based on 
a twofold idea :— 


A general tax on all wages, professional incomes and 
remuneration of the French people will serve as a symbol 
of the common national effort. It will be at the rate of 
2 per cent. without any deductions for lower incomes. 
The expected yield is 2,500 millions. 

An increase of 30 per cent. in the scale of the general 
income tax voted on December 31, 1936, on the proposition 
of the first Blum Government. We expect from this 750 
millions. 

In addition, it is necessary to co-ordinate and adjust the 
scales of the different scheduled taxes (impdéts cédulaires), 
These re-adjustments, which will be at the rate of 16 per 
cent. for all the schedules except that on wages, for which 
the rate will be halved, will produce 550 millions. A similar 
measure concerning personal property (valeurs mobiliéres)}— 
the rates being fixed at 18, 27 or 36 per cent. according to the 
different categories—will produce 450 millions. 

The stamp duties are slightly increased, stamped paper 
rising from 5 francs 40 cents to 6 francs (100 millions). 

Total for direct taxes and stamps : 4,250 millions. 


(ii) Indirect Taxes 


The rates of most of our specific indirect taxes are no 
longer in proportion to the level of prices and of the currency. 
Moreover, the measures which we intend to take in the 
economic field provide a further reason for proceeding to an 
adjustment of these taxes. The revision of the duties on 
liquor, sugar, combustble liquids and several duties of minor 
importance, a slight customs duty on exports and imports, 
will produce an increase of yield of 2,400 millions. As a 
general rule the specific rates are increased by 15 per cent. 
on the average. The production duty is slightly increased, 
the general rate rising from 8.7 per cent. to 9 per cent.and 
the tax on professional services from 2.2 to 3 per cent. Together 
with several measures intended to improve the incidence of 
this tax, the yield expected is 750 millions. We also propose 
the adjustment of postal rates on the basis of an ordinary 
letter rate of 90 centimes (800 millions), an increase of the 
price of tobacco (500 millions) and, finally, a measure which 
will permit of an immediate increase in transport fares in 
Paris (150 millions). Total, 4,500 millions. 


(c) PUBLIC CREDIT AND THE TREASURY 
In the estimates that we make for 1939 we intend to 
remove everything that stands in the way of efficient manage- 
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to prohibit all new borrowings from abroad with th aa 
the gold clause. © aid of 

The solutions that have been adopted as concerns the 
balance sheet of the Bank of France are inspired by thes 
desire. If the balance sheet is drawn in such a way as to take 
account of the present value of the currency the ‘situation , 
reveals is favourable ; this will make it possible for the public 
to form a correct estimate of the position of our note issuin 
institution. The various existing items of provisional edmane 
to the State are to be abolished. The Bank will create a new 
item of advances which will consist of the balance of the 
existing advances not repaid out of the proceeds of the 
revaluation of the gold reserve; the repayment of these 
advances will be eventually assured by the liquidation of the 
exchange stabilisation fund and the fund for supporting 
Rentes and by any further sums that may accrue when the 
reserve is finally revalued. Apart from this, only the permanent 
item of advances, which has appeared since the beginning of 
the century and was continued by M. Poincaré in 1928, will 
normally remain. This item was fixed in 1928 at 3,200 
millions. In order to adjust the item of permanent advances 
to the volume of the budget, to the level of prices and to the 
value of the currency, we are raising it henceforward to 
10 milliards. 

This measure leaves a net credit of about 6 milliards which 
comes in the normal way to the State. The resources of the 
Treasury are thus large. 

The remedies which we have enumerated have made it 
possible to release about 10 milliards of revenue and about 
5 milliards of economies which will be gradually realised, 
if our scheme is carried out with tenacity and perseverance. 
The total can thus be put at 15 milliards. In view of our 
economic reforms, it is not excessive to add 5 or 6 milliards 
to this figure to allow for additional receipts of every variety 
in the revenues of the State, the public services and the local 
authorities. Since the total of these revenues reaches 100 
milliards, the increase thus discounted is only 5 per cent. 

About 20 milliards in all will thus be provided by normal 
efforts. The national savings will make it possible for us to 
finance the remainder (essentially consisting of the arma- 
ment programme), either by short-term or by long-term 
borrowing. We wish to avoid, at all costs, draining the 
resources of the financial market. Thanks to the balance in 
the Treasury at our disposal, we are in a position to declare a 
policy of avoiding competition in demand for capital with 
industry and commerce and to dispense with appeals to the 
long-term market for several months. 
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CONCLUSION 


To summarise: our plan has a threefold form :— 


A more liberal price regime which, however, does not 
preclude a close watch being kept over retail prices. 
A more liberal credit regime facilitated by an economic 
administration of the public revenues and by a vigorous 
budgetary reform, thanks to which private enterprise will 
be recompensed a hundredfold, in the form of capital 
standing ready for investment, for the exceptional fiscal 
sacrifices imposed upon it. } ae 
Finally, a more liberal labour regime ; for price elasucity 
and credit expansion would be useless if at the same time 
the working class did not give their generous co-operation 
in the common task. 
It is, then, to the confidence of the entire country that we 
appeal, to the investor as to the worker. There has been 4 long 
search for the technical formula which would put the "1 
to the indispensable moral unity of the French peop : 
In the world of to-day, in a Europe which is forging a 
by day and night, we do not believe that France can 0 a 
any other path than that which we have pointed - 
As, henceforward, we climb this road, side by side, day 3 eat 
day, we shall all together feel the pride of belonging © a e . 
people which is resuming its proper rank. These rk 
principles which have inspired the Bills that we su 
to your approval. 
Please accept, monsieur le Président, the assurance of out 
profound respect. : 
Le président du conseil, ministre de la defense 
nationale et de la guerre, R 
EDOUARD DALADIEE. 


Le ministre des finances, 


PAUL REYNAUD. 
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Topics of 


Mr Chamberlain and Colonies.—At Walsall on 
Wednesday the Government’s stock suffered no slump 
like the setback at Dartford last week; in the by- 
election the Simonite party retained the seat with its 
majority reduced only from 8,969 to 7,158. At West- 
minster, on the other hand, Mr Chamberlain has not been 
doing so well during the last few days. As Sir Thomas 
Inskip stated in a public speech on Wednesday, the perse- 
cution of the Jews in Germany has proved a distinct check 
to the policy of appeasement. And the pogroms of the 
past week, reinforced as they have been by official decrees 
of a calculatedly draconic character, have for the moment 
knocked the bottom out of any plans the Prime Minister 
mav have had to do a deal about colonies, ours or those 
of other powers. With the prospect of ensuring peace by 
the Munich method of diplomacy attenuated—to say the 
least—by Herr Hitler’s onslaughts on British democracy 
and by the tirades of Dr Goebbels’s Press against British 
Imperial policy, the Government’s failure to offer adequate 
earnest of their intention or ability to provide security by 
intensified re-armament stands out starkly. In the van of 
this week’s harassing of the Cabinet have been the Conser- 
vatives themselves, which may render election results un- 
representative of Parliamentary trends. On Monday, ques- 
tions elicited a promise that Mr Chamberlain would not 
arrange the transfer of colonies or mandates without con- 
sulting Parliament and the interests of the colonial popu- 
lations. Later in the week, Britain’s obligation to protect 
the colonies of Portugal was officially admitted; M. 
Daladier reassured his own critical followers by dis- 
avowing any intention of giving away colonies; and General 
Smuts declared that the Union would fight for South-West 
Africa. 


* * * 


Political Trends.—Meanwhile unrest about the whole 
trend of the Government’s policy has grown among its 
supporters. On Monday, Mr Eden, proclaiming that “ re- 
armament was more than a matter of arms,” called for 
a Government more broadly based upon public opinion 
of all party colours than the present, and a bold policy to 
reconstruct national life as well as shoring-up national 
defences. In the wide sweep of his Baldwinesque perora- 
tion, Mr Eden placed the state of industry and trade, the 
Special Areas and the condition of the people on a par 
with more airplanes, more men and more guns; and thirty- 
eight adherents of the Government (three of whom with- 
drew their names later) signed an amendment to the 
Address supporting the Eden line. Throughout the week, 
up to Thursday’s crucial debate on the question of a 
Ministry of Supply, the Churchillite guerrillas were busy, 
and the work left to the official Opposition was small. 
In all, it became clear that concessions from Mr Chamber- 
lain to his followers, no less than to Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini, were imperative. A compulsory National 

egister would be easy to concede; the Ministry of Supply, 
the pivotal requirement for speedy and efficient arms out- 
put, less so. Yet the hero of Munich had to walk warily; the 
coming shadow of a new Conservative bloc, with a broad 
and complete policy of defence and social reform, was 
Cast across his path. True, no break-away yet threatened 
Mr Chamberlain’s Commons majority, and a loyal band 
ven Organised a motion of confidence. True, too, the 
Labour Opposition looked askance at Mr Eden’s proposed 
all-party alliance. But the Conservative party itself, and 
the Conservative Press, were openly ill at ease. The Prime 
Minister will leave for Paris next week with the iron 
in his soul at the ungrateful behaviour of Herr Hitler. 
owning Street is not yet Eden End, but Mr Chamber- 


lain’s copyhold is much less secure than it was. 

* * * 
eden Armaments,—Britain’s weakness in the air 
“ave to Germany was a fatal handicap at Berchtesgaden, 


the Week 


Godesberg and Munich. Yet even now, the Government is 
not prepared to set up a Ministry of Supply to lessen the 
gap in air strength with the speed all parties in the country 
now look for. ‘The substance of the Government’s defence 
against its critics in this matter is, in fact, a series of paper 
plans, shuffled and dealt without regard to their industrial 
operation. The latest, announced at the end of last week, 
was surprising. Hitherto, it has been common ground be- 
tween the Cabinet and their critics that priority in air- 
craft production was to be given to bombers. Now, Sir 
Kingsley Wood announces that the highest priority is to 
be given to fighter machines. Once more, as in the case of 
air raid precautions, the Government has suddenly and 
drastically reversed a policy tenaciously defended very 
many months against all objections. This means one of 
two things: either the technical advice upon which the 
Government acts in the first instance is hopelessly ineffi- 
cient, or else the Government, having no will to stick to 
the policy it believes to be the right one, is ready to be 
overpersuaded for political reasons. Either explanation is 
gravely disquieting and scarcely conducive to confidence 
in the present administration. In the case of A.R.P., tech- 
nically new ground, there was some excuse: in the case 
of the air arm, there is none. Sir Kingsley added that 
5,000 to 6,000 fighters were on order or to be ordered (the 
usual basis of counting in official censuses of arms pro- 
gress), which means, on paper, more than a fivefold in- 
crease in our strength. Bombers, which have now lost 
priority in home production, are to be augmented from 
Canada under the scheme arranged some months ago by 
a visiting mission. A large initial order to be fulfilled by 
1940 has been placed with the central Canadian company 
recently formed for the purpose, and the participating 
firms have undertaken to maintain a capacity to meet all 
potential orders for planes and components for the next 
ten years. But it is at home where the real delays and 
deadlocks in output have still to be completely broken 
down. 
* * * 


‘‘Death to the Jews.’’—The death in Paris of Herr 
vom Rath on November 9th from shots inflicted by the 
young Polish Jew whose parents had been victims of 
German persecution, was followed, on and after the night 
of the 9th-10th, by systematic pogroms that threaten the 
very existence of the Jewish community in Germany. The 
thing was done in cold blood. Storm-troopers were, it 
appears, called up from their beds by telephone in the 
small hours and set to the work of burning synagogues, 
smashing and looting Jewish shops, and hounding Jews 
out of their homes. Everybody saw the outrages; almost 
everybody hated them; hardly anybody dared to protest. 
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seems to-day to be an inescapable phenomenon. Nevertheless, 
all enquiries reach an identical conclusion : many of the 
administrative bodies are not well adapted to their task. 
Old-established services have not succeeded in modifying 
their methods. New services have developed without 
comprehensive plan and have trespassed on the functions 
of existing bodies. There is thus no doubt that an effort 
to secure rationalisation must be made. 

Frequent promises have been made to the country and 
public opinion will not allow its legitimate expectations to be 
once more disappointed. We reject the easy solution of 
an arbitrary reduction in all appropriations ; its inconveni- 
ences arise from its very simplicity. The most useful and 
best administered services are penalised equally with the 
bodies which are too extravagant. Obvious anomalies quickly 
appear. The economies secured in this way have been large, 
but they have not lasted long and real relief has remained 
illusory. 

We have chosen another method. A “‘ Comité Supérieur de 
Réorganisation administrative,” with five members, which 
will devote itself to this task, is the mainspring of the scheme. 
This committee will make searching enquiries in all the 
essential fields of activity of the public authorities; the 
administrative machines of the Ministries; armaments ; 
transport ; the various examples of State participation in 
business activity ; the local authorities will be simultaneously 
examined with the sincere desire for reform. The conclusions 
of these enquiries will be embodied, before December 31, 
1939, in simple decrees to bring into effect the proposals 
and reforms that will be elaborated. 

As an immediate mark of our firm resolution to secure 
fundamental reforms in this sphere we are arranging that all 
departments of the public service will be subjected within 
the next three months to a provisional plan to restrict recruit- 
ment, which will be applied in the interim period before 
each service is enquired into by the committee. 


(b) FISCAL PROGRAMME 
This programme, amounting to about 10 milliards, con- 
sists of two parts: the first refers to direct taxation, the 
second to indirect taxation. 


(i) Direct Taxes 


We are setting up for 1939 an emergency tax based on 
a twofold idea :— 


A general tax on all wages, professional incomes and 
remuneration of the French people will serve as a symbol 
of the common national effort. It will be at the rate of 
2 per cent. without any deductions for lower incomes. 
The expected yield is 2,500 millions. 

An increase of 30 per cent. in the scale of the general 
income tax voted on December 31, 1936, on the proposition 
of the first Blum Government. We expect from this 750 
millions. 

In addition, it is necessary to co-ordinate and adjust the 
scales of the different scheduled taxes (impéts cédulaires). 
These re-adjustments, which will be at the rate of 16 per 
cent. for all the schedules except that on wages, for which 
the rate will be halved, will produce 550 millions. A similar 
measure concerning personal property (valeurs mobiliéres)— 
the rates being fixed at 18, 27 or 36 per cent. according to the 
different categories—will produce 450 millions. 

The stamp duties are slightly increased, stamped paper 
rising from 5 francs 40 cents to 6 francs (100 millions). 

Total for direct taxes and stamps : 4,250 millions. 


(ii) Indirect Taxes 

The rates of most of our specific indirect taxes are no 
longer in proportion to the level of prices and of the currency. 
Moreover, the measures which we intend to take in the 
economic field provide a further reason for proceeding to an 
adjustment of these taxes. The revision of the duties on 
liquor, sugar, combustible liquids and several duties of minor 
importance, a slight customs duty on exports and imports, 
will produce an increase of yield of 2,400 millions. As a 
general rule the specific rates are increased by 15 per cent. 
on the average. The production duty is slightly increased, 
the general rate rising from 8.7 per cent. to 9 per cent.and 
the tax on professional services from 2.2 to 3 per cent. Together 
with several measures intended to improve the incidence of 
this tax, the yield expected is 750 millions. We also propose 
the adjustment of postal rates on the basis of an ordinary 
letter rate of 90 centimes (800 millions), an increase of the 
price of tobacco (500 millions) and, finally, a measure which 
will permit of an immediate increase in transport fares in 
Paris (150 millions). Total, 4,500 millions. 


(c) PUBLIC CREDIT AND THE TREASURY 


In the estimates that we make for 1939 we intend to 
remove everything that stands in the way of efficient manage- 
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ment. We believe that the State must deserve the confidenc 

— ; ; e 
of the French investor and that it has no right, when it appeals 
to him, to conceal the truth, or to try to attract his mone 
by legal or accounting fictions. It is as a sign of this wish for 
a healthy management of public credit that we wish Strictly 
to define the conditions of public issues and at the same time 
to prohibit all new borrowings from abroad with the aid of 
the gold clause. 

The solutions that have been adopted as concerns the 
balance sheet of the Bank of France are inspired by the same 
desire. If the balance sheet is drawn in such a way as to take 
account of the present value of the currency the situation it 
reveals is favourable ; this will make it possible for the public 
to form a correct estimate of the position of our note issuing 
institution. The various existing items of provisional advances 
to the State are to be abolished. The Bank will create a new 
item of advances which will consist of the balance of the 
existing advances not repaid out of the proceeds of the 
revaluation of the gold reserve; the repayment of these 
advances will be eventually assured by the liquidation of the 
exchange stabilisation fund and the fund for supporting 
Rentes and by any further sums that may accrue when the 
reserve is finally revalued. Apart from this, only the permanent 
item of advances, which has appeared since the beginning of 
the century and was continued by M. Poincaré in 1928, will 
normally remain. This item was fixed in 1928 at 3,200 
millions. In order to adjust the item of permanent advances 
to the volume of the budget, to the level of prices and to the 
value of the currency, we are raising it henceforward to 
10 milliards. 

This measure leaves a net credit of about 6 milliards which 
comes in the normal way to the State. The resources of the 
Treasury are thus large. 

The remedies which we have enumerated have made it 
possible to release about 10 milliards of revenue and about 
5 milliards of economies which will be gradually realised, 
if our scheme is carried out with tenacity and perseverance. 
The total can thus be put at 15 milliards. In view of our 
economic reforms, it is not excessive to add 5 or 6 milliards 
to this figure to allow for additional receipts of every variety 
in the revenues of the State, the public services and the local 
authorities. Since the total of these revenues reaches 100 
milliards, the increase thus discounted is only 5 per cent. 

About 20 milliards in all will thus be provided by normal 
efforts. The national savings will make it possible for us to 
finance the remainder (essentially consisting of the arma- 
ment programme), either by short-term or by long-term 
borrowing. We wish to avoid, at all costs, draining the 
resources of the financial market. Thanks to the balance in 
the Treasury at our disposal, we are in a position to declare a 
policy of avoiding competition in demand for capital with 
industry and commerce and to dispense with appeals to the 
long-term market for several months. 


CONCLUSION 


To summarise: our plan has a threefold form :— 


A more liberal price regime which, however, does not 
preclude a close watch being kept over retail prices. _ 

A more liberal credit regime facilitated by an economic 
administration of the public revenues and by a vigorous 
budgetary reform, thanks to which private enterprise will 
be recompensed a hundredfold, in the form of capital 
standing ready for investment, for the exceptional fiscal 
sacrifices imposed upon it. er 

Finally, a more liberal labour regime ; for price elasticity 
and credit expansion would be useless if at the same ume 
the working class did not give their generous co-operation 
in the common task. 

It is, then, to the confidence of the entire country that we 
appeal, to the investor as to the worker. There has been a long 
search for the technical formula which would put the seal 
to the indispensable moral unity of the French people. 
In the world of to-day, in a Europe which is forging arms 
by day and night, we do not believe that France can follow 
any other path than that which we have pointed out. 
As, henceforward, we climb this road, side by side, day after 
day, we shall all together feel the pride of belonging to 4 great 
people which is resuming its proper rank. These are the 
principles which have inspired the Bills that we submit 
to your approval. 


Please accept, monsieur le Président, the assurance of our 
profound respect. 
Le président du conseil, ministre de la defense 
nationale et de la guerre, ; 
EDOUARD DALADIER. 


Le ministre des finances . 
> PAUL REYNAUD. 
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Mr Chamberlain and Colonies.—At Walsall on 
Wednesday the Government’s stock suffered no slump 
like the setback at Dartford last week; in the by- 
election the Simonite party retained the seat with its 
majority reduced only from 8,969 to 7,158. At West- 
minster, on the other hand, Mr Chamberlain has not been 
doing so well during the last few days. As Sir Thomas 
Inskip stated in a public speech on Wednesday, the perse- 
cution of the Jews in Germany has proved a distinct check 
to the policy of appeasement. And the pogroms of the 
past week, reinforced as they have been by official decrees 
of a calculatedly draconic character, have for the moment 
knocked the bottom out of any plans the Prime Minister 
may have had to do a deal about colonies, ours or those 
of other powers. With the prospect of ensuring peace by 
the Munich method of diplomacy attenuated—to say the 
least—by Herr Hitler’s onslaughts on British democracy 
and by the tirades of Dr Goebbels’s Press against British 
Imperial policy, the Government’s failure to offer adequate 
earnest of their intention or ability to provide security by 
intensified re-armament stands out starkly. In the van of 
this week’s harassing of the Cabinet have been the Conser- 
vatives themselves, which may render election results un- 
representative of Parliamentary trends. On Monday, ques- 
tions elicited a promise that Mr Chamberlain would not 
arrange the transfer of colonies or mandates without con- 
sulting Parliament and the interests of the colonial popu- 
lations. Later in the week, Britain’s obligation to protect 
the colonies of Portugal was officially admitted; M. 
Daladier reassured his own critical followers by dis- 
avowing any intention of giving away colonies; and General 
Smuts declared that the Union would fight for South-West 
Africa. 


* * * 


Political Trends.—Meanwhile unrest about the whole 
trend of the Government’s policy has grown among its 
supporters. On Monday, Mr Eden, proclaiming that “ re- 
armament was more than a matter of arms,” called for 
a Government more broadly based upon public opinion 
of all party colours than the present, and a bold policy to 
reconstruct national life as well as shoring-up national 
defences. In the wide sweep of his Baldwinesque perora- 
tion, Mr Eden placed the state of industry and trade, the 
Special Areas and the condition of the people on a par 
with more airplanes, more men and more guns; and thirty- 
eight adherents of the Government (three of whom with- 
drew their names later) signed an amendment to the 
Address supporting the Eden line. Throughout the week, 
up to Thursday’s crucial debate on the question of a 
Ministry of Supply, the Churchillite guerrillas were busy, 
and the work left to the official Opposition was small. 
In all, it became clear that concessions from Mr Chamber- 
lain to his followers, no less than to Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini, were imperative. A compulsory National 
Register would be easy to concede; the Ministry of Supply, 
the pivotal requirement for speedy and efficient arms out- 
Put, less so. Yet the hero of Munich had to walk warily; the 
coming shadow of a new Conservative bloc, with a broad 
and complete policy of defence and social reform, was 
Cast across his path. True, no break-away yet threatened 
Mr Chamberlain’s Commons majority, and a loyal band 
cven organised a motion of confidence. True, too, the 
Labour Opposition looked askance at Mr Eden’s proposed 
all-party alliance. But the Conservative party itself, and 
~ nservative Press, were openly ill at ease. The Prime 
Minister Will leave for Paris next week with the iron 
mn his soul at the ungrateful behaviour of Herr Hitler. 
\ Owning Street is not yet Eden End, but Mr Chamber- 
“1's copyhold is much less secure than it was. 


* * * 
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Godesberg and Munich. Yet even now, the Government is 
not prepared to set up a Ministry of Supply to lessen the 
gap in air strength with the speed all parties in the country 
now look for. The substance of the Government’s defence 
against its critics in this matter is, in fact, a series of paper 
plans, shuffled and dealt without regard to their industrial 
operation. The latest, announced at the end of last week, 
was surprising. Hitherto, it has been common ground be- 
tween the Cabinet and their critics that priority in air- 
craft production was to be given to bombers. Now, Sir 
Kingsley Wood announces that the highest priority is to 
be given to fighter machines. Once more, as in the case of 
air raid precautions, the Government has suddenly and 
drastically reversed a policy tenaciously defended very 
many months against all objections. This means one of 
two things: either the technical advice upon which the 
Government acts in the first instance is hopelessly inefti- 
cient, or else the Government, having no will to stick to 
the policy it believes to be the right one, is ready to be 
overpersuaded for political reasons. Either explanation is 
gravely disquieting and scarcely conducive to confidence 
in the present administration. In the case of A.R.P., tech- 
nically new ground, there was some excuse: in the case 
of the air arm, there is none. Sir Kingsley added that 
5,000 to 6,000 fighters were on order or to be ordered (the 
usual basis of counting in official censuses of arms pro- 
gress), which means, on paper, more than a fivefold in- 
crease in our strength. Bombers, which have now lost 
priority in home production, are to be augmented from 
Canada under the scheme arranged some months ago by 
a visiting mission. A large initial order to be fulfilled by 
1940 has been placed with the central Canadian company 
recently formed for the purpose, and the participating 
firms have undertaken to maintain a capacity to meet all 
potential orders for planes and components for the next 
ten years. But it is at home where the real delays and 
deadlocks in output have still to be completely broken 
down. 


* * * 


‘‘Death to the Jews.’’—The death in Paris of Herr 
vom Rath on November 9th from shots inflicted by the 
young Polish Jew whose parents had been victims of 
German persecution, was followed, on and after the night 
of the 9th-10th, by systematic pogroms that threaten the 
very existence of the Jewish community in Germany. The 
thing was done in cold blood. Storm-troopers were, it 
appears, called up from their beds by telephone in the 
small hours and set to the work of burning synagogues, 
smashing and looting Jewish shops, and hounding Jews 
out of their homes. Everybody saw the outrages; almost 
everybody hated them; hardly anybody dared to protest. 
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The German Government then proceeded to impose on 
the Jewish community penalties proportionate to the 
degree of their victimisation at the Governments own 
hands. For the crime of having been harried and looted, 
the Jews are to pay a fine of the equivalent of about 
£80 millions sterling; they are to make good the damage 
done to their property before handing it over to Aryan 
usurpers; they are not to touch the insurance payments 
due to them; and for the future they are to do no business 
in Germany, attend no schools or universities, and resort 
to no places of entertainment. They are expelled from co- 
operative societies; and in many cases they have lost their 
homes. Most Jewish vocational training centres are in 
ruins and those for whom they catered in concentration 
camps or flight abroad. Jewish shops and businesses must 
disappear or be sold to “ Aryans” at knock-down prices; 
those few Jews who remain in “ Aryan” employment now 
lose all right to pensions at six weeks’ notice without 
respect of contract; and rigid restrictions limit their ability 
te buy and sell securities. What wealth remains to them 
will apparently be seized within a few months for the 
Government’s coffers. Jews in Germany may no longer 
live as citizens; they are to be underdogs consigned to a 
mental ghetto, barriered off by scorn and hatred, out of 
which none of them may pass and lift his head. 


* * * 


The Jewish pogroms have been accompanied by 
anti-Catholic outrages at Munich, where the windows of 
Cardinal Faulhaber’s palace were broken last Saturday. 
And on Sunday the Nazis, unhindered by the police, 
broke up the tercentenary celebration of the erection of a 
religious monument. It is as though the devotees of Levia- 
than were determined to bring about a defensive alliance 
between all the faiths that agree in worshipping God 
and abhorring idolatry. Their friends in Italy have carried 
on the work by issuing legislation which implements the 
Fascist Grand Council’s recent anti-Jewish decisions. The 
marriage of an “ Aryan” with a “non-Aryan ” Italian is 
prohibited, and marriages celebrated in contravention of 
this law are to be without civil validity. This modifies the 
Vatican Concordat, for Canon Law knows nothing of racial 
distinctions, and the Pope has already made his protest. 


* * * 


The barbarism in Germany has evoked vehement ex- 
pressions of disgust in other countries. Such criticism was 
vocal in Great Britain last week-end, and this has lashed the 
Nazis into a fury which they have vented in a Press cam- 
paign against the British Empire and all its works. There 
has been an official British protest in Berlin against the 
insinuation in the Angriff that the British Opposition 
leaders whom Herr Hitler has “put upon the spot” are 
implicated in the murder of Herr vom Rath. In the United 
States the feeling has, if possible, been even stronger. 
President Roosevelt has taken the unprecedented step of 
publicly announcing that American opinion has been 
deeply shocked, and that he himself “could scarcely 
believe that such things could occur in a twentieth-century 
civilisation.” The American Ambassador in Germany has 
been recalled to report. It is cheering that democratic sym- 
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pathy should have provided plans for immediate assist- 
ance: the Evian Committee on political refugees is to be 
convened, the British and American Governments are 
collaborating, and the Dutch Government, greatly to jts 
credit, has already organised relief camps for those who 
have struggled out of Germany. The need for refuge is so 
acute that rumours are current that some really impressive 
action, such as the opening of facilities for large-scale 
Jewish emigration to British Guiana, is in mind. But 
perhaps the best comment is provided by another American, 
Mr La Guardia, Mayor of New York, who has ordered as 
guards to the German Embassy a picked Jewish contingent 
of the New York police. In mingling dignity with con- 
tempt, that is a suggestive reply to Germany’s strange over- 
ture to “ appeasement.” 


* * * 


The Anglo-Italian Pact.—This Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 16th, at Rome, two pieces of Anglo-Italian business 
were transacted. In the morning the British Ambassador, 
Lord Perth, presented to the Italian Foreign Minister, 
Count Ciano, new credentials accrediting him to King 
Victor Emmanuel as “King of Italy and Emperor of 
Ethiopia.” In the afternoon the same two statesmen signed 
a declaration that the Anglo-Italian Agreement initialed 
last April had now come into effect. This agreement, in 
itself, consists of little more than an agreed schedule of 
British and Italian interests in and around the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea, with a profession of intention to 
respect these interests reciprocally. Similar schedules were 
part of the Anglo-French Agreement of 1904 and the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907. They are a necessary 
supplement to any entente; but they cannot in themselves 
create an entente, and they are not worth the paper that 
they are written on if there is no real union of hearts. 
What then, to-day, are the real relations between Great 
Britain and Italy? On the day of this week’s ceremony in 
Rome, Signor Gayda put it on record that the Anglo- 
Italian Agreement does not alter in any way the main lines 
of Italian foreign policy, of which the Rome-Berlin Axis 
remains the basis. In the House of Lords on November 
3rd Lord Halifax told us that Signor Mussolini had always 
made it plain, from the time of the first conversations 
between the British and Italian Governments, that, for 
reasons known to us all, whether we approved them or not, 
Signor Mussolini was not prepared to see General Franco 
defeated. He had always made it plain, on the other hand, 
that he would assist, as he had been assisting, the work of 
the Non-Intervention Committee. In other words, the Non- 
Intervention scheme is a device for enabling Italy and 
Germany to make General Franco win in Spain with 
Anglo-French connivance; and we now know what Signor 
Mussolini means by his promise to respect the integrity of 
Spain and what Mr Chamberlain means by saying that a 
“settlement” in Spain has been arrived at, inasmuch as 
there is now no danger of the Spanish war turning into a 
general war. In plain terms, the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
is a deal at the expense of two other parties; the essence 
of it is that Great Britain condones Italy’s destruction, by 
unjust and lawless force of arms, of the independence of 
Republican Spain, as well as the independence of Abys- 
sinia. Is this a foundation on which any genuine Anglo- 
Italian friendship can be built? 


* * * 





An Airways Merger.—A further step in the I 
organisation of British civil aviation was announced by 
Sir Kingsley Wood on Friday. The assets both of Imperial 
Airways and of British Airways—the two lines with regular 
overseas services—are to be acquired for a new public cor- 
poration which will in future be the vehicle for the Govern- 
ment’s subsidies to the industry. The reason given for this 
change is that it is necessary as a consequence of the 
Cadman Committee’s widely-applauded enunciation 0! = 
principle that Government subsidies should not be us¢ 
to pay high dividends. Limitation of dividends, howevets 
makes private financing onerous, while new development 
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will require a large volume of new capital. The burden 
on the Exchequer can be reduced to a minimum only if 
the civil aviation industry is enabled, by Government 
guarantee, tO borrow at low rates of fixed interest. The 
plan as a whole is one. that should be welcomed, though 
it has its dubious points. Civil aviation—at least the 
foreign services—is eminently fitted for conduct in a 
socialised form. In view of the virtual certainty that it 
will need continuous subsidising, the objections that might 
ordinarily apply to the provision of the capital of a trading 
undertaking in fixed-interest form (objections which are 
receiving additional point from the difficulties of London 
Transport) can be waived. There will, in effect, be a con- 
siderable equity in the new corporation’s capital—a 
negative equity held by the State. It is a little more 
questionable whether a merger of the two businesses was 
entirely necessary for the execution of the plan. The 
history of Imperial Airways does not encourage the belief 
that there are no virtues in competition, and public 
duopoly is not necessarily less practicable or wasteful 
than public monopoly. There are distasteful elements also 
in the arrangements for compensation. If agreement cannot 
be reached, the price will be fixed by independent arbitra- 
tion. There can be no objection to this in principle; but, 
in practice, the announcement of the scheme led to an 
immediate rise in the Stock Exchange quotation of 
Imperial Airways shares from 25s. 6d. to 29s. There 
are, it is true, reasons arising from the past relations of the 
company with the Government which encourage the belief 
that a price of 30s. or even more will be paid. But the 
only element in the situation which was not known to the 
market before Friday and could not enter into its estimate 
of the future was the Government purchase. It would be 
disastrous if the notion ever received currency that the 
Government always pays a fancy price. 


* * * 


Important Penal Reforms.—There are two Sir 
Samuel Hoares : one, author of the Hoare-Laval pact, 
member of the Inner Cabinet, henchman of Mr Cham- 
berlain and rival to Sir John Simon for reversion of the 
Premiership; the other, descendant of Elizabeth Fry, 
Home Secretary, and zealous reformer. The latter’s 
Criminal Justice Bill, long-awaited and published this 
week, may well shine in the coming session like a good 
deed in a naughty world. Drastic reforms, such as the 
Bill proposes, come only once in a generation, and much 
credit must go to a succession of permanent officials and 
Secretaries of State who have worked towards the day 
when opinion would be ripe to replace obsolete and often 
barbaric penal practices by new methods to cure the 
most obstinate of social disorders by education and 
special treatment for particular classes of offenders, 
rather than by indiscriminate punishment in harshly 
conducted prisons. Sir Samuel has chosen the time to act. 
Already the details of prison life have been ameliorated 
by administrative measures. Now a programme of legisla- 
tive reform is designed to make the punishment fit the 
criminal with the object of preventing him from becoming 
a hardened offender with a life-long stigma upon him. 
For adults, new categories of penalty, based upon the 
recommendations of a departmental report on persistent 
offenders, give Courts of Assize and Quarter Sessions 
power to sentence persons between 21 and 30 to periods 
ol" corrective training ” in specialised prisons and persons 
over 30 to “ preventive detention,” and abolish the terms 

Penal servitude,” “ convict,” and “hard labour,” 
already rendered largely obsolete by the gradual intro- 
duction of humaner and more curative methods of prison 
Organisation and routine. 


* * * 


5 For young offenders, by whose treatment any penal 
— Stands or falls, an attempt is made to devise 
—— penalties as a via media between the present 
oo ee alternatives of imprisonment and proba- 
ih-coa Ge will be remand centres for offenders between 

and 23, the upper age limit being notably high; 


regional remand homes for children and young persons 
presenting problems needing supervision ; Howard Houses 
or hostels for the residential control of young offenders ; 
and compulsory attendance centres where young offenders 
may be compelled to spend their leisure evenings and 
half-holidays without breaking into their normal working 
lives. In addition, courts of summary jurisdiction will 
be empowered to pass sentences of Borstal training upon 
persons between the ages of 16 and 21. The consequences 
of these proposals, all prima facie steps in the right 
direction of safeguarding society by saving the offender 
from a life of crime, will depend entirely upon the way 
they are applied. Specialised penalties require specialised 
institutions with specialised curricula; the educative 
regimen provided for the different classes of offenders 
In prisons, remand centres, remand homes, hostels and 
attendance centres will be vital. The extension of the age 
limit for Borstal sentences will place an appreciable 
Strain upon the wisdom of magistrates not always con- 
Spicuously sage. Finally, corporal punishment has 
happily been abolished, except for serious prison offences, 
but capital punishment, condemned by a free vote in the 
Commons on Wednesday, is to remain to provide (if we 
are to believe Mr Geoffrey Lloyd) a safeguard against 
resort to “ lynch law ” in the case of brutal murders. 


* * * 


Palestine.—It has now been confirmed in the 
House of Commons by Mr MacDonald that the Mufti of 
Jerusalem will not be acceptable as one of the Palestinian 
Arab delegates at the forthcoming London Conference on 
the Palestinian problem. Nevertheless, the Mufti himself 
has given the Conference his blessing. For this apparent 
paradox there is perhaps a twofold explanation. In the 
first place, the Arabs see, in the calling of the Conference, 
a negative victory for themselves. It means the end of the 
partition scheme and, by implication, the end of all idea 
of establishing a Jewish sovereign State in Palestine, even 
on a miniature scale. In the second place, we may guess 
that the Mufti counts on being effectively represented at 
the Conference by proxy; and, indeed, it would be difficult 
for the Government to exclude all the Mufti’s partisans 
without reducing the composition of the Palestinian Arab 
delegation to an absurdity of unrepresentativeness. For all 
that, the Mufti should not be assumed to be the only 
important Arab leader. That would be far from true. 
Some of his opponents have been killed by his henchmen, 
others driven abroad. Among the latter is Fakhri Bey 
Nashashibi ; and in a letter to the High Commissioner of 
Palestine, published in the Press, this influential Arab 
suggests that the Government would do well to secure the 
representation of parties opposed to the Mufti. As for 
the representation of the non-Palestinian Arab States, there 
is something incongruous in the exclusion of the Syrians 
and the Lebanese, considering that Palestine is, from the 
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Arab point of view, just a slice of Syria that has been 
arbitrarily lopped off. The ground given for the exclusion 
of these two Arab states is that they are not yet completely 
emancipated from the French mandate. In the four Arab 
countries that have been invited to participate, and 
specially in Iraq, the calling of the Conference has been 
hailed with relief; for all these now fully independent Arab 
States are in a dilemma. They do not want to exchange 
French and British whips for Italian and German 
scorpions ; but at the same time they do not want to go 
on being whipped in public—and that is how they regard 
the present repression of the Arab insurgents in Palestine 
by the force of British arms. These non-Palestinian Arabs 
would no doubt welcome a compromise that would save 
their face by securing what they and the Palestinian Arabs 
would agree in regarding as the Palestinian Arabs’ 
elementary rights. But we must not flatter ourselves that 
the Arabs’ minimum demands will prove reconcilable with 
the Jews’ maximum concessions. No doubt the first effect 
of the Conference will be to reveal the width of the 
intervening gulf. It remains to be seen whether British 
statesmanship will contrive to bridge it. 


* * * 


The Second Czechoslovakia.-—Even Versailles con- 
ceived no frontiers so strangely shaped as those of the new 
Czechoslovakia, shown on our map on this page; but this 
unlikely product is the first-born of what might be called 
“ seo-ethnological ” power-politics—and as such it is not 
perhaps so surprising. The Republic is still adulterated by 
some hundred thousand Germans and Magyars. Well 
over one million Czechs and Slovaks live outside its 
frontiers. Internal rail communications are practically non- 
existent: and Ruthenians wishing to go to Slovakia will 
have to take horse and go over the mountains. Slovakia 
is denuded of Kosice and the important commerce of its 
riparian plain; as sizeable towns only Bratislava, with 
123,000 inhabitants, and Ruzomberok, Zhilina, and Nitra, 
each with about 20,000, are left. According to the 1930 
census, which differed from that of 1910 chiefly by show- 
ing Jews as a separate nationality instead of as Magyars, 
Kassa (Kosice) has 42,000 Slovaks and only 11,500 
Magyars, Ungvar (Uzhorod) 3,000 Czechs and Slovaks, 
4,500 Magyars, and 6,300 Ruthenians, while Munkacs 
(Mukacevo) has 2,700 Czechs and Slovaks, 5,600 Mag- 
yars, and 6,500 Ruthenians. Nevertheless, all three towns 
are now in Hungary. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
Jewish problem in eastern Europe will be gathered from 
the fact that, in these three towns alone, there are 20,500 
Jews. As agreed at Zhilina on October 6th, Slovakia is to 
become an autonomous province with a Diet of its own 
linked to Prague by a common president and by the 
central Government’s control of foreign affairs, national 


ees 


defence, and communications. To the Federal Treasy 
Slovakia will contribute a proportion comparable with that 
paid by it to the Czechoslovak Treasury in 1937. In the 
north frontier alterations are now completed, in some small 
instances to the credit of Polish generosity; and in Prague 
a two-party system for Bohemia-Moravia, purged of all 
“undesirables,” is already in course of formation. The 
German appetite seems still unsatisfied, for the Czechs are 
now reported to be facing new territorial demands. This 
“ sixth zone” includes a suburb of Bratislava, the town of 
Theben on the Slovak side of the Danube, “ for the pur- 
pose of building a harbour,” and several small districts in 
Bohemia. These concessions would still further increase 
Bratislava’s dependence on German goodwill for its 
economic wellbeing. What is to become of Ruthenia is not 
certain, but meanwhile Mgr. Voloshin’s Government js 
carrying on its duties at Chust, apparently with the sup- 
port of a contingent of the Czechoslovak army. The Poles 
at least would probably favour a coup by Hungary for the 
absorption of Ruthenia; and it seems that the chances of 
this are not yet past. 


* * * 


Mexican Oil and Land Decisions.—British and 
American oil companies which were appealing against the 
Mexican Government’s expropriation before the Mexican 
Supreme Court recently had their appeal dismissed. The 
Court would not agree to consider it until a decision was 
made on the administrative recourse filed by the companies 
with the Ministry of National Economy. As this was only a 
technical point, the importance laid upon this dismissal by 
the Court is probably far less than the importance laid 
upon it by the Mexican Government, for it gives the 
Government an excuse for pointing out that the expro- 
priated companies have not yet come to the end of their 
means of legal redress. While it is true that the 
policy of expropriation with due compensation can be 
justified up to the point of making sure that Mexico re- 
surgens shall not be burdened by overmuch foreign invest- 
ment and kept poor by the profits of her soil being con- 
stantly shipped overseas, beyond that point, where his 
policy becomes one of undisguisedly fleecing the foreigner, 
the President is likely to meet all the resistance of a hard- 
headed and hostile world. He would be wise to stop short 
of that point, and it seems that he is coming to appreciate 
this. During the past days the interest has shifted from the 
controversy over foreign oil companies to the controversy 
over foreign owners of Mexican land. Tension increased as 
inconclusive negotiations in Washington and energetic 
expropriations in Mexico went forward part passu. 
Happily, however, an agreement on the question of com- 
pensation was reached on the 12th as far as United States 
interests in Mexican land are concerned. The value of the 
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expropriated American lands is to be determined before 
May 31, 1939, by two commissioners, one appointed by 
each government. On the latter date the Mexican Govern- 
ment is to make an initial payment of one million dollars, 
and this is to be followed by further annual payments of 
the same figure until the full amount of compensation has 
been paid up. Claims on which the two national commis- 
sioners fail to reach agreement are to be submitted to an 
umpire chosen—in accordance with the Gondra Pact—by 
the Permanent Commission at Washington that exists for 
this purpose, and the umpire is to deliver his awards within 
60 days of the date of his being called in in each case. 
The United States Government is well pleased with this 
agreement; and though the outstanding oil question is 
not directly affected, it can at least now be approached in 
a more favouraole atmosphere. 


* oe * 


The L.C.C.’s Lambeth Walk.—Four and a-half 
years ago the London County Council declared that a 
scheme for the south bank of the Thames in Central 
London was long overdue. On Tuesday last the Council 
moved one step nearer to the realisation of a river-bordered 
open space and Lambeth Walk there by deciding to obtain 
powers of compulsory purchase from Parliament. Already 
practically all the area bounded by the river, Westminster 
Bridge Road, the Southern Railway and Waterloo Road 
has been acquired, including the Red Lion Brewery, the 
ancient shot tower and many wharves, but not the property 
of Jesus College, Oxford. It is necessary that all the area 
should be in one ownership if it is to be properly re- 
developed; and it is just, as well as expedient, that the 
whole of the betterment that will accrue to the property 
should go to offset the cost of the improvement that will 
have caused it. The net cost of extending the present 
promenade in front of County Hall to beyond Waterloo 
Bridge, of realigning and widening roads, and indeed of 
making the South Bank a delight to the eye and a credit 
to London, is estimated at £1,629,000, of which property 
will cost in all £610,000, rehousing £194,000, and works 
£825,000. But this figure takes no account of the surplus 
lands that will remain in the Council’s hands on the com- 
pletion of the scheme. It may indeed prove virtually self- 
financing in the long run, as did that other great improve- 
ment, the driving of Kingsway through the slums of Clare 
Market, from which the Council now derives rents of 
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£146,000 a year in return for a net capital cost of £44 
millions. Some critics maintain that the present is no time 
to beautify London. But it is perhaps a barren pessimism 
that would deny Londoners a beautiful city and the money 


to enjoy it because of the grim need for underground 
shelters. 


* * * 


The Bressey Plan.—Sir Charles Bressey has passed 
into history as the author of a scheme to remodel the high- 
Ways in and around London to meet the needs of the next 
generation’s traffic. Sir Charles is not anxious that his 
report, published six months ago, should follow him. Turn- 
ing on Tuesday last to the problem of putting his plan 
into practice, he expressed strong doubt whether its 
execution by the collaboration of the authorities concerned 
was even possible. Deliberations between the more than 
two hundred authorities affected, including districts as well 
as counties and boroughs, are indeed likely to promote delay 
tantamount to deadlock; each local authority is constitu- 
tionally determined not to further schemes which are not 
directly beneficial. Meanwhile development goes on around 
and across the proposed new routes; fresh housing estates 
spring up; and land values rise to raise the cost of the 
Bressey projects above the official estimate of £200 millions. 
Sir Charles suggested a way out. He would cut across 
fractionalism in the London region by setting up an 
Improvement Trust with few members and directive 
authority to impose the master-plan of his report upon 
planning and highway authorities, finance committees and 
spending departments. Here Sir Charles’s eagerness to 
get the job done brings him into line with the planners 
who seek a single regional authority for the London area 
with executive powers. They too despair of the local 
authorities who, in the great complicated conurbation of 
the capital at least, have proved strikingly incapable of re- 
moulding urban and industrial growth nearer to the general 
desire. Here also he joins the strategic experts who look 
upon clear exits from London as a first item among defence 
requirements. The planners are not wholly at one with Sir 
Charles because they regard his plan as designed to foster 
rather than check London’s unhealthy growth; and the 
strategists would re-assess the particular importance of 
the different parts of his plan in the light of evacuation 
and war-time transport needs. But all are very properly 
agreed that action should be taken by some authority com- 
petent to do so. 


Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


The Causes of Recovery 


New York, November 7.—Preliminary estimates of the 
index of production for October put the figure at 95, or five 
Points higher than in September. This estimate is about the 
same as might be inferred from current automobile and steel 
Production; and reaffirms the opinion that the hesitation of 
September was mere hesitation—partly due to war scare, 
Pattly to labour troubles, and partly, perhaps, to “ diges- 
ton” of the rapid rise in July and August, From 77 in June 
to 95 in October is an almost explosive recovery—an ascent 
nearly as abrupt as the decline last autumn. 
Yet, abrupt as it has been, it seems to be of a substantial 
character; and the index at 95 still represents a level far 
me Prosperity. It is, for example, approximately the level 
recorded in the fourth quarter of 1935. The fly in the oint- 
heed 1S earnings. It does not appear that the earnings of the 
a quarter rose commensurately with the increase in the 
Seance of production, though one should be cautious in 
from. wn8 On the basis of such fragmentary data, and 
‘7 1 & single three-month period. 
to oking back at the genesis of the recovery, it is possible 
snumerate a number of factors that seem to have been 





influential. In point of time, the first index to show a de- 
cided upturn was residential building; and the upturn in 
residential building came immediately after the revision of 
the Federal Housing Act. While the most advertised feature 
of this Act was the sanction given to 90 per cent. instead of 
80 per cent. mortgages on individual houses, the real innova- 
tion in the Act was the facility provided for building houses 
to let. It seems justifiable to believe that the Housing Act 
was a directly influential force in stimulating residential 
building. 

The second factor in recovery, in point of time, was the 
release of the Inactive Gold Fund. Under that scheme, some 
$1,400 millions of Treasury gold was monetised, and a great 
part of it put rapidly into the credit machine by the retire- 
ment of maturing Treasury Bills. The effects of this 
manceuvre were (a) to increase bank cash, (6) to increase 
demand deposits in the commercial banks, and (c) to make 
a sort of vacuum in the investment market. 

Probably certain psychological effects should also be taken 
into account. From conversations, it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that the banking community never really under- 
stood the nature or function of the Inactive Fund. They 
were afraid of it; and the announcement of its abolition gave 
a sense of relief. Second among the psychological effects of 
the monetisation comes the beginning of the inflation- 
mindedness ” which dates from that period, and which has 
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become more influential this autumn. No matter what its 
ultimate consequences may be, the change last spring from 
“ deflation-mindedness ” to “ inflation-mindedness” must 
probably be regarded as an important stimulating or ener- 
gising factor. 


Taxation, Stocks and Expenditure 


The third factor was the Tax Act, which became law about 
the end of May. This Act virtually abandoned the undistri- 
buted profits tax and modified the capital gains tax. It had 
the twin effects of allowing corporations a freer hand in 
their own spending programmes and permitting certain cate- 
gories of individuals to invest in corporate securities, where 
they had formerly been forced by taxation into tax-exempt 
securities or idle cash. The Tax Act of May made shares more 
attractive as investments than they had been under the 
previous law; and it is at least a defensible opinion that this 
was a factor in the sensational share market advance that 
followed almost immediately. And the rise in the share market 
itself exercised a stimulating or encouraging influence on 
business. 

All these three factors in recovery operated speedily. The 
Housing Act was almost immediately followed by an upturn 
in building. The release of the Inactive Fund caused an 
immediate increase in commercial bank deposits. The reduc- 
tion in the capital gains tax made shares more attractive to 
individual investors, and the behaviour of the share market 
suggests that they were at once attracted. 

Two other influences may be noted, both of them less 
tangible. Inventories were certainly reduced between 
December, 1937, and June, 1938; probably the reduction 
started earlier. There is good reason to suppose that, what- 
ever the inventory position in general, a good many specific 
inventories were low enough to make their holders nervous, 
and therefore receptive to any factor suggesting the advisa- 
bility of enlarging their stocks. And such influences as the 
rise in the share market, the reduction in steel prices and the 
first impact of the embryonic war scare on the non-ferrous 
metals were such factors. 

The other intangible influence was the spending pro- 
gramme. Formally, this got under way only in the third 
quarter, but it actually began in the second quarter, or even 
at the end of the first. In its early phase, the distributions 
of Government money were largely in the form of farm 
benefits and increased outlay on relief projects. By the end 
of the third quarter, the programme was taking the form of 
non-residential building contracts and now there are signs 
that the revival of industry will soon cause relief expenditure 
to fall. The main impact of the spending programme may 
not yet have been felt, and it too has had an appreciable 
psychological influence. 


The Role of Profits 


A catalogue of causes like this is bound to be highly tenta- 
tive and debatable. Some people would no doubt give much 
greater emphasis to the spending programme; others to the 
monetary factor; others to the “natural forces of cyclical 
recovery’; others to the flow of foreign capital; and still 
others to political prospects, labour relations and so on. The 
point is that the mid-year brought one of those abrupt 
reversals of trend which are characteristic of the American 
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economy, and whose analysis is always baffling and never 
completely satisfactory. At any rate the recovery seems to be 
genuine, in spite of its abruptness and in spite of the fact 
that its timing in mid-summer was unexpected. 

The disappointing character of the reported earnings for 
the third quarter has given rise to a revival of the phrase 
“ profitless prosperity.” This term came into use in the 
middle ’twenties just prior to a period of very large profits, 
and is therefore somewhat suspect. Nevertheless, the question 
of the profitability of the American corporate economy is by 
no means answered. In any system largely based on mass 
production, it is scarcely to be expected that there will be 
much of a profit-margin except during periods of relatively 
full employment of the industrial plant. But such periods 
have, in recent years, been brief and infrequent, and the 
average earnings record has generally been mediocre, This js 
no proof that it will be so in the future, but, at the present 
time, one hears more doubts expressed about the profit 
margin than of the volume of employment in coming 
months. Yet, in the end, the profit margin must be the deter- 
minant of a continued and balanced recovery, since only a 
profitable economy is capable of maintaining its productive 
plant and equipment, or, in other words, its demand for 
capital goods. 





France 


[The French political and economic scene is entirely 
dominated this week by M. Reynaud’s plan to bring about 
recovery. Since the Government’s published decrees, as 
well as the official report on France’s financial and economic 
situation which prefaced them, are dealt with in exienso on 
earlier pages of this issue, a letter from Paris would neces- 
sarily involve considerable duplication. Accordingly, no 
letter has been included.—Ep., Econ. ] 
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Holland 


A Warning Note 


AMSTERDAM, November 13.-—A group of prominent men, 
including Dr Trip, the President of the Netherlands Bank, 
and several directors of big Dutch banks, recently submitted 
a memorandum to Dr Colijn, the Prime Minister, emphasis- 
ing the grave state of the country’s finances. The stated deficit 
of 61 million guilders on the 1938 Budget should, according 
to them, have actually been recorded at a far higher figure, 
at least as high as 198 million guilders. Further, the group 
states that the national debt has risen by 1,380 millions since 
1930, a portentous increase when set against the enormous 
decline in national assets and income. In addition, State 
expenditure is constantly growing, and the burden of taxation 
is in consequence increasingly heavy. This cannot, in the 
view of the group, but diminish employment and activity, 
and the memorandum comes to the conclusion that the pur- 
suance of the present policy must necessarily lead to disaster. 

All classes of the community, the memorandum states, 
are living at too high a standard. The nation fails to realise 
the disproportion between that high standard of living and 
the unsatisfactory economic and financial circumstances pre- 
vailing throughout the world. If the nation is not brought to 
realise this, and if it is not convinced by its leaders of the 
need to concentrate all its efforts on placing production once 
more On a remunerative basis and restoring sound State and 
municipal finances, the sacrifices to be made in the long run 
will become much heavier; and it is the poorer classes of 
the community who will have to shoulder the heaviest 
burdens. 

On the whole, it was a recognised fact in the Netherlands 
that the country’s finances were in none too satisfactory 4 
State, as a result, in part at least, of the great expenditure 
entailed in coping with unemployment and augmenting the 
national defences. Nevertheless, despite the gloomy vicW 
taken by some people, it is generally considered that the 
Netherlands can well bear comparison with other countri¢s 
on this score; and it is unfortunate that the above- 
mentioned memorandum should fail to suggest any precise 
means for solving the present difficulties. Under existing 
circumstances, a drastic reduction in State expenditure woul 
clearly be quite impracticable. 

Moreover, the memorandum probably presents an over 
Pessimistic picture of the situation. Encouraging reports have 
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been coming in from several quarters; and, according to an 
estimate of the Amsterdamsche Bank, for instance, the net 
profits of 360 Dutch companies during the past fiscal year 
rose by 57.8 million guilders, or 37 per cent., while their 
distributed dividends increased by 39.6 millions, or 51.1 per 


cent. 
Recession Averted? 


Other indications give the general impression that the 
retrograde movement which began in the autumn of 1937 
came more or less to a standstill during the third quarter of 
this year. According to a publication of the Central Statistical 
Bureau and the Netherlands Institute of Economics, some 
branches of activity even showed a slight improvement, 
though most of them are of course still below the level of 
the corresponding quarter of 1937; and it should be re- 
membered that seasonal influences are most beneficial to 
business during the third quarter of the year. 

There has been a marked fall in unemployment, due partly 
to increased activity in the building trades. The various 
military measures taken during the crisis and the employment 
of some Netherlanders abroad also affected the figures. While 
the metal industry and a few smaller trades report some 
progress, there has been a further setback in ship-building, 
and no pronounced change either way in agriculture. On 
the other hand, the foreign trade returns show that the 
decline in the value of exports has come to a standstill, and 
reports from shipping quarters remain fairly satisfactory. 

There are two factors which have a definite bearing on 
the somewhat improved economic situation. In the first place, 
there is the increased expenditure proposed by the Govern- 
ment for armaments and the execution of public works, the 
stimulating effect of which has been further enhanced by 
the recent Budget, which provides for additional measures 
of this kind. Secondly, there has been the direct and indirect 
effect of the recovery, slight though it may have been as yet, 
in the United States. But monetary uncertainty in Europe 
still constitutes a disturbing influence. Employment is 
usually on the wane during the autumn and the first months 
of winter, so that any decrease in activity in coming months 
need not be taken as indicating a definite worsening of the 
economic situation. 


More Exports 


In September the value of exports was much higher than 
in August, amounting to 101,317,000 guilders, or 11.8 mil- 
lions more than in the previous month. The value of imports, 
on the other hand, was almost the same as in August. In 
September some 2,086,000 tons were imported to the value 
of 116,904,000 guilders, compared with 2,043,000 tons, 
valued at 115,522,000 guilders, in August. Thus the import 
surplus was only 15,587,000 guilders, compared with 
26,011,000 guilders in August. 

Foreign trade in recent years is summarised, quarter by 
quarter, in the following table: — 

IMPORTS Exports 


Value (In millions of guilders) 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1935 1936 1937 1938 


Ist quarter... 226 233 336 357 160 156 246 254 
2nd 4, ... 229 234 410 344 159 163 286 245 
3rd gg =a. «6228: «2243 «398 «352 174 194 314 268 
4th , ... 253 307 406 ... 182 233 302 


Volume (In thousand tons) 


Ist quarter... 4,508 4,847 5,135 3,137 3,789 3,555 
2nd 5, ... 4,841 5,951 5,523 3,093 4,022 3,479 
3rd gy. 5,407 6,591 6,208 3,347 4,081 3,650 
4th 5,602 6,124 3,961 4,131... 


Quarterly trade with England has fallen appreciably. Im- 
Ports from England have declined from 994,000 tons to 
711,000 tons since the third quarter of last year, and exports 
to that country have dropped from 1,139,000 to 957,000 tons. 

he value of imports from England has fallen from 99 to 84 
million guilders, if the third quarters of this and last year are 
Compared, but since the value of exports to England fell far 
«trom 184 million to 180 million guilders, the balance 
ri “xports Over imports in trade with England has actually 

‘sen from 85 million to 96 million guilders. 








Poland 


Government’s Election Success 
Warsaw, 


(Lower 2 November 14.— The elections for a new Sejm 
11,844 eet on November 6th produced a poll of 
Per cone oUt of a total electorate of 17,585,385, or 67.36 

Only 45.9 per cent. of the electorate voted at the last 
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election in September 35. The figure 344.704 j 
cludes, it is ueceaaean ag a ws a 7 ao oe 

, 4 large number of unmarked or spoilt 
ballot Papers. It also includes the votes cast by the German 
minority, which for the first time went to the polls as “A 
United German Front ” to support the candidates belonging 
to the National Unity Camp, and all those who voted for the 
Jewish and Ukrainian candidates. Of the 208 Deputies 
elected, 161 owe allegiance to the National Unity Camp, five 
are Jews, fourteen Ukrainians from Galicia, and five ‘pro~ 
Government Ukrainians from Volhynia. 

Making due allowance for unmarked ballot papers and 
what may be described as anti-Government votes, as well as 
for the fact that the principal Opposition parties (Peasant 
Socialist and National Democratic) were not allowed—as they 
Were in 1935—to advocate an electoral boycott, the result 
is nevertheless accepted by unprejudiced observers as a real 
Success for the governing regime. The position of the 
Opposition parties, widely divided as they are, is probably 
weaker to-day than at any time since the Pilsudski coup 
ad état in May, 1926. 

The “ dynamic diplomacy” of which Colonel Beck, the 
Foreign Minister, has this year given several manifestations, 
has evidently found a full measure of popular approval; while 
the promise that one of the first tasks of the next Parliament, 
which meets early in December, will be to enact new electoral 
laws undoubtedly made a good impression. The duration of 
this good impression, however, will largely depend on how 
the new laws are framed, and then on how long the new 
Parliament lives. If it stays in for its allotted span of four 
years, the promise of electoral reform may not be worth 
much. The expectation at present, however, is that the new 
Parliament will be dissolved after passing the Budget for the 
next fiscal year and the new electoral laws. 


Fresh Economic Problems 


The popular acclaim with which the Polish public 
welcomed, early in October,the recovery from Czechoslovakia 
of “the lands beyond the Olza” with their mines, blast- 
furnaces and steel mills has now given place to serious 
economic study of the problems which the “ rich dowry” 
has brought. As so often happens in history, the political 
preparations for an event are far in advance of the economic, 
and the newspapers are already recording economic discon- 
tent in Teschen-Silesia. 

The position in regard to coal—with exports from Poland 
determined to a great extent by the Anglo-Polish Coal 
Marketing Agreement—is that the Polish production of 36.2 
million metric tons (in 1937) may be increased by 7.5 million 
tons from the “redeemed” Teschen-Silesian mines. Polish 
steel production last year, which amounted to 1,450,000 
metric tons, of which about 250,000 tons were exported, 
can now be increased by 550,000 tons from the Teschen 
district; while the pig iron production of 724,000 tons is 
increased by 480,000 tons—assuming in all cases that the 
Teschen mines and foundries will be allowed to maintain 
their output at the 1937 level. 

But the further problem arises of equalising production 
costs, which in Teschen-Silesia—when it belonged to 
Czechoslovakia—were 30 per cent. below Polish costs in 
Upper Silesia. If the Czechoslovak market had been kept 
open for the coal and metallurgical output of Teschen- 
Silesia, the necessary economic adjustments would have been 
made easier, but it is understood that Czechoslovakia will 
import these commodities, as she may need them, only from 
Germany. Economists are accordingly sending out warnings 
that “within a few months our coal industry will be faced 
with a serious over-production problem.” __ 

Domestic consumption of coal fluctuates widely. In 1929, 
it was 31.5 million metric tons; in 1933, only 18.1 millions, ° 
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and, in 1937, 24.8 millions. If consumption could be raised 
to the 1929 level, the outlook would not be discouraging; but 
experts do not consider that the gap between the 1929 and 
1937 figures—which was nearly as much as the entire 
Teschen output in 1937—could be bridged in a year or two, 
notwithstanding the acceleration of the armament programme 
and the development of the new industrial region in South- 
Central Poland. Since the negotiation of the Anglo-Polish 
Coal Marketing Agreement several years ago, the export of 
coal has been steady at about ten million tons a year. This 
is much less than Poland could export under free competi- 
tion, but higher prices have compensated for export restric- 
tions. Rather than allow Teschen-Silesia to develop into a 
“ distressed area,” however, it is more than likely that Poland 
would ask for a revision of the agreement with United 
Kingdom producers. 


Further Financial Measures 


Revised regulations published on November 10th have 
strongly reinforced the Decree of April 26, 1936, which 
introduced currency restrictions for the first time since the 
stabilisation of the zloty in 1927. All persons residing in 
Poland (except those who are citizens of countries which do 
not apply similar measures against Polish citizens) must, 
within thirty days from November 10th, make a declaration 
to the Bank of Poland of all property which they own abroad, 
if its total value is over 5,000 zlotys. Foreign currencies, gold, 
real estate, securities, bonds and coupons, as well as all 
money due from abroad, must be declared. The gold and 
foreign currencies will be bought by the Bank of Poland at 
the official rates; the securities owned abroad must, upon 
demand, be transferred to the Bank of Poland; and real 
estate must not be transferred or liquidated without per- 
mission of the Bank of Poland. Violation of the new regula- 
tions may be punished by imprisonment up to five years, a 
fine up to 200,000 zlotys, and confiscation of all property 
not declared. 

It is estimated that the Bank of Poland may obtain about 
500 million zlotys in foreign exchange from the realisation 
of assets defined in the new regulations, a sum which would 
exceed by nearly 200 million zlotys the present gold stock of 
the central institution. 

The ordinary Budget estimates for the fiscal year begin- 
ning April 1, 1939, soon to be presented to Parliament, 
total 2,475 million zlotys, an increase of 48 millions over the 
estimates for the present year. Besides the ordinary Budget, 
however, there is an Investment and Public Works Pro- 
gramme which is really an extraordinary Budget financed in 
large part by borrowing. Expenditure under the Investment 
Programme now amounts to about 1,000 million zlotys a 
year, and a review of the work in progress will no doubt be 
given by the Finance Minister when he makes his annual 
Budget speech next month. 





Canada 


Talk of Western Secession 


Orrawa, October 31.——Criticisms of the King Ministry’s 
policy of guaranteeing by a fixed minimum price a subsidy 
for the Western wheat crop have aroused considerable re- 
sentment in the West. There the view is strongly held that 
this subsidy is simply a just and not wholly adequate com- 
pensation for the burdens imposed upon the Western farmers 
by a protectionist system devised primarily for the benefit 
of Eastern industries. This resentment is regarded as largely 
responsible for the re-emergence of secessionist ideas in the 
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West: a resolution passed at their annual convention by 
the United Farmers of Saskatchewan instructed the execy- 
tive to examine the feasibility of creating in the Western 
provinces a separate Dominion, within the British Common- 
wealth but dissociated from Eastern Canada. 

This secessionist project has made its appearance at in- 
tervals for the last thirty years, and this time it has been 
vigorously assailed by the Eastern Press and been condemned 
as impracticable by the leading papers of Western Canada 
too. The United Farmers of Manitoba declined to discuss it 
at their convention. Nevertheless, the proposal provides one 
more illustration of the serious internal disunity now pre- 
vailing in Canada. It is hoped that the Royal Commission 
on Dominion-Provincial relations, now approaching the 
final stages of its labours, will propound some satisfactory 
solution for some of the problems responsible for the pre- 
valent sectionalism. 


Business This Year and Last 


In September, the total value of Canada’s foreign trade 
was $164,954,193, which was $502,420 less than the figure 
for September, 1937. Exports, valued at $107,639,583, were 
up by 13} million dollars compared with last year, but im- 
ports, valued at $56,411,727, were down by 14 million dollars. 

General business conditions remain relatively stable, 
though there are some signs of improvement. The recent 
a of economic indices of the Bureau have been as 
ollows : — 


Car- Wholesale Bank General 


Week ended loadings Prices Clearings Index 
Oct. 8, 1938 ... 81-0 74:2 101-8 109-5 
Oct. 15,1938 .... 77°8 74:3 96:4 109-1 
*Oct. 22,1938 ... 77°6 74-0 94-2 108 2 
Oct. 23,1937 .... 77-6 84-7 88-7 105-6 


And the following are data comparing the position of the 
chief economic activities of Canada in September last with 
their position in September a year ago: — 


Change from 
Sept., 1937 

September, Inc. (+) 
1938 Dec. (—) 


Per cent. 
Physical volume of business 1926 = 100 119-3 — 36 
Common stocks ........... ~ 98:6 — 17:1 
Wholesale prices ............ = 74:5 — 12:4 
Capitalised bond yields ... 9 153-1 + 4°6 
Bank deposits ..........ss008 99 123:7 + 2°6 
Copper exports ...........000 Cwt. 495,083 + 35:7 
DURES GEIIGEES ccccccccvescoce 39 190,850 — 2:3 
BARS GIGTED ccceccccccocssccce 99 233,853 — 7:6 
Asbestos exports ..........06 Tons 12,958 — 31:0 
Sugar manufactured......... lbs. 96,270,679 + 5:6 
Cheese factory production... 39 18,345,735 — 7:6 
Butter, creamery produc- 

eee ee 99 30,116,180 + 3:5 
Crude rubber imports ...... - 3,146,645 — 41-4 
Raw wool and yarn im- 

III cchadenibaseimalensendas . 1,107,221 — 12:8 
Newsprint production ...... tons 231,940 — 25:7 
Planks and boards exported m. ft. 139,448 — 37°6 
Shingles exported............ squares 264,471 + 5:0 
Steel ingot production...... 1. tons 73,556 — 35:8 
Pig iron production ......... 1. tons 49,972 — 344 
Automobile production ... No. 6,089 + 37:9 
Petroleum imports ......... gals. 184,260,000 + 20:2 
RAEI cocnccncatcocccene No. 249,594 — 47 


_ The latest employment bulletin of the Bureau of Statistics 
is encouraging. During September the reporting firms 1n- 
creased the number of persons on their payrolls by 14,426 
to a total of 1,119,291. The increase was above the average 
September increase for the period 1921-37. The index of 
employment on October Ist was 116.7, compared with 115.1 
on September 1st and 125.7 and 110.1 on October 1, 1937; 
and 1936, respectively. The building trades are holding their 
own fairly well, and the value of new contracts placed in 
October was $18,111,000, only two million dollars less than 
the figure for September. : 

The prospects of the newsprint industry were at first 
thought to have improved by the upturn in business 1n the 
United States; and efforts are being made to fix the price 
of newsprint at $50 per ton for New York delivery during 
1938. But some dismay has been caused in newsprint circles 
by the announcement that the Great Northern Paper Com- 
pany will accept a price of $48 per ton. The iron and steel 
industries are facing a recession: the output of steel 1 
September was 73,556 tons, compared with 82,781 tons 
August and 114,622 tons in September, 1937; the output of 
pig iron was 49,972 tons, compared with 49,477 tons 1» 
August and 78,180 tons in September, 1937. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Polish Policy 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECCNOMIST 


Sir,—During nearly a quarter of a century I have become 
accustomed to turn to The Economist for information and 
guidance. It has been a new experience to me to follow during 
the current month the sustained strictures, which you 
advanced against my country in each consecutive issue since 
the Czech tragedy. 

You accuse Poland of political folly and lack of chivalry 
because she took advantage of the recent crisis in order to 
implement her claim to Teschen Silesia. Your own editorial 
views on the Four Power Agreement, which knocked Czecho- 
slovakia out, have convinced me that such sentimental ter- 
minology is somewhat antiquated in the post-Munich era. 

As a life-long friend of the Czechs I have bitterly bewailed 
the fate that has befallen them, but at a time when their 
country has been thrown to the wolves by two great 
democracies, it ill becomes a leading English weekly to make 
the confusion of ideas worse confounded by contrasting 
Poland’s action with that of Czechoslovakia’s friends. 
Because, for reasons which I have never ceased to deplore, 
there was no friendship between Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
After the seizure of Teshen by Czech troops in January, 
1919, confirmed by the Allied Supreme Council in July, 1920, 
when Poland was holding the Bolshevik armies storming the 
gates of Warsaw, the relations between the two neighbouring 
Slay countries were rather unfriendly. It was inevitable 
that at a time when Czechoslovakia’s frontiers were being 
re-drawn, Poland should have used all the means at her dis- 
posal in order to redress the wrong which she suffered in 
1919, 

You seem to think that Poland should have left to the 
caucus of the four great Powers the task of deciding when 
and how one of Poland’s vital interests should be dealt with 
and that “ Colonel Beck might have been content to win 
So great a reward from other statesmen’s efforts.” 

Such an opinion on the part of a liberal journal repre- 
sents a revolution in itself. Do you mean thereby to convey 
to your readers the idea that the results of the “other” 
statesmen on behalf of Czechoslovakia should have induced 
Poland to entrust her interests to them? Do you mean to 
imply that those statesmen have given a considered, matured 
judgment, arrived at after due deliberation and after con- 
sultation with the country most directly affected? Whatever 
the meaning, you may dismiss from your mind the idea that 
Poland will ever recognise the right of any group of powers 
to make decisions affecting her vital interests, or that she will 
¢ver become a party to the machinations by which great 
Powers try to snatch a precarious and short-lived peace for 
themselves at the expense of others. 

Ii I cannot agree with your views of Poland’s policy as 
expressed in your issue of October 8th, I must take the 
Strongest exception to the review of L. Wellisz’s book 

Foreign Capital in Poland,” which appeared in your issue 
of October 22nd under the title “ Whither Poland? ” Here 
ls a man, who, after painstaking research, offers for the 
penefie of British interests a detailed analysis of existing 
°reign investments in Poland. You praise the book only to 
‘ay in conclusion that “ the cautious investor would be well 
ee to place M. Wellisz’s thorough and capable book on 
e shelf and to make a note to read it again a year hence—if 
— meantime Poland has not suffered an even worse fate 
— = befallen Czechoslovakia.” Quite apart from the fact 
anes 0 a concluded non-aggression pacts both with Ger- 
statem ne Russia, which your reviewer seems to ignore, his 

¢ most certainly lies outside the bounds of legitimate 
“reviewing and is couched in terms inadmissible even in 
Ghee downright “advice to investors.” It is based on a 
during 2 of Europe which has been noticeable in London 

oo . recent crisis, which, however, did not exist in 
animates o- pan to be utterly ignorant of the spirit which 
I cannot hel olish nation. Much as I admire the Czechs, 
has befalle y Caehing that they suffered the disaster which 

tory w orld em because they refused to fight. In this pre- 

prepared «eaten cannot exist on sufferance. It must 
threatened b O fight for its existence and liberty even. when 
hat is “on Superior force, even against all hope of victory. 

t the Polish nation has been doing during 150 


the 





years and it is to their own love of freedom, their own 
Struggles for independence and to their own fortitude in 
suffering that in the last analysis they owe their liberty and 
independence. You may set your mind at rest that they will 
know how to defend it—foreign investments included. 

As for the safety of those investments in Poland, you 
need only to compare the record of Poland with that of 
other, much richer countries, which. moreover, have never 
suffered the misery and ruin Poland has suffered during the 
years of warfare from 1914-18, to find that Poland was ful- 
filling her obligations more scrupulously and more punctually 
than most of them. As for your parting kick—was it not after 
Czechoslovakia suffered the fate that has befallen her that she 
was promptly offered a credit of £10 millions? 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANCIS BAUER CZARNOMSKI, 


London Correspondent of the 
Kurjer Warszawski, 

London, N.W.3. 

{We have criticised recent Polish policy as being lacking 
both in morality and in prudence. We are content to await 
the verdict of history on both issues, In the meantime our 
opinion is unchanged. Whatever the justice of Poland’s claim 
to Teschen (and, in our opinion, it is very considerable), the 
method by which it was enforced had nothing of that 
high morality on which Poland has always prided itself. 
And was it prudent of Poland to encourage the doctrine of 
forcible partition? As for the review of “ Foreign Capital in 
Poland,” the British investor cannot ignore the great 
political risk, nor can he join M. Czarnomski in feeling con- 
fident that Poland’s non-aggression treaties, even backed by 
Polish arms, are, in these days, a complete safeguard.—EbD., 
Econ. | 
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Books and Publications 


Money and Government 


In this volume* Dr Paris recounts in a brief 115 pages of 
text and a further useful 70 pages of dates and reprints of laws, 
the main events in the monetary history of the United States 
since 1932. He gives a clear description of each stage of 
President Roosevelt’s policy, from the banking crisis of 1933 
to the de-sterilisation of gold in the spring of 1938. This 
book is an excellent compendium of facts, worthy to be 
put on the shelves beside Kemmerer and Hartley Withers. 
With an easy hand Dr Paris guides the reader through each 
Banking Act, each “ fireside talk” and each international 
agreement. 

But as a criticism of President Roosevelt’s policies this book 
is not wholly reliable. Dr Paris’s own point of view is at 
once too uncertain and too dogmatic to make his pronounce- 
ments on policy of any great value. On pages 33-34 he depre- 
cates 

fears that this pouring of gold into the United States may 

ultimately make this nation a dumping-ground for a commodity 

which will eventually lose its monetary value. . . it would 
be hard to believe that such a situation could ever come 
to pass. 
Yet, on page 108, he warns his readers not to dismiss “ too 
summarily” the same possibility—that the world may 
abandon gold as a standard. 

Again, on page 8, the author quotes approvingly Dr Kem- 
merer’s view that changes in the gold content of the dollar 
will affect commodity prices sooner or later. “ Commodity 
prices,” writes Dr Paris, 

will lag somewhat behind the price of gold but unless 

sufficient offsetting factors develop, they will catch up 

eventually. 
It is therefore astonishing to search in vain elsewhere in the 
book for any recognition of the efficiency of President Roose- 
velt’s gold-price-raising policy; instead Dr Paris, in the teeth 
of his own principle, belittles the effect of that policy (on 
pages 105 and 106). 

An explanation of Dr Paris’s uncertain basis of criticism 
is not far to find. He nurses an unrelenting and uncritical 
hatred of any kind of governmental control of economic 
affairs. He pushes this attitude so far as quite intemperately to 
denounce exchange equalisation accounts as “ dependent upon 
governmental whim” (page 114). He accuses economic 
planners (page 7) of aiming at State control of the “ whole 
economic structure.” 

The weakness of this approach is that, lacking any sym- 
pathy whatever for anything that a government does, the 
critic is quite unable even to distinguish the worse from the 
better forms of State policy. “ We do not know,” complains 
Dr Paris on page 113, “ upon what principle [the currency] 
is being managed.” But it is also clear that he does not 
want to know. He makes no attempt to see the situation as 
the United States Government saw it from year to year, or to 
appreciate how they acted, sometimes successfully and some- 
times not, with the set general purpose of smoothing out 
economic fluctuations and relieving the depression. Dr Paris’s 
point of view ignores the fact that the exchange relationship 
between countries, the banking relationships between 
American individuals, and the relationship between the 
economic needs of the country and its actual production had 
all reached the point of utter breakdown, and that business- 
men themselves were clamouring for the Government to 
provide a remedy. 

Dr Paris does not comprehend that the art of government 
is the art of compromise; that without claiming omnipotence 
or universal knowledge, officialdom may effect good results 
by controlling some of the controllable factors in the 
economic situation; and that they may sometimes do this 
wisely, as well as sometimes with culpable foolishness. 

Nevertheless, the author’s ability in the exposition of 

* Mon Policies of the Unit - 

J. D. Paris. Columbia Guisentapdions, zo las, ae 


facts outweighs the pointlessness of his critical remarks 
which are fortunately not many. He is especially good in his 
chapter on the silver-buying policy. But that chapter should 
have been used not to adorn a text on governmental interfer- 
ence with industry but as an example of private interference 
with government. 


Shorter Notices 


‘Accounting for Economic Management.” B 
Blacklock. Jackson, Son and Co., Glasgow. ie 64. Be 


‘ This small and attractively printed book presents some 
interesting ideas developed as a result of the author's experi- 
ences in financial and cost accounting, backed by an earlier 
training in economics. It is not meant to be an exhaustive 
Study of business management and accounting practice, but 
as the author himself puts it, “a small haystack in which the 
experts can search for those brass tacks—valuable sugges- 
tions.” The most prominent of these is what the author 
calls “ differential costing,” which he claims is more infor- 
mative than “ standard costings,” more easily checked, and 
most important, that it is applicable to non-standardised 
products and varying conditions of production. For his own 
illustrations of the system, however, the author maintains 
normal standard costs “under hypothetical and _pre- 
determined conditions ” as the basis, so that, in the case of 
variable material cost, the technique consists in analysing 
Separately (a) the extra cost due to the extra quantity of a 
material used, (6) the extra cost due to the price of that 
material increasing, and (c) in cases of a group of materials, 
the change in the cost due to variations in the quantitative 
proportions of materials used. A similar technique analyses 
variable labour costs, “ oncost,” i.e. fixed costs and the re- 
maining variable cost, and profit variation. As a study in 
accounting practice this is certainly a book to be read and 
examined, for it has many suggestive diagrams and state- 
ments in addition to its main thesis. 


“Can Chamberlain Save Britain?’’ By Collin Brooks. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 247 pages. 7s. 6d. 


Earlier this year Mr Brooks painted a foreboding picture 
of the perilous plight into which British industry, commerce, 
farming and indebtedness were plunging. Now, when there 
are signs that, in the economic field, the collapse upon which 
these oracular warnings were based has been arrested and 
the crisis Mr Brooks foretold at least postponed, this modern 
Cassandra has turned his attention to foreign policy. This 
book is a political pamphlet; it is pro-Chamberlain and anti- 
everyone else. The author calls for discipline and a simpler 
life, for appeasement on the Munich model backed by the 
economic and military might of Britain fully organised. 
Mr Brooks rightly says that there is no reason why wealthy 
Britain Should not be stronger than the less well-to-do 
totalitarian States; and that gaps in our defences are fatal to 
diplomatic integrity ; but his extreme partisanship rather mars 
the appreciable modicum of common sense which is simply 
and forcibly stated. 


“The Gilds and Companies of London.” By George 
Unwin. Third Edition. Allen and Unwin. 401 pages- 
10s. 6d. 

The late Professor Unwin was one of the most learned and 
humane of scholars. This book, first put out thirty years 
ago, is a Classic in the roll of economic history, and with the 
same author’s book on industrial organisation in Tudor and 
Stuart times, has blazed several new trails in the study of the 
past of the people. Mr F. J. Fisher has brought the appen- 
dices and list of sources up to date with care and skill, an 
essential addition; but the main body of the book still stands, 
as it did a generation ago, a monument of erudition—and of 
absorbing interest. 


Books Received 


Natalité et Progrés. By K. A. Wieth-Knudsen. (Paris) Recueil 
Sirey. 139 pages. 35 frs. 

Labor in the United States. By W. S. Woytinsky. (New York) 
The Social Science Research Council. 333 pages. $3.50: 

Trade Associations in Law and Business. By B. S. Kirsh. (NeW 
York) Central Book Company. 399 pages. $5.00. 
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Britain’s 


WELVE months ago an examination of the returns 
of British overseas trade in these columns provoked 
a comment on the “slight but perceptible tendency 
towards regression” which, after four years of steady 
recovery, was revealed by the trade returns for the third 
quarter of 1937. The rate of expansion in the volume of 
our imports and exports was, it was then noted, smaller 
than in the earlier months of 1937, though the increase in 
average values had been accelerated. In particular, the 
volume of our exports was affected; the increase in 1937 
over the corresponding period of 1936 fell from 18.6 per 
cent. in the second quarter to 8.4 per cent. in the third, 
while the corresponding percentages for the volume of our 
imports were 7.5 and 5.8 per cent. respectively. 
Twelve months ago the clouds of trade recession 
appeared on the economic horizon. In succeeding months 


Markets 


The Economist has reported the steady downward trend 
in British exports and imports. The decline in business 
activity in many industrial countries, notably the United 
States, the fall in commodity prices which affected the 
purchasing power of the raw material producing regions, 
wars in China and Spain and rumours of war elsewhere, 
have left their mark on Britain’s foreign trade. Some of 
these changes are revealed in the tables given below, 
which show the geographical distribution of our imports 
and exports in the third quarter of 1938 and in the 
corresponding quarter of three earlier years. 

Compared with a year ago, the fall in the value of 
British exports has been larger than the fall in the value of 
our imports. The greater part of this fall in our exports has 
been due to the reduced purchases of other industrial coun- 
tries, such as the United States, France, the Netherlands 
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and Switzerland, which are important customers for 
British goods; our imports from these countries have been 
better maintained than our exports to them. The reverse 
is generally true of the group of countries including Scan- 
dinavia and the Argentine, whose exports to us are affected 
by our agricultural protection and whose purchases from 
Britain are partly regulated by trade agreements. 

But apart from these general developments, there are 
the more limited changes in our trade with individual 
countries. The policy of exchange control recently adopted 
by Japan reduced her purchases from Britain to nearly 
one-third of the level ruling a year ago, while her exports 
to us have fallen by a quarter. The war in China has 
affected British imports and exports in nearly equal pro- 
portions, but the war in Spain has caused in the last twelve 
months a proportionately greater fall in our imports. The 
absorption of Austria into the Greater Reich has been 
followed by a fall, compared with 1937, of 58 per cent. 
in our imports from that province and a fall of 41.2 per 
cent. in its imports from Britain. As a result, perhaps, of 
the recent British loan to Turkey, exports to that country 
nearly doubled between the third quarters of 1937 and 
1938, although British imports from Turkey fell by half. 
The lifting of the Anglo-Irish economic war has been 
followed by a marked expansion in our purchases from 
Eirc, though our exports continue to decline slowly. 

It will be seen that the Empire continues to absorb an 
increasing proportion of our overseas trade. Almost half 
of Britain’s exports are now bought by British countries, 
compared with 44.4 per cent. in 1929. Only 40 per cent. 
of the value of our imports is drawn from the Empire, 
but this compares with 27.3 per cent. in 1929. The pro- 
portion of our exports bought by Europe has shown little 
change, but we have bought from the Continent a rela- 
tively smaller part of our total imports. 

These details of our overseas trade are an interesting 
commentary on the effects of the trade policies of different 
countries, including our own. But beneath these individual 
fluctuations there are signs which point to a change in the 
governing trend of our trade, a change more welcome than 
that which was foreshadowed a year ago. 

The total value of both our imports and exports in the 
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Outlook for 


ILT-EDGED security prices, after falling heavily 
during the September crisis (when for a time special 
minimum price arrangements were in force among dealers 
on the Stock Exchange), and recovering a consider- 
able part, although not the whole, of their decline after the 
signature of the Munich Agreement, showed signs of in- 
cipient strength last week. In the last few days, however, 
the trend has again been downwards. Altogether, the recent 
course of the market suggests that international politics are 
playing a larger part in the determination of prices than 
at any time since the Great War. The market naturally 
welcomed Mr Chamberlain’s strong re-statement of his 
policy of international appeasement and ultimate dis- 
armament. By the same token, it marked prices down when 
the unfavourable international reaction to the rabid per- 
secution of the Jews in Germany suggested strong doubts 
of the practicability of any real and lasting rapprochement 
with a country whose leaders were so minded. Clearly, the 
market is right in regarding questions of peace or war and 
of the extent and speed of Britain’s re-armament as major 
influences governing rates of interest in the next few years. 
Equally clearly, the market has not yet made up its mind 
on their solution; for both the rise of gilt-edged prices at 
the re-opening of Parliament and the fall this week would 
have been far greater if there had been either universal 
confidence in the success of Mr Chamberlain’s appease- 
ment policy or a general conviction of its impracticability. 
If political factors could be ruled out, the outlook for 
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third quarter of 1938 had, indeed, declined more when 
compared with the corresponding period of 1937 than in 
the second quarter. But changes in value are a compound 
of changes in average price and changes in volume. As 
the table below shows, the rate of fall in the volume 
of our imports declined from 9.5 per cent. in the second 
quarter to 4.1 per cent. in the third, while 
the proportionate fall in the volume of our exports 
declined from 15.8 per cent. to 14.4 per cent. And, for 
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OVERSEAS TRADE IN EACH QUARTER OF 1938 COMPARED WITH 
CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1937 
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the first time, the average price of our exports, as calcu- 
lated by the Board of Trade, has fallen below that ruling 
a year ago. As our exports become more competitive in 
price their volume may be expected to increase, though it 
must be noticed that the fall in average import values was 
intensified in the third quarter of 1938; the margin between 
import and export prices—the terms of trade—has again 
increased, in spite of the fall in average export values. 

It seems therefore, that the gleams of a trade revival, as 
seen through the medium of the foreign trade returns, are 
considerably less definite than were the shadows, a year ago, 
of the trade recession. And, while the depression of 1937 
appeared as a normal phenomenon to economic theorists 
and students of the trade cycle, a revival in 1938, after 
barely a year of declining activity, must be regarded as 
an abnormality whose existence should be doubted until it 
is conclusively proved. But there are already signs that the 
sustained recovery in the United States, by lifting com- 
modity prices, is gradually increasing the purchasing power 
of primary producing countries. 


Gilt-Edged 


gilt-edged would in many ways be encouraging. Recent 
economic indices go some way to bear out the views of 
those commentators who prophesied that the trade recession 
which began in the summer of 1937 would be less deep 
and prolonged than its predecessor. Gilt-edged prices, 
which normally tend to move downwards in company with 
industrial share values in the initial phase of a cyclical 
depression, usually become firmer as recession immobilises 
industrial funds, and continue to rise even during the 
early days of trade recovery. Normally, therefore, a steady 
to firm market could be expected during the next few 
months, whether they were viewed, optimistically, as 4 
probable first stage in industrial convalescence or, more 
pessimistically, as a secondary phase of a recessionary 
period. 

If normal factors alone were relevant, moreover, the 
experience of the last six years might be regarded as re- 
assuring testimony of the permanence of the regime of 
lower interest rates on which the War Loan Conversion 
operation of 1932 set the official seal. As the attached 
chart of the price of 24 per cent. Consols since 1928 shows, 
the substantial appreciation in gilt-edged values which 
occurred between 1929 and 1932 has been fully maintained, 
for 2} per cent. Consols, which before the War Lon 
Conversion operation were quoted at 66, are worth /¢ 
to-day. Another long-term stock, 4 per cent. Consols, stood 
at 101 in June, 1932, and is now quoted at 107%, while 
33 per cent. Conversion, which were worth 93, now stand 
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at 993. It is true that in the meantime 23 per cent. Consols 
have been as high as 94%, while 4 per cent. Consols have 
touched 120 and 34 per cent. Conversion has been as high 
as 1123. The suggestion, however, that the Treasury in 
1932 had merely taken advantage of the low point of an 
interest cycle to effect a conversion scheme, has certainly 
not been borne out. The course of the market is at least 
as consonant with the view that, though interest rates are 
still liable to short-term fluctuations, something like 3 per 
cent. to 34 per cent., instead of 4} per cent. or more as 
in the 1920’s, would be the characteristic yield basis for 
long-term British Government stock, in the absence of 
abnormal non-cyclical forces. 

How far are those abnormal influences likely to affect 
the outlook in the near future? Obviously, if Great Britain 
were involved in actual war, a considerable rise in the rate 
of interest, with a corresponding fall in gilt-edged values, 
would be hard to avoid. Between 1914 and 1920 over 
£6,000 millions was added to Britain’s national debt and 
the yield on 24 per cent. Consols, which averaged 3.4 per 
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cent. in 1913, was as high as 5.3 per cent. in 1920. To 
that extent, ownership of gilt-edged stocks to-day must be 
a gamble on the success of Mr Chamberlain’s appeasement 
policy, if in fact there is no alternative to war in the 
event of its breakdown. The decision will ultimately depend 
on factors entirely beyond the gilt-edged market’s control, 
and it may be more profitable, at this stage, to examine the 
probiem rather in terms of the cost of the re-armament 
measures to which this country is already committed and 
ls probable expansion under any practicable scheme of 
— defence preparation which falls short of war 
itself, 

Broadly, defence expenditure for the financial year 
1938-39—including Budget estimates and supplemen- 
taries—is £370 millions, of which, in round figures, £255 
millions is to be covered by taxation and £115 millions by 
borrowing. Already it is known that the Air Force total 
will increase by about £80 millions next year. If the 
Programme for all other services (including air-raid pre- 
Cautions) is not greatly increased beyond the present pro- 
gramme, something like £500 millions might cover total 

efence requirements next year. On the other hand, if the 
Programme were extended and expedited, another £100 
millions, making £600 millions in all, might represent the 
manit of practicable expenditure without putting the nation 
On a quasi-war basis. In either case, part of the increased 
; Penditure of next year could, and should, be financed 
‘om taxation and, to a less extent, from economies in non- 

efence expenditure. The national revenue will be less 

Hoyant in 1939-40 than in 1938-39, but there has, as yet, 
sila - really considerable falling off in many forms of 
an consumption which contribute largely to the 
paneed the and although industrial profits appear to have 

line ; cit peak about the middle of this year, their 
and ion So far fairly moderate. If by increased taxation 
of uaisdae it were found practicable to raise the share 

erence expenditure provided by taxation by, say, 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND GUARANTEED STOCKS 
In Order of Appropriate Redemption Date 


| | 





} | Price — 
Stock ; Redeemable’ Nov. 16, Yield 
} 1938 ° 
ed ; ir Eee ae | ” ae ; © 
412% Conversion Loan .......ccceceeceee | 1940-44 | 405 t17 6 
| 
L.P.T.B. 412% T.F.A. Stk. .......000. 1942-72 | Alo 2 
3% Conversion Loan .........ccccessseees 1944-64 itt 3 YT 9 
212%, Nat. Def. Bonds .............00.05 1944-48 99 424i & 
212°) Conversion Loan ........ssccess, | 1944-49 | 92 | 215 0 
ae | from 1952 | 9914x 
Railway Finance’ Corp. 2}°, Gtd. Stk. 1951-52. one 3 a ‘ 
3° » Conversion Loan ..................... 1948-53 | 100. | 3 0 6 
3% Austrian Internat. Gtd. ............ 1933-53 | 9812 | 3 3 0 
Lond. Elec. Trans. Finance Corp. q 
2! 70 SOM BUR, insasivecccecacees 1950-55 | 901> Bs. Fe 
OMe COMBO LAOR oo. cccccccccsasscocesees from 1957 | 108 | 3 9 6 
254°, Funding Loan ...... 1952-57 | 93loxd | 3 4 3 
3% Nat. Def. Loan ........, 1954-58 | 938 330 
4 ) Funding RE ikcicsnne | 1960-90 10914 3 8 0 
319°, Conversion Loan ..........ccceeees | from 1961 | = 991 311 0 
212% Funding Loan ..........cccccceeees 1956-61 | 8814 | 3 48 
Newfoundland 3%, Grd. Stk. ............ | 1943-63 | 9615 35 0 
3% Funding Loan ..........cesssssesseees 1959-69 | 951. | 3 49 
3% Redemp. Stk. (Tithe) ...........0008 1986-96 | 88 310 0 
| 
Pe Ne BEINGS occccccccccccccscscescscces | ae | 71 ; 310 9 
ae eee | ead | 78 310 9 
ee ae | oi 72 | > ¢ ¢@ 
4% Victory Bonds .....ccccccccccccccccces ‘iad | 10814 314 1 
Gtd. 25,°, Stock (Irish Land Act) | ies 82 | 3 8 0 
BONEN Dy 4.csccnssnnaccisecaccteciace | 85 311 3 


————— 


about £50 millions net, the amount to be raised by borrows 
ing would be approximately £200 millions a year on the 
more, and £300 millions on the less, optimistic of our two 
assumptions. If the additional amount raised by taxation 
and economies were £100 millions, the respective borrow- 
ing limits would be £150 millions and £250 millions. 
If the total normal national savings, under all headings, can 
be put at upwards of £400 millions a year, it is obvious 
that new gilt-edged borrowing on these dimensions can 
hardly be effected in any case without some resort to the 
weapons—restriction on non-Government borrowing and 
even a deliberate broadening of the basis of credit—which 
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to-day are at the Treasury’s disposal. The higher the total 
of actual borrowing, the greater the prospect that, despite 
the cushioning effect of these expedients, there will be 
some rise in effective interest rates and the greater the 
likelihood that the Treasury, in fixing the terms of any 
issue, will give practical recognition to that tendency, since 
the dimensions of future interest payments will be of 
secondary importance as compared with the necessity of 
obtaining prompt and complete subscription of the new 
money. On the other hand, it is evident that, so long as 
even armed peace is preserved, the amount of new borrow- 
ing will be only a fraction of the total raised during the 
last war, and any rise in interest rates to the heights, say, 
of 1918-20 will be wholly improbable. 

The evidence, altogether, supports the conclusion that, 
even if war is ruled out, Britain’s re-armament pro- 
gramme is unlikely to be completed without some further 
fall in gilt-edged prices, though the decline may, if all 
goes well, be relatively moderate. Even a limited further 
depreciation in values would, of course, be a serious matter 
for the many institutions and trustees which are large 
holders of Government stocks. They have, however, one 
means of mitigating its ill-effects, which was not open to 
them five or six years ago. For some time after the War 
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Loan Conversion of 1932, the gilt-edged market was com- 
pelled largely to go “long,” but more recently the Trea- 
sury has issued a number of “ dated” stocks which allow 
investors a wide choice of maturities during the next thirty 
years. In the table on page 381 we show the present prices 
and yields of gilt-edged stocks (including issues guaran- 
teed by the Treasury) according to dates of maturities on 
the usual assumption that those standing above par will 
be redeemed at the earliest, and those below par at the 
latest, date provided in the bond. 

It will be seen that the yields obtainable vary from 
about 2} to 34 per cent. In some instances a moderate fall 
in prices might, by bringing the stock below par, postpone 
its assumed date of repayment. Even if investors choose 
to omit these stocks from their list (or alternatively to 
assume the later repayment date) it is clear that they have 
still an opportunity for spreading the time risk factor in 
such a way as to ensure the ultimate return of their capital 
intact, at any average date, broadly, from 1948 onwards. 
If, in fact, any decline in prices is limited to a few points, 
then the probability of repayments in the early ‘forties 
reduces the “uncovered” period to four or five years. 
For “hedging” purposes, the possibilities suggested by 
this table deserve close consideration. 


Finance and Banking 


The Fall in Sterling.—Last Monday’s sudden drop 
in sterling from $4.75 to $4.70, details of which are given 
on another page, was due to a combination of causes. The 
chief influence probably was a fresh flight of funds from 
Europe to the United States, inspired by the hardening of 
world opinion against Germany and the consequent re- 
action upon the international political outlook. This move- 
ment of funds may have been bigger than some people 
suspect. Simultaneously there was a sudden though tem- 
porary movement of funds back to France, inspired by the 
first impression of M. Reynaud’s programme. This re- 
plenished the sterling resources of the French Control, 
and it appears that the French authorities decided to 
transfer part of this sterling into dollars. The British 
control made no attempt to resist Monday’s drop in ster- 
ling, but on Tuesday it gave energetic support, and the 
market estimates that on that day it lost about £5,000,000 
of gold. This week’s Bank return certainly does not contro- 
vert this view. International support was also given on 
Wednesday. Granted that Monday’s pressure was bigger 
than was generally expected, the British authorities must 
have been faced with the choice between immediate and 
sustained resistance and the course actually adopted, 
namely that of letting sterling fall to a point of natural 
resistance and then intervening. The latter alternative pos- 
sibly minimises the Exchange Account’s gold losses, but 
only at the cost of permitting a fall in the rate. On the 
other hand, with the exchanges so much at the mercy of 
political influences and capital movements, it is difficult 
to say that there is an appropriate rate for sterling, and 
$4.70 may be just as good, or as bad, as $4.75. 


* * * 


French Gold Revaluation.—Apart from the main 
purport of the new French financial changes, which are 
described in full elsewhere in this issue, the new conven- 
tion between the Treasury and the Bank of France 
possesses certain points of technical interest. Briefly, the 
Bank’s gold is to be written up from a basis of 43 to one of 
27.5 grammes, nine-tenths fine, per franc, and the profit on 
this revaluation is to be applied to a reduction of the 
Bank’s provisional advances to the Treasury. It is further 
agreed that the repayment of the balance of these advances 
shall ultimately be a first charge upon (a) the proceeds of 
the liquidation of the Exchange Fund and Rentes Fund; 
(6) the profit resulting from the immediate and conse- 


quential revaluation of the Bank’s devisen on the same 
basis as above; and (c) any profit from a future revalua- 
tion of the Bank’s gold and devisen. It is further agreed 
that the State’s permanent debt to the Bank shall be in- 
creased from Frs. 3,200 millions to Frs. 10,000 millions, 
the difference of Frs. 6,800 millions to be placed to the 
credit of the French Treasury forthwith. The profit on 
the Bank’s gold holdings of Frs. 55,808 millions, as shown 
in recent returns, will amount to Frs. 31,455 millions. 
Thus, neglecting any profit on the Bank’s devisen, the net 
effect on the Bank’s position will be to raise its gold stocks 
to Frs. 87,263 millions; to reduce provisional advances 
from Frs. 48,134 millions to Frs. 16,679 millions; to raise 
permanent advances to Frs. 10,000 millions; and to in- 
crease public deposits from Frs. 3,451 millions to 
Frs. 10,251 millions. M. Reynaud will look to this last 
sum to help him through the next six months, during which 
he has promised to refrain from approaching the capital 
market. The memorandum accompanying this decree says 
that the basis of revaluation was fixed so as to correspond 
to an exchange rate of Frs. 170 to the pound sterling. 
This rate is chosen so as to leave some margin for a possible 
appreciation of the franc from the Daladier limit of 
Frs. 179. This decision is also an implicit recognition that 
France is virtually on the sterling standard; while a simple 
calculation shows that the French authorities have assumed 
the sterling price of gold to be about 147s. 6d. per fine 
ounce. 


* + * 


French Control Operations.—The recovery of the 
franc during the first two days of the week, following upon 
the publication of M. Reynaud’s measures, provided the 
French authorities with an excellent opportunity to 
replenish their depleted gold and foreign exchange 
reserves. On Monday, they took full advantage of their 
opportunity. They rigidly resisted the tendency of the 
franc to appreciate as a result of the buying pressure 
caused by bear covering and some repatriations. Conse- 
quently, the inducement to buy francs at a rate close to 
the declared lowest level was strong. On the following 
day, however, the French control was unable to resist 
the temptation to give a visible display of the strength 
of the franc and allowed it to appreciate in relation t0 
sterling. At one time, the sterling-franc rate was permitic 
to decline to 178}. Since M. Reynaud declared on 
Saturday that the franc would stick to sterling in all 
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circumstances, the appreciation of the dollar against 
sterling should not in itself have led to an appreciation 
of the franc. As soon as the franc had departed from its 
officially-declared minimum level, however, it became 
vulnerable, and the anticipation of political opposition 
to M. Reynaud’s scheme produced renewed weakness on 
Wednesday. As a result, the French authorities, who had 
to support the rate, relinquished much of the foreign 
exchange acquired during the two previous days. Nor is 
this the only respect in which the tactics adopted by the 
French authorities are open to criticism. On Monday and 
Tuesday, strong buying pressure on dollars developed in 
London on French account, simultaneously with the 
improvement of the franc. To a large extent, this is known 
to have been due to operations by the French authorities, 
who, having bought sterling from French nationals, 
promptly resold it in order to acquire dollars. It is, of 
course, understandable that the French authorities should 
wish to build up a gold reserve in the United States, but 
it may well be asked why this could not be done without 
causing selling pressure on sterling in the open market. 
The technical co-operation between the members of the 
Tripartite Agreement can scarcely be adequate if such 
triangular transactions cannot be arranged behind closed 
doors in order to avoid disturbance to the market. 


* * * 


Irish Banks’ Returns.—The returns for the banks 
operating in Eire for the September quarter, published by 
the Currency Commission, are as follows : — 

(Thousand £’s) 
September quarter, 1938 
June | 
quarter, | quarter, »>-———~ — 


Sept. 











1937 1938 | a3, | Else- | +... 
In Eire | where | Total 
Liabilities :— | | 
Capital, reserves, etc. ...... 17,389 | 17,463 10,289 | 7,212 17,501 
Notes in circulation ......... 8,883 | 8,975 5,120 3,743 8,863 


Current deposit and other | 
SII sticcsddgniparnsers (161,285 | 162,626 113,319 | 43,288 156,607 

















Other liabilities ...........006. | 5,225 | 6,086 2,832 2,241 3073 
RLS | 192,783 | 195,133 | 131,560 | 56,485 188,045 
Assets :-— 
Gm ae balances with 
-ondon agents and other 
SI cccpquatnn ora ie | 11,536 | 13,366 5,022 | 9,803 | 14,825 
Money at call and short 3.43 8 ) 8.688 
IE sancscodschncdsilebadaien 10,454 | 13,431 | | 8,680 8, 
ON nil Rg 6,590 6,579 | 4,817 935 >is 
Loans and advances ......... 70,230 | 73,225 47,127 | 25,447 | 72,574 
nvestments— | | 
(a) Government ......... 75,658 | 70,835 | 3,862 65,066 | 68,928 
OO GEE crcsacidsseecene, 10,694 | 9,827 | 3,821 | 5,824) 9,645 
Other assets .....cccccccccccos | 7,619 | 7,867 | 3,229 4,401 7 
RI ceslandckcecstes | 192,783 | 195,133 | 67,888 120,157 188,045 
Excess of assets outside Eire | 
over liabilities outside Eire 


| 63,672 


| 69,082 | 


The decline in the volume of deposits is to some extent the 
result of the flotation of the Financial Agreement Loan, 
Which attracted funds from deposit accounts. The increase 
in cash probably reflects the desire of the banks to secure 
exceptional liquidity in the difficult period of the inter- 
national crisis, and it will be observed that this additional 
liquidity was obtained by reducing the amount of money 
at call and short notice. The increase in loans and advances 
reflects the growing confidence caused by the resumption 
of normal export conditions following the Anglo-Irish 
“greement. The fall in investments is partly explained by 
the additional demand for loans, but it is also due to the 
Persistent disequilibrium in the balance of payments, the 
‘xistence of which is demonstrated by the decline in the 
i ~ Ret Sterling assets, which have reached the lowest 
vet Yet recorded. This matter was fully dealt with in the 
“port of the Banking Commission, whose anxiety is proved 
y the above statistics not to have been unfounded. 


* * * 


mayench Guilder Bills.—Activity in the gold 
out . has recently been stimulated by operations arising 
of the coming repayment of French Railway bills to 


the amount of 150,000,000 guilders placed in Amsterdam. 
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These bills, which were marketed last year by the 
Mendelssohn group, contained a gold clause giving the 
holder the option of taking repayment either in guilders 
or in gold at a parity of 48.89975 kilos of fine gold per 
100,000 guilders. The present price of gold in Holland 
works out at about 48.66 kilos per 100,000 guilders and 
consequently every holder is exercising his gold option. 
A certain number of holders took advantage of the 
premium on forward gold which developed a few months 
ago to sell forward the gold to which they would become 
entitled on the maturity of the bonds. They have 
probably gained less advantage than those holders who 
are now selling in the spot market the gold taken by way 
of repayment, for the rise in the guilder price of gold 
over the past three months has been greater than the 
premium on forward gold which then obtained. Holders 
of these guilder bills have therefore earned the 34 per 
cent, interest at which the bills were placed, together with 
the yield on the guilder “swap” (for those outside 
Holland), and the premium of about 3 per cent. flat on 
gold redemption. In the circumstances, it is not surprising 
that a new line of 100,000,000 guilders French Govern- 
ment bills placed with the same group at 2} per cent. 
for 15 months should be meeting with considerable 
success. The new bills, which are dated November 30, 
1938, and will therefore provide part of the funds needed 
to repay the Railway bills maturing on that day, also 
have a gold clause, but in their case the optional gold 
parity is fixed at 48.33 kilos of fine gold to 100,000 
guilders. Another rise of 0.7 per cent. in the guilder price 
of gold would have to take place before this option 
became advantageous. 


* * + 


British Insurance and the Pogroms.—There has 
been considerable discussion this week of the liabilities 
falling on British insurance concerns from damage to 
Jewish properties during the recent “‘ riots ” in Germany. 


What is your 


mT | 


i “idan taut : 


to your family? 2 | 


F you listed all your personal 
I assets and converted them = 
into cash what would be the A 
total ? Now assuming from a 
safe investment interest on this amount could be 
obtained at the rate of 34°, per annum tax free, what 
income would this produce ? 


This is the test which you should apply to your own 
resources, so that you will know exactly what the 
financial position of your wife and family would be in 
the event of your death — a contingency which it is 
unwise to ignore. Most men are disappointed and 
not a little perturbed after this self examination. 
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LL ees 


Two aspects of the problem tend to dull the clear-cut 
outlines of legal issues involved—firstly, the alleged 
official inspiration and organisation of the outbreaks 
against Jews and their property, and secondly the 
announcement by the German authorities that the pay- 
ments in respect of claims must be made by the insurance 
companies not to the insured parties but to the Govern- 
ment. The first is obviously a highly debatable point. The 
second seems at first sight to tamper fundamentally with 
the insurance contract, but since the direct claims will 
fall very largely on German companies it may be assumed 
that the will of the authorities will prevail over the 
subtleties of the legal position—that in fact the claims 
will be paid, and in the manner ordered by the Govern- 
ment. The liabilities of Lloyds’ underwriters and British 
companies arising out of the direct placing of insurance 
against riot risks in Germany must be virtually mil. 
Formerly such business attained some magnitude, but it 
has been drastically reduced since 1933. The greatest 
liability to British insurance interests, indeed, is likely 


MONEY MARKET 


The Bank Return 


Tus weck’s decrease in the note cir- 
culation is a normal movement for the 
middle of November. The Christmas 
expansion in the circulation is not due 
to begin until the end of the month. 
By this time last year, however, the 
seasonal enlargement of the fiduciary 
note issue, from £200 to £220 millions, 
had been announced, but no similar in- 
crease has yet taken place this year. 


Nov. 17, Nov. 2,Nov. 9, Nov.16, 
1937 1938, 1938 1938 
£ mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mill. 
Issue Dept. : 


oS eee 326-4 326°4 326°4 326-4 
Notes in circula- 
MD <cntemipenns 481-1 483-9 482:7 478°6 
Banking Dept. : 
SS 66°8 42:5 43-7 47:8 
Public Deps. ... 33°2 14:1 15°9 35:0 
Bankers’ Deps. 86°7 109-5 109°5 89:5 
Other Deps. ... 36:1 36-4 35:5 35:0 
Govt. Secs. ....0. 76-6 102:4 101:6 95:2 
Discounts & Ad- 
eee 90 10-4 Ii1-1 12-4 
Other Secs. ...... 21-3 21:1 21:0 20-6 
_ Proportion......+0+ 42-8% 27-3% 27-9% 30:7% 


In the banking department, the rise 
of £4.1 millions in the Reserve, due to 
the contraction in the note circulation, 
has been offset by a reduction of £6.4 
millions in Government securities. This 
is the normal practice, and has the 
effect of keeping the total resources of 
the banking department at a constant 
level. The main movement this week is 
a change-over of about £20 millions 
from bankers’ to public deposits. Public 
deposits usually have a rising trend 
during November, as cash is being 
accumulated in readiness for the War 
Loan dividend payment. This week the 
trend has been reinforced by discre- 
pancies between the dates of Treasury 
bill payments and maturities. 


* 


Foreign Exchanges 


AFTER remaining around $4.73} until 
the week-end, sterling rallied to $4.75 
early Monday morning, as the result of 
the repatriation of funds to France, fol- 
lowing the announcement of M. Rey- 
naud’s programme. This rally was short- 
lived, for on the same day sterling 
dropped to $4.70. Since then the rate 
has hovered around $4.70 or a shade 
under, Thursday afternoon’s quotations 
being either side of $4.70. Spot francs 
were firm early in the week at a rate 
which ultimately fell to Frs. 178}. This 
appeared too low a rate to some oper- 


ators, who saw a chance of making a 
profit through sales of francs. The rate 
consequently rose on Wednesday to 
Frs. 1783, but strengthened again on 
Thursday to Frs, 178%. The repatria- 
tion movement is now less in evidence 
than it was early in the week. Forward 
francs, however, have been relatively 
strong, with the three months’ rate at 
Frs. 2} discount. There has been a 
marked appreciation of the Amsterdam 
rate from FI. 8.74 to Fl. 8.653. Origin- 
ally this movement was in sympathy 
with the dollar, but it has lately been 
reinforced by purchase of guilders in 
connection with the repayment of a 
maturing Dutch loan to France. Bel- 
gas have followed the dollar, the spot 
rate falling from bel. 27.89 to bel. 27.81, 
while the New York cross-rate keeps 
well inside the gold point. Forward 
belgas were strong, except for a short 
time on Thursday, when they eased as 
the result of Swiss selling. One month’s 
belgas are now quoted at par to a slight 
premium, and three months’ belgas 
were for a time practically down to par. 


* 


The Money Market 


THE renewed transfer of funds to New 
York and the temporary accumulation 
of cash in public deposits has made 
money a little less plentiful. Bond 
money was quoted every morning up to 
# per cent. instead of § per cent., and 


Nov. 18, Nov. 10, Nov. 17, 
1937 1938 1938 
a oO 


A 
Bank Rate .............0. 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate... 1p lp 1p 
Short Loan Rates : 
ens ae Ip—34-1* = Ip—-1* 1p>-1* 
WOE Andthadbbccocesces 1 1p- 1)-5 
Discount Rates : ie “~ Te 
Treasury bills ......... lp 1p 1p 


Three months’ bank 
bills 


ecereveveoceoocces 1730-53 1730-916 %Q% 


* Viz. 1p per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 54 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral, 


cheaper afternoon money did not begin 
to emerge until a later hour than usual. 
A little money is already being lent into 
the New Year, at } per cent. against 
bills and 14-4 per cent. against bonds. 

_The clearing banks were not buying 
bills quite so freely this week, but fair 
lines of January and early February 
Treasury bills were taken at 4 per cent. 


to arise through the reinsurance here of riot risks under- 
written by German and Swiss companies. In judging 
such claims the exceptional aspects of the riots which 
led to the damage and the deflection of the claim pay- 
ments do not enter into consideration. The general 
principle is that the reinsurer’s liability arises as soon as 
the direct insurer has paid. It is true that British reinsurers 
of riots and civil commotion risks in Spain have not yet 
paid, but in this case the clarification of legally established 
claims awaits a final decision as to which is the established 
Government of the country. No such complication arises 
from the anti-Jewish riots in Germany. Fortunately, the 
amount of German riot risk business reinsured in this 
country appears to be exceptionally small. For this reason, 
the German insurance companies directly involved may 
decide to waive their claims on reinsurers abroad. Their 
foreign reinsurance facilities are decidedly valuable to 
them and they may decide not to spoil this market by 
exercising the claims arising out of the abnormal 
occurrences of the past ten days. 


NOTES 


The Bullion Market 


THE weakening tendency of. sterling 
naturally created a fair arbitrage 
demand for gold early in the week, and 
on Tuesday in particular there was a 
big turnover. In some cases those who 
need dollars find it better to buy gold 
at the fixing and re-sell in New York 
The argument is that a direct purchase 
of dollars in the foreign exchange 
market may cause the rate to move 
before the purchase is completed; 
whereas a purchase of the gold at the 
fixing can be made at a determinate 
price. On Wednesday, gold touched its 
highest price since March, 1936. By 
Thursday the better tendency for 
sterling caused the demand for gold to 
ease, 

Last Monday’s depreciation of 
Sterling stimulated the American 
demand for cash silver, and with sup- 
plies on the short side the London price 
Strengthened, particularly after the 
fixing. This was reflected in_ the 
jump shown at Tuesday’s fixing, 
when there was also a widening o! 
the margin between the cash and for- 
ward prices. Wednesday’s price is the 





Silver, 
Gold price per 02, 
standard 
Pate | Price |PEE™| Ame. | = 
or 
per fine | pi, | dealt Cash aths. 
oz. | count 
* i 





1938 s 4 | d. | £°000 | d. d. 
Nov. 11 ... 146 7lo lopm)| 851 | 195g 19°15 
— FF 146 9 |lgpm _ 337 | 195g | 19%5 
» 14... [146 8 | lo pm! 1,223 [191116 19% 
» 15... 1148 3 /lopm! 881 | 191546 19%16 
» 16 ... |148 1 |lo pm 749 #20 193 
_» 17_.. |14710!2 lo pm 367 197, | 19) 

* Above or below American shipping price. This 
week’s calculations are based on a “temporary 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 3d. 
per cent. 


i At oan, : . 
he New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


highest since last March’s reduction in 
the New York price from 45 to 43 
cents. It is noticeable that India has not 
followed this week’s advance. Current 
London prices, in fact, are now only 
maintained by American buying, and 
as these prices are too high for trade or 
arbitrage purchases, there is at least 4 
suggestion that recent American de- 
mand has been official. 
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Investment 


Markets Waver.—It is doubtless true that some 
degree of technical reaction was to be expected from Wall 
Street after the vigorcus advance of last week. But it is no 
less true that the anti-Semitic outbreaks in Germany at the 
end of last week and their official extension in the form of 
heavy “fines” sharply challenged the market’s hopeful 
assumption that the policy of “ appeasement ” would have 
a favourable atmosphere in which to develop. It is for- 
tunate, perhaps, that the London market has mingled hope 
with certain reservations on this question, and in conse- 
quence the resulting falls were not of a serious nature. 
Declines in gilt-edged reached their maximum of half a 
point on Tuesday, but they were due largely to the with- 
drawal of buying support, and to the opening of a number 
of “bear” positions. Throughout the market the former 
factor, of reduced support, was largely responsible for any 
reaction in prices, which was not attributable to any signi- 
ficant selling pressure. Some observers professed to detect 
foreign selling arising directly from the German decrees, 
but the general view was that such direct operations were 
small. As a qualitative factor in the relations between Ger- 
many and the rest of the world, however, the recent out- 
bursts cannot be ignored, and not least by the stock 
markets. Even the imminence of the Anglo-American 
Trade Agreement did not produce any considerable increase 
in business from mid-week onwards, although it made for 
a welcome improvement in the tone. A weaker pound and 
an uncertain franc provide sufficient cause for the quiet 
condition of the investment markets, in which home rail 
stocks remain the Cinderella. And among industrial shares 
the prevailing mood is marked not by dramatic changes in 
prices—on the whole, movements have been extremely 
small—but by limited buying interest. 


* * * 


The Share-Pushing Bill.—The revised version 
of the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Bill, which was 
the subject of brief comment on page 331 of last week’s 
issue of The Economist, has created much less heart- 
stirring than the first Bill, introduced last July. It will be 
recalled that under the original Clause 9 of the Bill, a 
person inducing or attempting to induce another to invest 
money by a statement “ which he knows or could reasonably 
be expected to know to be false or by a promise or forecast 
Which he has no reasonable ground for supposing to be 
likely to be fulfilled or verified” would be guilty of an 
offence punishable with a maximum penalty of seven years’ 
imprisonment. Apprehension was felt that the reference to 

reasonable grounds” in the definition of the offence 
Would expose the bona fide broker’s recommendation of 
shares, or investment advice in the Press, to the penalties 
of the clause. As re-drafted in Clause 10 of the new Bill, 
the offence is now defined to penalise only those state- 
ments, promises and forecasts which are known by the 
maker to be misleading, false or deceptive, or the “ reck- 
less” making of such statements. This change of language 
brings the new offence into line with the definition of 
fraudulent misrepresentation which has long been accepted 
in the civil courts—a false statement made with knowledge 
of its falsity or “ recklessly,” that is, without caring 
whether it is false or true. In view of its history in the 
civil Courts the introduction of the word “ reckless ” into 
the revised Bill sets up no new legal concept. Some invest- 
ment advisers still feel concern that promises and forecasts 
remain within the scope of the offence of inducement. In 
ot, the fringe of speculative gossip in Throgmorton 
aa Which provides a useful incentive to business, 

* nevertheless close to the definition of “reckless,” or at 
ae 0% ia. to defend from the charge. The onus, how- 

ish = ould Presumably lie with the prosecution to estab- 
are made Tht, disregard of truth when such statements 
push €. The difficulty is that the worst type of share- 

ng frauds have flourished in the past because adequate 


weapons to proceed against fraudulent forecasts or pro- 
mises, as distinct from misrepresentations of existing facts, 
have not been available under the criminal law. 


* oy oa 


¥ Outside ’’ Dealings .— For the third time, the Com- 
mittee for General Purposes of the London Stock Ex- 
change has postponed its decision on the changes in the 
rules which passed their first stages on July 25th. ‘To 
represent the various stages in this deferment of final 
ratification (which were recorded in The Economist of 
October 22nd and are now extended for four weeks) as due 
to any inefficiency, would be quite unjust. The postpone- 
ments have provided the fullest opportunity for all shades 
of “ House ” opinion to crystallise on this important con- 
troversy of non-member dealings. It is somewhat ironical 
that it is not the rule itself which is new, but rather the 
particular terms of obedience which the Committee has 
proposed. Whether the effect of the rules for “testing the 
market ” would be such as to reduce the volume of busi- 
ness available for the broker as well as the jobber is still a 


question of hot debate. Some observers suggest that the - 


interests of private and institutional investors would in all 
probability be prejudiced under the new rules. Perhaps it 
is impossible, under the existing organisation of the Stock 
Exchange, to express any general intention to secure the 
best terms for clients and fair dealing for jobbers in the 
form of mechanical rule. If that is the conclusion, it has an 
important bearing on the perennial question of a Stock 
Exchange Charter. 


* * * 


Peru and Brazil.-The foreign bondholder gets 
many kicks, but a few ha’pence. This week the latter consist 
of the offer to resume service on the Peru 7} per cent. 
(Guano) loan of 1922, of which £869,500 is outstanding. 
This loan has received irregular remittances since 1932. 
The Peruvian Government’s proposals involve cancellation 
of interest arrears to the end of 1937, and the resumption 
of regular service as from June 1, 1938, at 4 per cent. plus 
a cumulative 2 per cent. sinking fund allocation. While the 
annual service moneys will only amount to £52,170, in- 
cluding sinking fund, the Council of Foreign Bondholders 
regards the terms as the best obtainable, and recom- 
mends acceptance of the offer. This Peruvian example 
might be observed by other debtors. A year has elapsed 
since Brazil suspended her debt service. In an interview 
last week President Vargas declared that resumption of the 
service based on the Aranha plan was impossible. Without 
attempting to condone Brazil’s default, it is true to say 
that her trade figures confirm President Vargas’s view. 
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From January to June, 1938, the weight of all exports rose 
by 19 per cent., but their f.o.b. value fell by 2} per cent. 
as compared with the first half of 1937, owing to the sharp 
drop in coffee prices. For the first six months of the year 
40 per cent. more coffee was sold, but the proceeds were 
only 2 per cent. higher. A leading dealer has offered specific 
suggestions for relieving the present state of chronic de- 
fault. He proposes that, after July next, the sums hitherto 
required for repaying the 4 per cent. stock of 1936 should 
form a nucleus for resuming some payment on the senior 
loans, and that a small part of the 8,600,000 bags of coffee 
now held as security for the 7 per cent. Realisation Loan 
1930 should be released annually for the benefit of bond- 
holders. It would be dangerous for the creditor to make the 
path of default easier by undue readiness to agree to 
beggarly terms, but in Brazil’s case there is a strong argu- 
ment for ending the impasse and working out a final 
settlement at a later stage. 


* * * 


Industrial Profits in October.—A decline of only 
1.06 per cent. in the profits of 163 companies announced 
in October, compared with their results in their previous 
financial years, is more reassuring than the 10.31 per cent. 
fall recorded in September. But the movement in any par- 
ticular month is always somewhat arbitrary, and the figures 
show, for the third month in succession, that the decline 
in industrial earnings still continues. The following table 
shows the recorded profits for each month over the past 
two years : — 

INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 1936-38 


i 
. No. . Inc.on! x vo. : Inc. on 
Year and Net | | Year and | Net 
Month ~ Profits* | ny Month Cos.| Profits* P — 
1936 £ °, | 1937 | oe eae 
eres 146 8,104,438 18°09 | Nov. ... | 206 | 23,579,407 | 20-25 
sok 177 15,591,516 13-49 ' Dec....... | 152 | 18,101,112 | 14-69 
TE. kasinee 175 18,438,723 | 15-49 j 
1937 i 1938 } 
ARES 110 | 13,222,882 | 15-92 | Jan....... 107 | 13,832,382 | 19-90 
Is. ‘netteos 208 27,956,588 8°95 Feb. ... | 202 | 29,792,378 5-52 
March ... | 307 53,554,168 12:52 March... | 337 56,721,336 9-19 
April ...... 245 31,712,217 23-36 April ... | 225 28,481,318 | 17-19 
| OS ee 255 25,053,946 14°09, May ... | 320 45,915,238 | 11-42 
June ...... 265 43,924,563 21-19 June...... | 260 38,076,415 11-09 
ET hccenay | 193 | 15,260,299 19-62 July...... | 181 | 16,530,811 3°44 
eee 62 6,042,402 9-41 Aug. ... 81. 8,300,386 al-16 
Best... 1 Bi 7,269,607 27-80 Sept. ... | 112 7,962,024 al0-31 
Oct. ...... | 177 14,884,260 | 26°97 | Oct. ...... 163, 14,279,785 al-06 
i { 
* After debenture interest. (a) Decrease. 


Heavy industrial companies are still making a better show 
than miscellaneous industrial concerns. The low percentage 
fall recorded for October is, in fact, largely due to the 
satisfactory results achieved by the iron, coal and steel 
group, whose latest profits of £3,298,000 are 26 per cent. 
higher than those recorded in their previous financial 
years. The exclusion of this group would result in a 7 per 
cent. fall in profits for the remaining companies, and if 
shipping companies’ earnings were also excluded the fall 
would amount to as much as 12 per cent. 


* * * 


‘* Flexing ’’ the Fixed Trust.—In May, 1937, 
sub-unit holders in the British Empire “A” Fixed 
Trust were invited to exchange their holdings into the 
shares of a managed investment trust company. At that 
time The Economist pointed out that most of the advan- 
tages claimed for the offer would have been provided by 
an exchange into a flexible unit trust. The fate of sub- 
sequent conversion offers, and the relatively unfavourable 
market performance of the new shares, was examined 
on pages 22 and 23 of The Economist’s Unit Trust Survey, 
published on May 28th last. It was, indeed, necessary 
to write off the conversion movement as a confession of 
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failure in principle and performance. In view of the special 
advantages of the unit method for the small investor, 
it remained surprising that no group, recanting its 
initial faith in fixity, was prepared to offer fixed trust 
sub-unit holders the opportunity to exchange into a 
flexible unit trust. The National Group (which last 
October sponsored an offer of conversion of National 
“A” Fixed Trust sub-units, which was accepted by 
less than one-fifth of the sub-units outstanding) has 
met this deficiency in a scheme for “ flexing ”’ the Univer- 
sal Fixed Trust. A new trust, Universal Second Unit 
Trust, is to be set up, with a similar general portfolio to 
that of the Universal Fixed Trust, but with wide manage- 
ment powers. The latter, however, will be exercised only 
when considered desirable, and with the express approval 
of the trustee. Sub-units in the new trust will be available 
for exchange, free of cost, to existing sub-unit holders 
of Universal Fixed Trust, and also to the public. This 
offer, it is stated, would enable holders of some /4! 
millions of sub-units to enjoy flexibility of management. 
Thus the offer is considerably larger in scope than any 
of the seven conversion offers made between May, 1937, 
and January, 1938. It is to be presumed that sub-unit 
holders who convert will pay a semi-annual management 
charge, since their initial loading charge did not cover 
management services. 


* * * 


Imperial Airways’ Future.—On Monday last Sir 
John Reith made his first speech to the shareholders otf 
Imperial Airways in annual meeting. But his thunder had 
already been stolen, three days earlier, by Sir Kingsley 
Wood in the House of Commons, who then announced an 
impending Bill to merge Imperial Airways and British 
Airways into a public corporation, financed by the issue of 
Treasury-guaranteed fixed-interest stocks. Shareholders 
were therefore more anxious to obtain light and assurances 
regarding the possible purchase basis for their shares than 
to discuss the achievements and shortcomings of the past. 
Sir John made the point (long apparent to the thoughtful 
investor) that the company’s present position is neither 
commercially nor constitutionally satisfactory. The oil ot 
Government subsidy policy has refused to mix with the 
water of private enterprise. Hence it is extremely difficult 
to divine the “ fair and reasonable price ” to be agreed for 
the undertaking, failing which the matter will go to arbitral 
award. Sir John assured his audience that the directors 
would seek the best possible terms for the shareholders, 
and that another meeting would be held before terms were 
agreed. The Stock Exchange response to the public 
corporation announcement was at first uncertain, but the 
shares later advanced from 25s. 6d. to 29s. Two points are 
relevant in connection with this valuation. First, it is only 
slightly below the price of 30s. at which, after much dis- 
cussion, 1,000,000 £1 ordinary shares were issued in July 
last year. Secondly, it is clear that an equivalent amount 0! 
Treasury-guaranteed stock would provide a smaller return 
than the present 7 per cent. dividend affords on the shares. 
It may be argued, on the extreme view, that the shares 
have no income expectation apart from the subsidy. Last 
year the company received £535,000 in subsidies, which 
covered ordinary dividend, obsolescence and some 
£307,000 of general and operating expenses. Somewhere 
between the extreme view and the disingenuous suggestion 
that the Empire Air Mail scheme guarantees a 10 per cent. 
dividend return, the basis for settlement appears to lie. 
And shareholders who have hitherto received an average 
return of 44 per cent. on their nominal capital would 
obtain somewhat more, on the basis of 30s. of Govern- 
ment-guaranteed stock (carrying, say, 34 per cent. 
interest) per £1 share, although the optimistic speculators 
who bought the shares at 67s. 6d. in 1936 may well feel 
deflated. 





* * * 


Dorman Long and South Durham.—It would be 
unwise to draw final conclusions from the increased profits 
of Dorman Long and the reduced ordinary and “B 
ordinary dividends of its neighbour, South Durham Steel 
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and Iron, until the full reports of each concern are avail- 
able. First impressions of the Dorman Long figures, how- 
ever, are decidedly favourable. Trading profits for the year 
to September 30th have increased from £1,388,026 to 
£1,498,517, and even after substantially higher provision 
for taxation (which in 1936-37 absorbed £152,208) profits 
have increased from £1,223,210 to £1,239,583. Dividends 
are maintained at 18 per cent. on the preferred ordinary 
and 10 per cent. on the ordinary shares. As in the previous 
year, £300,000 is provided for depreciation and £200,000 
to general reserve. In short, the dividends are covered in 
each case with a generous margin of the order of 13 per 
cent., as in the previous year. Such results do not reflect 
the recent fall in steel output for the North-East Coast dis- 
trict to the same extent as South Durham Steel’s reduced 
dividends. The latter concern is to pay 10 per cent. on the 
ordinary and 4 per cent. on the “ B” ordinary—in each 
case a reduction of 3 per cent. During the year to Sep- 
tember, 1937, output for the district amounted to 2,722,000 
tons, and in the latest year to 2,530,000 tons. It would 
appear, from further examination of the figures, that 
Dorman Long fared extremely well during the first half 
of the year, to March last. During that period North-East 
Coast Steel output amounted to 1,469,000 tons, compared 
with 1,326,000 tons for the corresponding period of 
1936-37, but in the second half of the financial year output 
was no higher than 1,061,000 tons, compared with 
1,396,000 tons for the second half of 1936-37. Dorman 
Long, however, is an integrated concern, whose costs would 
not necessarily reflect market prices for steel-making mate- 
rials. It is probable, therefore, that profit-margins have 
been favourable during the past year. But in view of the 
recent fall in District output, it is evident that the current 
year’s results may be distinctly less favourable unless de- 
mand is encouraged. And despite the arguments of Sir 
Walter Benton Jones at the United Steel meeting last 
month, some reduction in steel prices may be the only 
solution for stimulating demand. The highly geared ordin- 
ary shares stand at 29s. to yield £7 8s. per cent. 


* * * 


Brewery Profits.—During October, brewery shares 
were affected by fears of increased taxation and by the 
threatened increase in rating liabilities under the 
“Robinson” decision. The latest brewery reports, 
although they reflect the consequences of recession and 
nsing costs, have done something to correct this price 
weakness. The results of Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton and 
Ansell’s Brewery are summarised below :— 














Earned for | 
: | Earned | : Current 
Company Total | for | quay | Dj _ 
years ended Sep. 30)| profits | prior ee 
charges) Amt. Rate | Price | Yield 
felipe I eet Ba. a 
o ' Oo 
Bass, Ratcliff & £ & £ ” | = 
Gretton— | j 
WUE Sisteiensass 11,403,573 849,334 584,512 26:-1¢ 24t | 
a iekicediua 1,474,681 873,883 611,185 27:°3t+ 25+ 115 4° 6t 
i |1s412,569 873,897 613,441 27:4t 25t (£1) 
Ansell’s Brewery— 
ee: niinienbhnisie 620,237 540,159 478,427 55-1 25 | 
+ 758,688 647,966 586,235 36:3 17)» 64/6 | 5°4 
sconsesatons 754,160 625,142 563,412 32:2 17l2 J(£l) | 
initial aie ee | } — 
t Tax free. 
The 4 


% per cent. reduction in the total earnings of Bass, 
Ratcliff and Gretton is more than offset by a reduction in 
depreciation, and in consequence tax-free earnings for the 
ordinary stock are practically unchanged. Total profits of 
Ansell’s are within 4 per cent. of the previous year’s total, 
though in this case the increase in taxation further 
ee carnings on the ordinary stock. These represent 
ae cent. on the increased capital of £2,000,000, 
Which in 1936-37 only the final dividend was paid. 
or : a in the price of materials is reported, 
: a, though turnover reached a new record, and 
(nde . — were recorded in the first half-year 
evidently Holt Brewery prospectus), the cost factor 
year a Y accounts for the small reduction in profits for the 
per 8 a whole. A decrease in total profits of less than 2 
cat. is shown by Peter Walker and Son, Warrington 

whi Urton, whose revenue was £552,398 in 1937-38, 


hile the profits of Northampton Brewery Company, 
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at £244,837, actually record a modest rise of £3,700 
For a year of recession, the maintenance of brewery share 
dividends is welcome. But, for the future, fiscal and 
rating problems may play a larger part in the market 
performance of the shares, even if consumption is reason- 
ably well maintained. 


* * * 


Aircraft Expansion.—Criticism may be levelled against 
the speed of rearmament, but no evidence of inertia is 
to be found in aircraft company balance sheets. Hawker 
Siddeley Aircraft have been compelled by the rapid 
growth of orders to make four important Capital issues 
in three years, and a fifth is now being made. In 1937-38 
alone, £2,603,000 gross of new money was raised (of which 
£2,000,000 was represented by an issue of redeemable 
preference shares) and a £3,500,000 4 per cent. debenture 
issue has been underwritten this week at 99. The tem- 
porary nature of these financial requirements to finance 
work in progress is emphasised by the fact that the new 
debentures will be repaid by 1946 at the latest. They will, 
in effect, be self-liquidating, and there will be no necessity 
to provide heavy amortisation out of profits. The con- 
solidated balance sheet, available for the first time, shows 
that stock and work on hand amount to £6,398,000 gross 
or £3,658,000 net after progress payments. The growth 
of disclosed profits last year, however, is only of a moderate 
order. Total profits amount to £821,954, against £783,438, 
but as they represent only dividends and interest from 
subsidiaries sufficient to cover the maintained 42} per 
cent. distribution, the real expansion of profits cannot be 
measured. Preference dividends absorb £100,289 net, 
against £145,000 net required in a full year. After allowing 
for the redeemable preference dividend, earnings on a 
slightly increased amount of ordinary stock are about 
1 per cent. lower at 46-8 per cent. Rapid expansion is 
shown by Boulton Paul Aircraft. For the nine months to 
July 31, 1938, total profits amounted to £38,938, against 
£21,369 for a full year. The increased activity of the 
company, however, is marked by a rise in total stocks 
from {297,000 to £679,889. No ordinary dividend is being 
paid, though 9.7 per cent. actual was earned. A loss of 
£31,062 sustained by Airspeed (1934), Ltd., in 1936-37, 
was due largely to expenditure written off and losses of a 
special nature, and the profit of £35,827 for the latest 
year is in satisfactory contrast. Whatever may lie in store 
for the aircraft industry when re-armament is “ com- 
pleted,” Sir Kingsley Wood’s forecast of an £80 millions 
increase in the Air Force estimates suggests that satisfactory 
profits in the immediate future are assured. 


* an * 


The Week’s Company Profits.— Brewery companies 
are particularly well represented in the week's profit and 
loss accounts, which are analysed on page 407, and some 
satisfactory results come from machine tool companies. 
Reports received this week from 47 companies (excluding 
four for which comparable figures are not available) show 
net profits of £5,393,000, against £5,618,000, a decline of 
4 per cent. The cumulative profits total for 2,132 com- 
panies this year are £270,741,000, as compared with 
£248.967,000, the increase still being 9 per cent. We dis- 
cuss the week’s results in preceding Notes and on page 389 
under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 
a 
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Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue 
reports of company meetings begin on page 398. Sir John 
Reith’s references to the future of Imperial Airways are 
discussed on page 386. At the Argentine Great Western 
Railway meeting, Mr J. A. Goudge pointed out that while 
the prospect of some capital rearrangement had come one 
year nearer, they were not yet in a position to present any 
sort of scheme. At the Mitchells and Butlers meeting, Sit 
William Waters Butler referred to the serious cons¢- 
quences for breweries of a recent decision in the King’s 
Bench Division, as a result of which the cost of public- 
house improvement would become prohibitive. Their own 
company had spent over £1,000,000 in the past seven years 
on improvements and new licensed houses. Sir Edmund 
Davis, at the South West Africa meeting, referred to the 
transfer of sterling to England by arrangement with the 
German Government and the bankers in Berlin, and re- 
ported that £100,000 had been received. After discussing 
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certain aspects of the public finances of Australia and New 
Zealand, the Hon. Edmund W. Parker, chairman of 
Dalgety and Company, said there were indications that the 
price of wool might harden. Reviewing the prospects of 
Sudan Plantations Syndicate tor the current year, Sir 
Alexander MacIntyre anticipated an average crop (al- 
though the area planted would be 167,000, against 
168,000 feddans), and referred to the substantial rise 
in Egyptian cotton prices. At the Kassala Cotton meet- 
ing, the Hon. A. M. Asquith emphasised that the com- 
pany was fortunate in having had a bumper crop in 
a year of poor prices. The chairman of S. Smith and 
Sons (Motor Accessories) discussed important de- 
velopments in the corundite plug and in aircraft plugs. 
At the Second Industrial Trust meeting Mr W. Sand- 
ford Poole remarked that the setback in the investment 
valuation in the year under review had been only 22 
per cent. 


EXCHANGES 





London 
SETTLING DAYS 


TICKET 
NOVEMBER 22 


ACCOUNT 
NOVEMBER 24 


AFTER two days in which the market 
measured the practical politics of 
appeasement with a country whose 
leaders had acquiesced in measures of 
medizval severity against the Jews, the 
Stock Exchange managed to find some 
power of recovery in mid-week. The 
Jew-baiting was called off, but the major 
factor was undoubtedly the imminent 
signing of the Anglo-American Trade 
Pact on Thursday. Some early “ bear ” 
operations in the gilt-edged market were 
thereupon promptly reversed, and the 
tone of the market improved. 

Fears lest the policy of appeasement 
might be prejudiced by the German ex- 
cesses were rife on Monday and Tues- 
day. In the gilt-edged market, as else- 
where, the reaction in prices, limited to 
vs on Monday and ~ on Tuesday in the 
undated stocks, was attributable less to 
any significant volume of selling than to 
the drying-up of buying support. Some 
“bear” selling operations were evident, 
and the closure of these positions was a 
contributory factor in the quarter-point 
recovery in mid-week. The slight im- 
provement continued on Thursday. 

In the foreign bond list, Peru Guano 
loan improved sharply on the new ser- 
vice arrangement (discussed on page 
385), but that was the limit of interest 
in the South American list. German 
and Czech bonds’ were _ initially 
depressed on political nervousness, but 
recovered in mid-week. Far Eastern 
bonds remained heavy, and were no 
better than steady in mid-week. 


* 


Home rail stocks opened unfavour- 
ably, and although some buying support 
was prompted at lower levels, further 
falls followed on Tuesday, particularly 
heavy among the guaranteed stocks. 
The disappointing traffics prevented the 
market from sharing in the mid-week 
improvement, and once again the 
guaranteed and debenture stocks were 
singled out for attack. Argentine rail 
stocks were encouraged by the forma- 
tion of the minimum grain price 
scheme. 

Under the influence of bad news 
from Germany and Wall Street’s 
reverse, the industrial market began the 


week with an unsettled tone and a 
downward trend in prices. Sentiment 
improved towards mid-week, but the 
volume of business remained on a small 
scale. Iron and steel shares were dull to 
start with, Thornycroft being the most 
prominent among the exceptions, but 
prices hardened on the Dorman Long 
and Brown Bayley’s Steel profits 
announcements. John Brown were sup- 
ported on Thursday. Clarke Chapman 
were in demand in an otherwise ir- 
regular coal section, and similarly no 
pronounced trend emerged among en- 
gineering issues. Electrical equipment 
shares were irregular or slightly easier, 
and Lancashire Dynamo, after an initial 
advance, reacted on _ profit-taking. 
Motors on the whole were easier, the 
chief victims being the heavy vehicle 
group on the reduced Dennis dividend. 
Among aircraft shares, Hawker Sidde- 
ley fell at first on news of the deben- 
ture issue, rallied temporarily, and 
then turned dull again. Textiles made a 
mixed showing, though rayon shares 
hardened towards mid-week. Except 
for Bass, breweries lost a little ground, 
and Benskins fell on the reduced divi- 
dend. Tate and Lyle were again in 
some request in the provisions and 
catering group, but reacted on the 2 
in 5 share bonus. Store shares led by 
Woolworth were lower early in the 
week, but an improvement occurred on 
Wednesday. Miscellaneous shares con- 
tinued to show an uncertain tendency. 


* 


In the first part of the week, oil 
shares were depressed slightly by the 
absence of investment buying and the 
limited volume of professional support. 
The tendency then improved, as in 
other sections, and there was a little 
Continental buying, but prices eased 
again on Thursday. Rubber shares were 
as listless as ever, though such changes 
as occurred after the Restriction Com- 
mittee’s decision were downwards. 

After a weak start, the mining market 
recovered a little on Wednesday, but 
turnover failed to improve despite the 
rising gold price, and the undertone 
became irregular again on Thursday. 
Kaffirs fell back generally on Monday, 
but there was some recovery later. 
Prices were helped by Paris support 
for the dividend-payers. The Cape 
bought developing mines (especially 
New Central Wits. and Western Reefs), 
but on only a small scale. Rhodesian 
copper shares rallied temporarily after 


a disappointing start. Other base metal 
shares were irregular and featureless. 


“ FINANCIAL NEWS” 





INDICATORS 
| | Security Indices 
Corres. 
| Total — 
1938 Day | 
| Bargains$ 1937 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* | int.t 
i 
——_—_ a , 
Nov. 11) 6,275 | 7,365 85:1 | 126-0 
Nov. 14 6,445 | 7,365 84:6 | 125°8 
Nov. 15; 5,970 | 7,565 842 | 125°5 
Nov. 16 5,815 7,710 §=84-6 «| 125-4 
Nov. 17; 5,660 8,400 84:3 | 125°3 
1938 | 
High... | 97-2 | 131-0 
Jan, 12 | Feb. 4 
Low... 73°7,— | «119 9 


| Sept. 28 | Sept. 27 
| 


¢ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July 1, 
1935 = 100. +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ index of 151 industrial 
ordinary share prices stood on Tuesday, 
November 15th, at 63-8, compared 
with 63-2 a week ago and 62:3 a month 
ago. The respective average yields are 
5-83, 5-90 and 6-03 per cent. We give 
below a selection of the component 
indices :— 


Prices 

(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) || , 

RI SOI I ac heeenaigninincdhimenmnenuns 1938 
ot Securities) 














| i al 
Oct. 18,| Nov. 8,|Nov. 15, /#'8” 
| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 
Bidg. mats. (6) | 76-2 | 76-2| 78:6) 87-1 
INE scasnnse 76-4| 81-7 | 82:3 | 106-7 
Elec. mfg. (12) | 115-3 | 118-5 | 120-2 | 1297 
Iron and st. (17) | 50°4| 55°2| 56:0| 664 
Motors (6) ...... | 33-5 | 34-2 | 35°6 || 390 
Oil (4) 00.00... | 81-2] 82-9| 80-9) 921 
Brew., etc. (20) | 116°7 | 111-1 | 112-9 | 133 6 
Sn ee Sallie . 
Yields % \ 
____ || Prices 
Grou HTS re Wi || 1938 
- Oct. 18, Nov. 8, Nov. 15, Low 
1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 
Bidg. matls. ... | 7-27| 7:27| 7:05 || 691 
Coat hieidadiseaiianass 6°79 | 6:29) 6:25 | 69 / 
Elec. manufg.... | 5-83 | 5-66 | 5°59 | 1080 
Iron and steel 8-18 | 7:40) 7:28 | 45-4 
Motors ......... 36] 6-24) 5:99|| 304 
i Liettniliiaaed 7:43 | 7:28) 7: | as.9 
Breweries, etc. 5:80 | 5-98 5°89 i il 
New York 


THIS week Wall Street has been in 
orderly retreat. The causes, however, 
have been mixed. It was considered that 
the advance during the week to Novem- 
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ber 12th, when election buying was in 
evidence, was too rapid: the Dow in- 
dustrial index advanced six points in as 
many days, and some profit-taking was 
only to be expected. But the downward 
movement was initiated by the anti- 
Semitic outbreaks in Germany, and 
fresh impetus was given to Wednes- 
day’s bad break by fears that the 
atmosphere would be further charged 
by a speech from Herr Hitler on 
Thursday, although he actually re- 
mained silent. Another contributory 
factor lay in the weakness of sterling, 
and sentiment was also damped by re- 
ports of a fresh anti-trust drive. Home 
business mews, however, continued 
good, and at times exerted a welcome 
steadying effect. Steel and motor shares, 
which were well supported in the pre- 
vious week, were the first to suffer in 
Monday's wave of profit-taking. Steel 
output for the current week is estimated 
by Jron Age at 62.5 per cent. of 
capacity, against 61 per cent. Aircraft 
shares were strong almost throughout 
the week, and resisted the downward 
trend. Rails and utilities did not escape 
the general weakness, and were a shade 
lower than at the beginning of the 
month. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 


Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

o i m 17, 

1938 1938 1938 1933 

. Rome one \4. Manufacturing 
rans 

_— Briggs......... 351g 3234 
Atchison ...... 4414 4014 Chrysler ...... 867g 8258 
Balt. & Ohio.. 854 7°8! Blec. Autolite 347s 32!2 
UES B vencsiaenice 125g 12°8' Gen. Motors.. 5314 5014 


Can. Pacific... 67g 614 7 lg 8 
Ches. & Ohio 36. 3454 + oe oy Feel 105g 91 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 285¢ 26 Packard Mtr. 55g 5 
Illinois Cent... 1612 1514' Bendix Avtn. 245s 2214 
N.Y. Central.. 2154 195g Boeing AirplIn 277, 30!2 
Northern Pac. 137g 1214 Douglas Air... 69 67 
Pennsylv. R... 2414 22'8x United Aircft. 37 3614 
Southern Pac. 2112 1914 Air Reduction 675g 6412 
Southern Rly. 2114 1878 Allied Chem). 193! 183 
Union Pac. ... 99 Col. Carbon 97 965g 
Greyhound... 2034 195g Dupont ...... 151 147 
Un. Carbide 9012 873g 
J < 
2, Utilities and (U.S.Ind. Alc. 2912 2834 
Communications AllisChalmer 521g 4914 
Am. W’works, 1512 13!) Gen. Electric 4754 4414 
C’wlth. & S..... 21g 13g. West’hseElec. 1247, 11734 
Con. Edison... 34 3012 AmericanCan 10214 9712 
Col. Gas & Ei 85g 712 Addressogrph 29 2912 
El Bond & Sh. 1312 1112 Caterpillar ... 51 4654 
Nat Pwr & Lt. 95g 812 Cont. Can.... 42 3912 
N. American., 25 2214 Ingersoll Rnd117 112 
Pac. Gas & El 297g 287, Int. Harvester 6734 6212 
Pac. Lighting 427g 42 Johns Manvle 10812 10214 
Pub Serv N.J. 347g 33 |Am.Radiator 185g 17 
StanGas&E. 434 41g Corn Prods.... 68 6514 
UnitedCorp. 414 35g J1Case&Co. 9614 9112 
Un. GasImp. 1234 115g Glidden ...... 28 2512 
Amer. Tel. ... 14834148 G.Am. Trans 5512 532 
Internat. Tel. 101g 914 Allied Stores 135g 121 
Westn, Union 2914 2615 CelaneseofA. 263g 2354 
Radio 834 8lg Ind. Rayon... 26°, 26 


» B Pref 6530 Colgate Palm. 167g 15 
_Eastm’n Kdk. 18612 181 
3. Extractive and |Gillette ...... 91g 8l2 
Metal | Loews .....000. 62 59lq4 


Am. Rol, Mili 23 221,| 20th Cen. Fox 275g 2654 


Beth. Steel ... 753g 74 
Beth. Steel P. 1131; 11314 
Republic St. 233g 24ig 5. Retail Trade, etc. 


U.S. Steel... 697 3 : 
U's SteclPf, 69's 6758 Mont. Ward 5314 5014 


118 119 . 

> . C. Penne 8314 79 

Masten 5 neau 954 934 ees Roebek 7814 7Alg 

a Metal ... 44 405¢x Walgreen .... 177g 17 
m. Smelting 5754 54° Woolworth... 5212 5133 

Anaconda ... 3814 3514 Borden ...... 18 175g 


BohnAlum... 297 1 > 4 
Cerro de Pas.. 53 = = 2 Gen. Foods... 395g 3914 


int. Nickel ... 5714 5383 Nat'Biscut’ 2775 26. 
ponnecott +++ 475g 4453 Nar Dairy 145g 13le 
Tee Gees 184 114 Am: Tob. B. 9012 8812 
S. a 34 32 Lorillard 2133 2012 
Vanadancts+: 6812 65 | Reyn. Tob.B. 4573 45 
AtlanticRefg. 24° 20:2 Nat. Distillers 29 281g 
Phillips Petr, 415, 40144, S°benley Dis. 2014 21s 


shell Union... 1514 141 

Sheil Un. Pf... 10415 10334. 

Socony Vac.... 137g 13 |6- Finance 

Stan Gil Gal. 303g 285g Comcl.Credit 5953 56 

Stan. OiIN.J. 553g 525g'AtlasCorp.... 834 8lg 
exasCorp. 455g 437g\ComInv.Tr. 6312 593g 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
oe ees Inc., of New York, we print 
€ following index figures of American 


values, calculated 
(1926 = Foo. on closing prices 
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WEEKLY AVERAGES 


| 1938 } 
: Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
Low High a 9, | 16, 
Mar. Nov. 1938 1938 | 1938 
; 30 9 | 
— s 7 | . 
347 Ind’ls.... | 75-9 117-9 113-0 117-9 2: 
32 Rails ...... | 19-01 31-8 29-7. 31-8 OT 
40 Utilities... | 97°7 | 83-2 81-2 83-2 | 79-9 


419 Stocks ... | 63-7 | 98-2 94-2 98-2 | 93- 
Av. yield %* | 8-35 | 3-30 3 46% 3-30%) 3°3 
| 


Wid 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
___COMMON STocks (1926 = 100) 


Nov. 10 Nov. 11 Nov. 12 Nov. 14 Nov. 15 Nov. 16 


135°2 Closed 136-1 132-6 131-9 128-3 


1938 High: 136-1 November 12th Low: 83-6 
March 31st. * Armistice Day 


aon TOTAL DEALINGS IN New York 


Stock Exchange Curb 
1938 Shares 
| Shares Bonds , 
000s «=| = $000’s | ~SCs«(000"s 
Nov. 10 2,180 11,390 339 
»» _11) Closed (a) Closed (a) Closed (a) 
wo 412%) 1,010 | 5.400 | 162 
» 14 1,650 | 7,000 254 
» 15) 1,470 | 7,290 209 
- 16) 1,790 | 8,230 321 
' 


| 


* Two-Hour Session (a) Armistice Day. 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


, Nominal Con- New 
Week ending Capital versions Money 


November 19 


Tothe Public ......... 100,000... 100,000 
To Shareholders ...... 100,000... 100,000 
By S.E. Introduction 50,000... 93,750 
By Permission to Deal 1,326,732 1,356,282 
Sav. Certs., week end- 
ed November 12 ...Dr150,000 Dr.150,000 
Including Excluding 


Conversions Conversions 
Year to date 


1938 (New Basis) ...... 261,297,522 239,551,112 

1937 (New Basis) cceoce 998,696,139 437,152,111 

1938 (Old Basis)......... 186,612,146 165,845,831 

1937 (Old Basis)......... 292,429,542 233,967,893 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex, U.K. Countries 
Year to date 
1938 (New Basis) 184,708,283 51,952,652 2,850,177 
1937 (New Basis) 374,232,762 59,660,990 3,258,359 
1938 (Old Basis) 140,375,327 22,650,432 2,820,072 
1937 (Old Basis) 215,068,871 17,406,522 1,492,500 
Nature of New Borrowing 

(Excluding Conversions) 

Deb. Pref. Ord. 


Year to date - £ £ 
1938( New Basis) 138,932,123 17,858,942 82,760,047 
1937( NewBasis) 218,196,922 29,886,048 189,069,141 
1938 (Old Basis) 125,928,813 9,947,005 29,970,013 
1937 (Old Basis) 158,320,324 18,855,819 56,771,750 


Note.—‘‘ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to sharehelders only; ‘‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


PUBLIC OFFER 

Romford Gas Company—lIssue of 
£100,000 4 per cent. redeemable prefer- 
ence stock (1963) at par. Repayable at 
par January, 1963. Dividends rank 
with existing 3} per cent. redeemable 
preference, 4 per cent. redeemable 
preference, and 5} per cent. preference 
stocks. Population of supply area, 
160,000; consumers, 35,249; sales, 
1937, 3,790,913 therms. Balance of 
revenue account : 1935, £28,068 ; 1936, 
£29,234 ; 1937, £29,431. 

BY STOCK EXCHANGE 
INTRODUCTION 

North Metropolitan Power 
Station Company.—Messrs_ Baring 
Bros. and Company have purchased at 
96, £1,000,000 3} per cent. second 
mortgage debenture stock, Series “ B” 
1965. Redeemable September, 1965, 
or from 1942 on notice. Profits after 
depreciation and loan service: 1935, 
£340,362; 1936, £375,955; 1937, 
£372,852. 
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PRIVATE PLACINGS 


Cow and Gate, Ltd.—The directors 
have placed privately £150,000 4 per 
cent. first mortgage debenture stock. 

Jamaica Government.—A block of 
£380,000 3 per cent. inscribed stock, 
1956-61, has been placed privately. 
This raises the amount in issue to 
£1,200,000. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
During the past year, gross dividends 
received by ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
MALTSTERS declined by over £39,000 
to £118,282, but the 10 per cent. dividend 
1s maintained. Among the numerous 
brewery reports available this week, that 
of W. BUTLER AND COMPANY shows 
a satisfactory stability, since net profits 
are only slightly lower at £176,773. An 
increased volume of business is reported 
by BOWMAKER, LTD., who finance 
hire purchase business. Total profits for 
1937-38 are higher, but interest and 
discounts absorb nearly £31,000 more, so 
that net profits are a little lower. Satis- 
factory development is shown by the 
results of EAST YORKSHIRE MOTOR 
SERVICE, whose net profits amount to 
£79,358 against £65,228. GUY MOTORS 
have earned £6,000 more at £40,694, 
although additional plant installed con- 
tributed to profits for only a short period 
of the financial year. A high degree of 
prosperity is still shown by machine tool 
companies. A comparative newcomer to 
the Stock Exchange, BUTLER MA- 
CHINE TOOL reports trading profits of 
£85,418, against £70,267, and net profits 
are considerably in excess of those esti- 
mated in the prospectus. COVENTRY 
GAUGE AND TOOL profits have ad- 
vanced from {£45,531 to no less than 
£131,218. Indeed, the company’s success in 
1937-38 is such that the directors in their 
report point out that this rate of expansion 
can hardly be expected to be maintained. 
HEENAN AND FROUDE have also 
experienced a good year; net profits of 
£36,390 are 25 per cent. higher than in 
1936-37. The decline in LEWIS BERGER 
AND SONS’ trading profit was quite 
moderate, from £87,149 to £80,920, but 
income tax and N.D.C. have increased 
from £4,000 to £19,000, and net profits 
are £21,000 lower. In 1937-38 gross profits 
of RADIO RENTALS expanded slightly 
to £90,816, but the increase of depreciation 
by £10,500 and certain non-recurring 
expenditure together necessitate a reduc- 
tion in the dividend from 12} to 64 per 
cent. Rubber companies continue to show 
a sharp decline in profits; EASTERN 
SUMATRA have earned £49,014 against 
£56,393, and the MALAYA GENERAL 
dividend is cut from 27} to 11} per cent. 


BANKS 

Royal Bank of Scotland.—For year to 
October 8, 1938, net profits after tax, 
N.D.C. and bad debts are £23,162 lower 
at £613,257. Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 17 per cent. Written off properties, 
£30,000 (same); to pension reserve, 
£30,000 (same). Balance of £87,349 in- 
creases “rest” to £4,125,965. Deposits, 
£69,921,933. Advances £27,373,267 
(£1,019,223 higher); cash, £8,013,529 
(against £7,673,577) ; call money, 
£7,724,265 ; British Government securi- 
ties £27,193,628; bills discounted, 
£3,501,035 (against £3,883,250). 

English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank.—For year to June 30, 1938, gross 
profits are £1,268,612 against £1,181,480. 
Management expenses, _ £823,860 
(£772,543) ; taxes, £164,158 (£132,810) ; 
to staff fund £10,000. Net profits, £270,594 
(£266,127). Ordinary dividend maintained 
at 7 per cent. To bank premises £35,000 

“30,000); to contingencies reserve, 
£20,000 - ; to reserve fund £15,000. 
Carry forward, £307,698 (£305,979). De- 
posits £20,552,478 (£20,937,315); _ad- 


vances £29,689,100 (£27,350,619) ; 
current accounts i £14,636,133 
(£14,345,344). 


Ds 


ed 
a 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
ock ma interest accrued since the last ee ae. we 
In calculating yields of fixed interest stocks ome | - a 4 profit or loss on redemption ; where nee aon Coes a - oat ain date the. hin 5 
tocks are de’ nitely redeemable at a certain date the yield inc : P t date when the quotation is a ¢ par. i Feturn on Ordinary stocky and shar ‘ 
date ~ ures aa am = mt io onen of any increase or reduction of interim dividen Allow m 
oun rued di 
calculated by reference to the latest dividends, acc 


calculating the yield on “ cum div.” shares. 





Prices, 

































































— T Tl | | oo aor 
> 5 | . . | 
Prices, ‘|| | & | | Year 1938) | pasttwo | ll Price, | Bs.) y 
, line | o - an. 1 to ivi try || Nov. | ar@) , Yield 
Prices, || Year is | Brice, B32 | we, Nov. 16, | Dividends |) sine of Security | 16, | #25 Now 16 
Year 1937) | Nov. 16, Name of Security | 16, 4 = 19 I. inclusive i! ah | 1938 | Q 
_||___ inclusive _ ‘| 1938 | g | | High- | — (2) x || He 
“High-  Low- | High- — Low- |, secs pt atone ie nanan A csctnre a at a  ' oe 
| est est | est |} ae d. | | - || 13/9 fina ; 
var pe iam ot fogs (a [=a £F tgs |me | ae] gemma) uel. | FPS 
8413i6 7313 i ae - } Consle, 218%. | ‘| 108 | — 4) : 1s 7 oe a6 3p a 312 b| En. S. a Aus : P| to" one i. 0 
Ils | ‘9a 1005 | 92 || “Do'3ee 1948-53... | 1007| 3 | oa 6 | ton | 2 || £38 | gave Hong, and 8. $125, ate me | 615 9 
1039\¢ 9753 10 -. - + j l - 1 } Llo ds 5, 1 pd. eee 4 1 3 
ioe sof come | see | Beraemees | aa] gtr ee | he || 36 | ta | Marinecioc gz Po | sat] = | 488 
103 105 8 | " 50° 1044-64 Wi | .. ‘e || Bb 8a | Midland £1, wee || 84/6 |... 15 90 
: 117ip | AML1g || 1155g | 102 Do. 5% 19 ose 8814; — gl 3 4 8 || 89/3 72/6 | Sli Nat. Dis. cin pd. —_ 468 
E g2iz 89 | Bite 81 | Fund. 212% 1956-61 /93iged — 2] 3 4 3] G0) Sm Se | Sb | Net Dis. £2 wll | = | a8 
Ee Ws a" | tee) Bo Rama ag es weal SSS) the | at | a8) ae Mediate! 1a 
| 116% | 109 || 11473 | 98 } Runa. 429 1960-20. oof a | 302 Ot st | Sol Sita! «site! Roy. Be of Scotland {| 3B 9 
9916 | 96 || 101g a) on fe | 5a | 106 | St.of S.A. £20, £5 2} ww. | 416 9 
oe 10014 | 93 Do. 3% 1954-58... Mg] — 3) 316 If] 16Msy Ile | 26 tte | Une DE |) 45/-| S| 4 910 
1145, | 107lg 1121361 100 Victory Bonds 4°% | 1086 i + 3.11 3n| 51/3 | 36/- || Gin aff wack sae | 93/6) .. | 439 
10515;5 9953 1035, | 9012 Local Loan et 1952 85 | — 34) 311 3 99/= | 77/- 11d | “Hl | 
9673 | 8456 901g | 0c QB)» | 33 0} i | i} 
2 991> 102. | 90lo | Austria 8} 3 16 ll | 271 +1 359 
3 62 oie . “a 23% = a 3 16 11 | ae aot | 50 $164 atiance Lf falyp om | 5 te 213 3t 
i 1 j | oO. . 2 i } 
sae ar | he | Bade ais | co] 3 o8at | gs) ge) es, | ae Game | ay i 
ee ee oe ee ee oy BPwree wk ie &Lanc.£5,£2pd. 2812)... |) 3 10 2 
: Dom. & Col. Govts. | 49 6) 31 26 || 256 25a N.Brit.&Mer{ligtp.| Il, 7 216 0 
10573 ; 105 =| 1087; | 97 | Austr. 5% 1945-75... ee ce | 213 9) 11% ae etl ote Pearl (£1), f re 19 | — 12) 218 of 
1053; 101 || 10416 3 Ninerin $e? 1950-60 || 11212; -. | 316 0/ to? | ts || bea! $25 | Phoenix 4, y. pd... || I5xd ... | 4 0 0 
| lo 15 | 1g igeria 1 y 4 | -— ly 6 
iio 1o4ig | 108 9512 N Zealand 5%. , 1946 10212; +1, te ¢ | 351116) 2812 || 72146 254 Prudential 4 4s. pd. || | 8 | : 7 of 
175g 10314 || 107190’ 95 | Queens. 5% 1340-60 102 | + 12) | 106/-"| 813° | $50¢ | $50¢ | ; . 220 
1¢ O3l4 10 0 ass 4 9 “a 
: % 1945-75 | 1092... | 3 | ie 1 198 | tla | Royal Exchange £ 3 
Hlaty | 110ig | 112thg 97 5. Africa 5%, 194 ments| | | us| 38 | Sse! 3i50| Royal £1, 10 pd... || 854! lg, 315 8 
Oreign = 5 48) 16 20,£1pd.  17xd +1, 316 6 
103 | 93 || 9612 | 78 | Arg. 412% Sta. Bas. || 87, | -3 | 918 0 | 17% | 1514 || 6/62, 6/66 S.U.8NIA £2056 Sa llesiad ..°| 3's ¢ 
105'2 | 9754 | 102 | 23 || Austria Ly ig 35°59 | Gol. —1 | 813 3 | 88/6 | 69/8! 1/66 i0b || Sun. Lé Ase, £1 fy-pd| 8 210 0 
9134 8414 | 89 38) 6|§ «6~Do.4 2% acon | o1-| 41 412 0 8l3;65 Tl, t10a ¢ T  Seieeteeenenn Aiennin S 
3 baie 36 31 Belang | 33nd. | 7 - 267 | 228 | 8b 4a | Anglo-Amer. Deb... | 7 a : 
ri lg | 32 |i Bulgaria 70% ......... ae loc lo-Celtic Ord. ... | <r -- 
893 37 37i2 | 13 || Brazil5% Fd. 1914... 14i2) - » 65lo | 45lo || 3e 312 ¢  Anglo-Ce “gi. | 11/3 | 41/3. 49 0 
2° | 15 || 195g | 14 | Chile 6% (1929) ...... ) 16 1 | 4 =. p+ 116 7/6 7i2¢ 10c¢ | Brit. Assets Trust 5/ | nai, 43 4130 
oi, | so7 tT Mt | 8 Chine 34 GOls) «| $02) i | Biz of! 233, | 208 6 4a | Debenture Corp. Stk. | 215! 413 0 
D173 | | Tio | 40 Do. 5% (1913) ...-.- - 75 | 55g |} 36 llga_ For. Amer. &c., Def. | me) 316 0 
stn iene | 10582 | 2p 0, 590 (11S) ann 5812 —5 | 3 s of 1371 | 11912 || 4126, 2l2@ Guardian [nvestment | —ieas 
100 | 92i2 |; 99 94 Denmark 3% oe ae -iy!| 4 5 7 | 254 | 200 |; 8b | 6 py eS im | ~ 518 2 
10612 10012 | 104 «| 87 =| Egypt Unified 4%; hy | 1g} + 12, 5 9 Oe 27512 | 214ip || 8b | (0b! Lake View lav. 10/2 |\ 14/-xd. 610 0 
181. | 11 13 | 91g | French 4% (Brits! 3*| ~s*l a 4 0 | 17 | 13/10!2)  2lea 6a a ery 235 | 43 15 22 
66 523 60 | 20 | Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% 49 | 10 25212 | 215° «|| «= 81g 6) «= 31g. Mercantile Inv. ... tite 635 
495 | 35. || 46 | 15 || Do. Young Ln, 412% | 39 | —3 | 0 15 Ow 154 | 12119 || 4196 34 | Merchants Trust Ord. 13's ~m 1 et? 
4034 30° 3410 25 Greek 6% Stab. La. || 31 +1 Qh 25112 | 22112 76 | 5a Metropolitan Trust... gel “| 5 00 
2 2 | Hungary 719° - |} 422) —2 | 10 11 3/412|| loc 4c || Scottish Inv. 5/—...000 ; > @ 
884 | 53° | G07 | 3s | pede tese4s | 567] | 816 Of) _5/- Ip || 66 | 3i2a Scottish Mort., &c.... || 1682/1. 5129 
—imn te |S ese, (24) rea 1959), 60 | <2 [10 0 OF a1 | ioole || Se | 96 | Tronees Come Ged. || 1o2te| 4i | 5 3 Alp 
re | ort | Ste | 38 Peru 710% 1922 | 50 | +3 | 8 O Og 221 7 66 4a United States Deb...) 175!2 ... 514 0 
83° | se || asi. | Se | Poland 7°% nor. saa lt Financial Trusts &c. i ne 
gos | ay | BS | S| UK war Cs%.. | Bio) M: | 313 7) we | 6s | ae | ae | ArpemineLang geld a= | ws. | 617 0 
— | - 1g Stocks | a. Lae : ‘¢ | Charterhouse Inv. £1 17/6... Be. 
| ‘Seeonsin Sass 111 | +1 | 3 610 23/9 |15/7l2 || 0c Ze C. of Lond. R. Pty. 13/9xd: |. 516 0 
118 | ALLo || 1153, 101 Bir 015% 6 58. i 113 +112! 310 5 | 16/1012) 129 || 26 ¢. oS hand. Bae 25/-xd —1/6. 7 0 OF 
gs | | Shs |B [eee eacad | = | 3a on | eel Bes *Sph Ramee eel ad —e) 3 
9514 8 so il 2 | . 367" wecccecces 93 - ooo 380 8 i} } al - 21- a ‘ 
101 93 || 9712 | 9012 Liverpool 35% 1954-64) i= 23/6 | 16/3 3a 6b || Forest | 46d, 400 
10453 | 10033 | 10554 9453 | Middx. 312% 1957-62 i 10212 | +1 | 36 3 | 25/1012) asi = z 40 cee a i76 a, 7S 0 
' gc pean oe Ta iH} A é cf 23, — ly Ni 
‘ie | Lasttwo | Mise | 5a) Yield | 17/3 | zie || toc Nile) Stavele lt A *Isijsed 2. | 6 8 0 
€ Nov. 16, | oe Name of Security oy 4S| Bes. 36 | 34/1012) 23/9 || A2loc We _— ler a oy a 
4 | inclusive | pene 1938 | 3 | lane | 63 | Se | 121) 6! Ansell’s Drewes £1 | 64/6xd +64; 3 8 0 
‘Righ- Low- (a) 6) © i sl 21/9 || 5126 21a Barclay Perkins £ i| 113/9| 43/9 411 Of 
: ce Rarer el $15 Sl Sa | Sar Fa4 | #2St, || Bass Ratclidt Ord. i 60/-xd) +2- 5 0 0 
11512 | 97 || 2p 2i2 i C. Elec. 5% 1950-70 | 11012). | 317 6 or. | _ } a43 - Somat tek, 2 i | 67/6 | +1/- o ; 
| deny ora 985-2023 | 11312) —1 | 318 6 107/9| 82/- || Toa 156 | Distillers Ord. £1... || 008 | 3a 5 8 0 
11912 | 110 | 214 214 || 412% A’ 1985- 2 | - 319 6 125/-| 100/- || 12a 176 | Guinness Ord. 7 A \ | 41/6) 512 0 
429i | Hole | Be | Bie | 3% eA 985-2029 || Aaite| —1 | 319 6 | 125/- | 100) | 208) Tee Ind. Coope & AD. Zi || 98 | +L 2S 
1225g | 106 jj 2 2 22, a i va ae at 6 8) 43/- | 31/- |] 7126, 3l2a@ Meux’s Ord. £1..... | omy. le} $12 0 
ory | or | ne] Heel Mes Wor S83 | B62] "| 3.9 4 sa | ae || ga" 13 Suite | =| wn | 59 0 
is | 102° || 215 | 212 || Peof Lon 5% 50-70 || 118 +12, 3:10 10 | 75/- | 62/6 || 5a | 12126 Ohlsson’s ape £1 i || 62/- | +6d 5 18 
118 | 102. |j 2 | 2 I "British Refiweve I | 7/— | 61/3 i #  asht wee oan £ 105/-| +1/6, 4 s ot 
i | Nil a] G.W. Ord. ............ | 271g) — 19) 12 14 6 || 108/6 | 87 || $5a | ¢17! rican - 9|494' 5 
on | Nil’ Nil “| ee: NER Bel | 235|— 15} Na | 42/- | a3 | $8) fe Rie 20/6 | | 7s 
"8 | i\ 7 v7 | o f. O ‘4. N | 26/ 12 || 2 | /6 mon 
a iat 8 a al Dose Pref, 1955 ie 18 4d 108) 77/9 | 56/3 || 6a | 126 | Watne CombeDef.£1) 59 | al 
+ | 4 o . ~ 2 i} 1} ® 18/9 eee j > 
273 { 8 |i loci 134¢) Do. 4% 2410} —3 2 410) 24/6 16/3 || 4a 66 | Allied Ironfound. £1. 6| .. | 5 68 
EG Bes eed Ee eo ae $88 
“si oa” | 1 anit | / } i ssereeces , Sal 
7014 | 23 | ae | me ¢ o PE Ie eonesnee | asi. | = lau se || 46/3"| 31/- 106 | 3lea Bolsover Col. Grd fi | 33/- | 46d| 5 6 ot 
a! ee lee} Ige man | 13°| .. | 411010 | 33/412| 249 || 450 | t121 b| Brown (J.) Ord. 10) fi || } 33/- | +1/3| 5 6 3 
a7) | 48 | 36 | 1a) Do.5% Pf Ord... | 56 “3 | J 210} d0/7%2| 239 | se , Tee | Battesier 8, Oe a1 | || "86 6 raul 8s 
lob) Do. 5% PFE. ......... | 941g} — , 11/354; 6/3 || a | 23/i4x +712 
115!2 | 8 | Zee 2h 5 25/712| 16/3 56 | 3a | Colvilles Ord. £1 ... 723 
| aie] wa | Na | aged Forsien i g\= 2] Nu ‘itt f one aa ‘ 135 | Gory, Williams, rd 68 | ‘syijxd 724 4305 2 
1. | ; i i ooo ff | Sle] — 19} Nil | a ’ . 28/9 | = 
612 | 3353 || Nil Nil | B.A. & Pac. ~~ Po ll 40lo| —2lo! Nil 34/3 16/3 0c 10¢ | Dorman Long Ord. 1) lana) 71 7 
17 | 834 Nil Nil | B.A. Gt. Sthn. Or - |i 2 2 1 | 55/3 30/- || 1B¢ 18¢ | Do.Pref.Ord. £1... || 47/6 | 3/ 416 Of 
1 } Nil Nil i B.A. West. Ord. eeeces 712 | —1 Nil 5 { i | | Hist Brown Li ...... 72) ‘6 | i +1 0 
131 5 mm) Ma 1G! ic, Com 335 7*| 2 Ni | 511! Soe I *ta3sl Sina GuestKeentee Ord £123) 3/6xd) — Od ir . 
87i5 4lq Ni i ac | eee j ’ 56 71 Hadfields 10/- ae | oo | 7 12 
i i Ord. ...... || 24 : 8 6 8} 22/6 2a 26/3x1d on 
Go AP | alt SERRE 3) | at GER He | dae 205 Rocce Bh sis: | LS 
 - Nil San Paulo Ord. ....., | 34 ~ i 31/ |- \ 4 26 ie 2 0 
ee ee emma] Be] — 186 OY aR |e | | Beomeecmcieted ae) ie) $a 
, j 1 an 7 |) Se r 2 6 0 (0 
| 60/- | +2/6; 516 8 || 23/9 | 12/6 2a 512b Powell ao Geil ay 1012) ++ | 6°; 
35/- | 30/- || 36 | Se | Bho Zealand £1 | 33019] -i | 332 7°! Seigic| aslo? 312@) 8126 Shi fi | 33/9} ...| 6 6 9 
3521. | 315 |} 6a] 66 | BE of Baan wanes || 33012 | 35/412) 23/ 3 102 || &. Ducham 1) 33/9 we | 6 3 4 
leu. | 7a | Barclay seinen | 74) + | 315 0} 40/- | 27/6 c | Ore, 1, 13/9 | —1/3) 3 3 
76/7%2 od | or | 2 42/6 219 0} l— 12/- Tc 4c | Steet a tron ir i , s 
37/6 || 3146 3a || Barcl. D, as A £1 | ae Sete 331 ae 38/41 65 4a | Stanton Iron. £1...... | 38/9x | “+ | 442 8t 
el ott | #2 g2°| pe ot Mont fio | cas"| "| 312 Bl Se | 28] 88 | he | Stewers& Lloyds ft || 40-| “| $ 3 9 
ax, | “ar | be | 6c ye ee “ Ho 35 || 4a] ‘eb ‘| Seam Hones ct. || 27/—| 64) 7 
' i | 206 Ii Overseas A £5 0/- |... ms 3/9 t..e | 
Thy | 7 FE |S | a eine ts | “S| | NE o | BEL _2/4ig_15¢ |_ Se | et Thoma Rich 6/8 I (f) Flat, yield 
aa fo 4 3a it Unt. of india £- Allowing for exchange. 8% basis 
I (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. _O Dsitends Soe Sell year. f nt: Pai 7 jn ton at Par, . year shown.  (v) Yield f ek 
{g) Yield worked on 4% basis. fA) Yield on 412% basis. (m) Based a cn payment of 212% n n oe } Yield based on 47% of c 
. (s) Yield worked on a 515%, basis. (w) Yield based on 40% of coupon. + Free of 


(p) Yield worked on a 10% basis. (1) Yield woabed on a 14% basis. “G) 1% at free of income tax. 
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. ong 
fear Last two ll Price. | » 
an. 1 to : | 7 een 
Noe. 16, Dividends || Name of Security ! Nov A 
inclusive ; 4 S os 
‘High- | Low- (a) (6) (©) } 1938 \Y 6 
est est % sal cae iit aiani aan eisai J % 
| Iron, Coal, &c.—cont. 
343 | 209 || Nil 8c || Thornycroft, John £1 | 33/9x | +3/9 
$75 | $3812 || Le | Nile | U. States Steel $100.. | $73)2 + $2 
27814; 20/- || 3a 76 || Un, Steel Cos.Ord. £1 269... 
276 | 17/6 || 1c 4a || Vickers 10/-............ || 24/3 | —6d 
296 189 | 10¢ 1210 c| Ward (Thos. W.) £1.. | 25/- eae 
439 | 33/12] 12%¢] 17lgc | WeardaleS. etc. Df £1) 43/9 | +7lod 
Sidig 37 || 22126! 1212@| Whitehead I. & S. £1 5 + 33 
66/- | 40/7l2'| 15¢ | We | Varvow_é Co. £1 ... | 60/-xd 
| i} extiles 
59 | 2/7!2 | Nil Nil || Bleachers £1 ......... 1] 2/1019} —3q 
56 | 2/6 Nil Nil || Bradford Dyers £1... | 3/— | —Llod 
5412} 1/9 || Nil Nil || Brit. Cel. Ord, 10/-... WO} is 
76 | 3/9 || Nil Nil || Calico Printers £1... 4/llo) .., 
419 | 309 || 10c | 1c | Coats, J. & P. £1 35/— | + 72d 
48112! 26/= || 74 6} 12a! Courtaulds £1 ...... 30/6 |... 
39.9 | 25/- | Jl2b 210 a| English Swg. Ctn. 4 2916 | +9d 
69 | 2/- } Nil Nil || Fine Cotton Spin, £1 2/412}... 
339 | 25/- || Slob 3 a) Linen Thread Stk. £1 | 28/- | +34 
496 | 363 t12lo¢ t10 c) Patons& Baldwins/1l 48/1!2 
18,9 5/6 | Nil al il 6! Whitworth & Mit. £1 7/3 
H Electrical Manufactg. | 
453 32'- || 10 ¢| 10 | Associated Elec. £1... 39/- | +1/6 
05 6 77/6 || 15 b| 5 a British Insulated £1.. 88/9 |... 
1033 | 789 15 b 5 a Callenders £1......... 839 | ... 
326 | 189 | 6106| 6 a@ Crompton Park. A5/-| 276 | 41/3 
32,1012! 24/- || Nil cl 10. c English Electric £1... 32/- | +6d 
793 | 67/= || 17l2¢| 20 c¢ | General Electric £1... || 78/- | +6d 
21/3 16- | 15 b 5 a, Henleys(W.T.)5/-.. | 20/- a6 
413 | 326 || 7126) 5 a@ Johnson& Phillips £1 | 363xdq |)” 
30.6 20/6 || Tle Tio c| Siemens £1 .......46 | 23/9 | .. 
| Electric Light, &c. | 
$13lie $73g Nil $1 c | Brazil Trac.,nopar... || $115g° — 7. 
68- | 626 || 9 &b 6 @ Bournemouth & Ple. || 67/6 sis 
393 246 || 5 b&b 2 a BritishPow.& Lt. £1 | 286 
343 | 286 4 6b 3loq)| CityofLondon £1... | 31/6; =" 
2/< 32/6 1 5 6} 3 a Clyde Valley Elec. £1 36/3 | 4-Tlod 
51/- 38/9 || Tlob 3 q Countyof London £1 | 47/- | +6d 
279 | 189 || 4 a § #& Edmundsons£)1...... || 26/- | ... 
35/- 26/- || 5 Bl  215q@ Lancashire Elec. £1.. | 31/3 | 
32/410! 28/9 || 4 b| 3° q| Lond.Ass.Elec. £1... | 30/71.) ... 
509 | 41/= | 9 b| 3. aq Metro.Electric£1l... | 48/119 4-Jlod 
39- | 33/- |! 51061 210q| Midland Counties £1 | 3635, |...” 
33/1010) 25/- || 4106) 2loq| North-East. Elec. £1 |) 31/-| .. 
49- | 42/16 {| 6 Bb 4  @| North Metro. £1... | 46/3 7 
389 | 32=- || 5iob| 2ioq@) Scottish Power £1... | 363) ., 
41101) 37- || 5° 3 al sewer aaa as 40/= | 3. 
| | s | | 
25/- 17/- || 23a 23 | GasL. & C. £1 ...... || 22/9 | +9d 
138 100 | 6 b 4 aij Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... || 11012; ... 
239 | 20/- || 27gb| 21a} Newc.-on-Tyne £1... || 22/6 a 
10954 9 | 3 b 2l2a/|S. Metropolitan Stk. || 10412 
i | | Motors and Cycle | 
513 | 36/3 15 ¢ 1219 c¢\ Albion Motors Ord. £1) 47/6 ‘ 
39410) 31/- | $2lo a@ +5. b| Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1) 39 412 +7lod 
32/6 |21/1012 |} 50 ¢l 30. cj Austin 5/— ........000- 24/410) +1/3 
26,9 183 || Nil c| 10 c| Birm.Sml. Arms £1.. | 26/- ite 
240%4/ 176 || 331 al 66% 6| Dennis 1/- ........ woe || 18/9 | —2/6 
2 - 3 ; i| 6 cl OCS ¢ rece ne 17/6 | : 
‘ ‘ i} @ 12!)lo ucas, J. (4,1)......00 | | 
9471!2' 70/- || 20 - 25 ¢ Leyland Motors £1... | 92) ... 
33/3 | 239 || 45 ¢ 45. c¢| Morris Motors5/-Od.)) 30/- | +7lod 
61/3 | 32/6 || 20 b| § a| Ral. CycleHold. £1... | 45/— | + 7lod 
110,712 81/3 | 6 a 16126 Rolls-Royce £1 ...... | 107/6 | +1/3 
1672, 9/6 || 40 ¢| 2219 c| — 5/-... || 16/2] ... | 
— hipping i 
“16! 378 || 15 b 5 @ Clan Line Steam. £1 a 
46 | 2/- || Nil | Nil || Cunard £1 ........... 1 wei li 
246 | 14/3 | 3 ¢ 5 c| Burness, Withy £1... | 186 | +6d | 
26- | 17/- || 2loa@i 519b/P.&O.Def. £1... | 23/6 | —1/6) 
23712, 16/6 || 4loc| 5 ¢| Royal Mail Lines £1 18/6/ ... | 
22/3 | 13/- || Nill c| Nil c| UnionCastle Ord. £1 | 15/- |) +6 | 
186 | | | Tea and Rubber | im 
30 | .9/6 212¢| 5 c) Allied Sumatra £1... || 16/- — 
30- | 18/12! 4° a) 5b! Anglo-Dutch £1...) 28/— | 9d | 
37 nae 18/3 5 a 10 6b) Bah Lias £1 ......... | 28/9 |... 
aye | aie || 2 a 66 bl Thanzie Tea fl ...... || 22/6) ... 
S© | 31/6 || 5 a| 7126) Jorehaut Tea £1...... || 32/6 | —1/3 
is toi) 22/6 || 2t2a@! 10 6) Jokai (Assam) £1... |) 31/3| ... 
3/10 10/- || 5 ¢| 5 el] Linggi Plant. £1...... || 17/- | +Med 
30/10! 2/054 || 5 a 7126) London Asiatic 2/-.. || 3/712, ... 
392 148 || © 5 4 @ Rubber Trust £1 ... 30/-xd_ ... 
Si) ai } 6 6| 4loa United Serdang 2/- || 3/412) +1d 
113/11o| ¢7/- || | Oil Saal | 
326 2) 67/— } 20 6) 5 a! Angio-Iranian £1 ... || 95/- | —1/3 
77> | a i my a 122 b oe <a S/- || ae = 
) oe ttoc _ eecceceece ee | =; 
wee, 2% | 25 8 5 @ Burmah Oil Zi... | “ate —132 
(42° 3/~ || 10d psc| 11d psc, Mexican Eagle M.$4 || 5/- |... 
5. | £3378 || 6 a@ 11 6) Royal Dutch fi.100... || £38 | —10/- 
sx®| 312 || t7l2@ +1212) Shell Transport £1... | 414) —332 
“8 4116 || 10 a 1712 6| Trinidad Lease. £1... || 47161 — 16 
20/6 | 173 \ | Miscellaneous i oy 
25- | | 5 ¢ 5 c! Aerated Bread £1 ... || 19/412)... 
25'9 | 18/9 | 9 ¢ 8 ¢) Allied News. £1 ... || 196 | —9d 
6 | 2 | OF a 7 c| Amal. Metal £1...... || 23/9 |... 
is. | tM | 5 a 3 bi Amal. Press 10/- ... || 13/- —9d 
17/9 8/9 | 10. @ 10 6) Assoc, Brit. Pic, 5/- | 12/3 | ... 
88/11, | io | 263 c| 25 c¢| Assoc. News. Df. 5/- | 11/- | —6d 
726° | oi 2} 15 6 Tiga! Assoc. P. Cement £1 | 82/6 / ... 
06 s | 10 6| 5 @ Barker(John)£1......| 56/3 | +1/3 
499 | 33/0 || 85 ¢ 17!2a@ Beechams Pills Dt.2/6, 8/6 | +6d 
29/9 | agi. |/™29 ¢ $3213) Boots Pure Drug 5/-  40/- |... 
17/9 a || Tge 10. ¢! Borax Deferred £1... | 28/9 | +1/10) 
59) 10/712)| 9 ¢| Nil c! Bow. Paper Mills £1 | 133 —9d 
5511,| 42/9 || Tea) 17126) Bristol Aero, 10/-... | 589 | +2/6 
36/3° | 20,7 8126, 4 @ Brit. Aluminium £1.. |_55/- | +1/3 
57 ie 5 6 254a British Match £1... 33/9xd.. 
84/415} gon? || t20 ¢| +224 c!| Brit.-Amer. Tob, £1 | | 5!8 ... 
62. * f~ 10 b| 7 a) British Oxygen £1... | 72/6) «.. 
683, | Sg || 1212) 712a) Brockhouse(J.) 41... | 50/- | —1/3 
mi | 20 Nil c| 4° c| Cable & Wir. Hdg.... | 4212, + 2 
15+ | 5 || 20 % 35 a) CarrerasAOrd. £1... | 758) + 516 
513 a8 | 20 ¢ 25 | Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/- | 15/- | +6d 
33(- ity 10 ¢ 1219 ¢, De Havilland Air. £1 || 50/- | +1/3 
38 6 Sue | Fe De Te BE ccccssnce eee 2O/9 | ave | 
163 | *gd'2|| ,3 | 726) Bastwoods Ord. £1... | 32/6 | ..; 
26/3 (0 || 10 ¢ 5 c) Elec, & Mus, Ind. 10/- 12/- | +3d 
2} 16/6 || 20 b| 15 a) EverReadyCo.5/-... |21/6x |. 
ae and offered prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. 
ncluding bonus of 5°, free of tax. (p) Annas per share. 





t Free of Income Tax. 
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(t) Yield worked on 6% basis. 
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Prices, {| x 
Year 1938 | a 
ij Jan. 1 to aon two I Price,’ v5 
Nov. 16, ividends t ow : Nov. £oO2 Yield 
inclusive Name of Security 16, &2Z35 Nov. 16, 
High- Low- |" (a) (6) (¢) 1938 O8™ 1938 
est est % o 3 F 
28.9 | 17/- i 6 tid ci Pena See ‘ 4 : 
569 45 /- 5 4 755) Finis Fesdece ci || ae|tae| : 5 2 
Sels2, 5°16 || 20 6 «712. @ Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 | 614 +l 4 8 0 
20/6 3 Me a” c en ¢ Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. 46 3d Nol 
2 7 . an ciail wit 
35/3 | 226 15 a 25 5 Genmnee 5 Gd. mi 483 
90/712) 689 5 a 20 6 Harrisons&Cros.Dfif1 876 ~ _* 
76/6 | 55/- || 13126 5 @ Harrods{l .....” | 626 —Jied 
I 15 "@ 27126 Hawker Siddeley (3/-) 273 9d 710 6 
2 - 7 ¢ irways 7 ; 
35/3 | 27/- Sinb 3g a Chom OM. fi "sas tie| 33 
ry | Be | aq f a Nil © Imp. Smelting £1... 13-12 —igd Nil 
seats | sanis | 25225 fhzog jmp Tobecre di. ise 5 313 ot 
12:9 ai 3 ane ter. Nickel n.p. .., $58 $1 , & 5 
40/3 37 a 5 nternational Tea 5/- lli- +1/- 411 0O 
; 6 6 6b 4 a Lever & Unilever £1 37 6 + 6d 5 7 0 
4610lo 189 10 ¢ Nil a Lon. & Th. OuWhfl 276 + +1/3 7 5 4 
~— 439 212¢ 20 ¢ London Brick £1 ... 51 3 on: * 36 3 
16 |S 14° 6 8: a Lyons(J.)Ord. £1... 53exd 4309 
4 7 = 7 a 27 26 ee Spen.‘A’5/- 56 3 Jiod 315 O 
& 3° 19 l r e. 4 ’ 
37/-"| 30 | O%6 ‘Zid Phillipe (Goteey Zi | a1, aa| 318 8 
35 6 21 3 10 6 7ioa Pinchin Johnson 10/- 26 3 , 6 s 3 
429 26 3 1212@ 37126 Prices Trust Ord. 5/- || 36/3xd\ +1/3; 618 O 
es os 11736 3iga pumation Ged. £1 ai 52 6 oe 5 14 3 
314 2 3a 14 6 Ranks Ord. 5/-...... 176 —é6d 
Fe a ae § +e ¢ ar reee oki IG) aa 4 8 0 
” TS* @ sears (J.) Ord. 5 -... 10 6 8 0 0 
146 8/- 2i2¢ 064 Oe: ~ Smthfild.&Arg.Mt.£1 8 6 3d' 9 8 4 
60 6 51/6 12126 2!2@ Spillers Ord. £1...... 58 1 lind 5 3 2 
30/412 21/- Nil Nil Swed. Match. B.kr.25 | 29 4 Nil 
85/- | 60/- | 14 b 4ig@ Tate and Lyle f1... 8440 +1104 6 9 
483 | 36 6 5 6b 5 a Tilling, Thos. £1 ... 439 1/3 412 9 
68 412 52/6 11 6 5 a Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 639 +1/3' 5 0 6 
53/~ 24/- 35 ¢ 25 c TriplexSafetyG.10/- 35- +1/10127 2 9 
89 41; 70/- 10 @ 13546 TubeInvestments £1 826xd_... “515 0 
876 639 161446 =©354a Turner& Newall {l.. 789 -1/3 5 1 6 
57.412 463 5 a 7126 United Dairies £1... 539 412 9 
27/712) 16/= 15 6 72a United Molasses6/8.. | 23112 +7izd 6 9 6 
- .* = 3 : a Z 2 ae ee. 35.7 —Tiod 7 1 0 
3 1 3 a Viggins, TeapeOrd.f1 363 ’ 510 4 
W0/- | 45/- | 15 a 45 6b Woolworth Ord.5/-.. 58,11 +ligd 5 3 0 
E Mines 
81/654; 52/6 | 95 c 95 c Ashanti Goldfields 4/-' 80/- 415 0 
12/1012, 8/- P6 a pt 6 BurmaCorp. Rs.9... 99 <n 810 Of 
3/6 1/3 Nil ¢ Ni Commnawith. Mng. 5/- 19 | —llod Nil 
81/3 589 614a@, 13546 Cons.Glds.of S. Af. £1 72.6 + 6d 510 0 
18 1454 95 6b 95 a Crown Mines 10/-... 17 a 3 ke CG 
13 6 30 a Nil b De Beers (Def.) £2); 9 — ly 8 6 9 
69 415 41/10! 20 c! 15 ¢ Jo’bure. Cons. £1 ... 51/3 Siz @ 
48/3 | 30/102 11146} 11)4@ Randfontein £1 ...... 40 7), ll 1 9 
1314 9 25 a> 37126 Rhokana Corp. £1... 127g — 14) 419 0 
197, 10 Nil Nil BO BIO AS vccecssee 14)¢ oa Nil 
21/712| 13/72 10 a 10 & RoanAntelopeCpr.5/- | 18/6 —6d . 8 @ 
12716 93g 75 ai 7> 06, Sub Nigel 10/-...... 2 ~ 65 ¢@ 
9153; 7 6/- 6 26a Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. Sllie + 1g 418 O 
92529 459 Nil | Nil W. Witwatersrand 10/- 7 lq Nil 
19/9 5/214 10 c! Nil c: Wiluna Gold £1...... 15,9 9d Nil 
| NEW ISSUE PRICES 
; | Change ‘ Change 
Issue’ Nov. 16, a Issue Nov. 16 ae 
Issue | price, 1938” sinee, | Issue ice) gas since. 
Bnmth. 314%, 9812) 7g-11g pm |... Scot.Pr.4%, pf. 20/- 1/- pm + 3d 
Bt.Elec. Rs.2 =| «. | 3/6-3/9 +llod S.Mt.E1.4°, pf., 20 6 3d. dis + Liod 
MadasEl.4!2%! ... | 102-103 oa Do. 319% db. 100 | 14 dis—!4 pm 
Pretoria 310% 99 214-134 dis +14 Stoke 314% .. QOSl5 234-214 dis ‘ 
Price’s 414% 98 | 234-2)4 dis ai W olrhptn31q' ORle 214-134 dis ) 5 
Ranks 5s. 17/6 6d. dis || Woolworth5/— | 58/- | Tlodpm | —4lod 
a __ a py . —— a 
UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
\ (Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
.. ee , Change es Change 
| Name and Group) am ae Name and Group ue: since 
Nov. Nov. 9 
Municp! & Gen.| r | Gold 3rd Ser.... | 14/--15/- 
For. Govt. Bond 13/3-14/3 | -—3d // Keystone..... 14/- bid 
Limited Invest. 19/-19/9 | ... Keystone 2nd 11/412 bid 
Mid. & Sthn. 18/6-19/3 ae Keystone Flex. 13/1010-14 10/2 llod 
Scot. & Northn. 17/3-18/- +3d || Keystone Cons. 13/9-14 9x 6d 
Bank-Insurance | on aa 12/712-13,712 | 
Bank & Insur. 18/3-19/ owe I ie 
Insurance* es 20/3-21/3 ««» || Amer. Indus. ... 20/6-21/6 | +3d 
Bank® ........00- 17/3-18/3 | ae Brit. Ind. Ist ... 169-179 | +3d 
Invest Trust* 12/1012-13 9x | _ ~ 15.--l6- a 
Scot. B.LI.T.* | 14 6-156 a Yo. 3rd 14 6-15 6 mn 
Cornhill deb.* 20/1012-21/9 lied} Do. 4th 15'6-16,6 |... 
Cornhill def.*... 13/3-14/3 | ee Se eee 16 --17 > 3d 
National Metals & Mins. 14/3-15/3x ‘ 
National C....... 17/--18/- eee Other Groups 
National D. 16,6-17/6 eee Brit.Lmp.istunit) 16/712-17/7!2 | +1) : 
Nat. Invest. 13/--14/- Brit. Gen. “C” 14/9-15.9 $1. 
Amatgamated 19 6-206 | sod age py Tin 1/1lo-1/3x 7” 
. ; loe17/11g | —1) grit. & Amer. 15,6-16,/6 + 3¢ 
ond... or m4 9 oy ee 7 aa ct 8/--8 6 | +3d 
Scottish .....s00 15/3-16/3x__ —3d ., Domestic — 6/6-7/- 
Universal ...... 116/1012-17,10'2_... Do. 2nd Ser. 6/9-7/3 | +3d 
Protected Ist ... ® 1010-17102 -- Led | ae ‘rae a --9 6 J ote 
Do. 2nd ... 15/--16,- Ist Prov. “A” 9 6-20/6 
ca ... | 10,/4!9-11/42ox Pa “3 |} 14/--15/-x | 6d 
wie Reena | Do. Reserves 14/9-15/9 | r 
Inv. Flexible ... 12/3-13 3 +3d | Selective “A” 14.9-15/9 | 
Inv. Gas & El, | 12/112-13/1!2} +1424) Do. “B” 15/3-16/3 
Inv. General ... | 15/712-16/712 | + !2d\|Gold Share Tst. | = 5/--5/3 
Inv. General ... | 13/412-14412) +1iad| = ; 
Inv. Gold... |  18/--19/- | +1lJ2d Brit. Trans. ... 12/6-13/6 +3d 
Hundred ...... 116/1019-17/ 1019 + 112d | Bank,Ins.&Fin. | 15 --16,- 
Provident ..... : 13/14 - | +1od = —_ _— 2 a ~ 
Savings Unit... | 8/6-9/lJ2 |... ’o. Ins. Shrs. Ol ay~ 
Security First {| 13/412-14/412 | | Brit. Dom. In. 15/3-16/3 ‘ 
| Keystone Four Square ... | 19/9-209 + 3d 
Gold 2nd Ser. | 17/3bid | —Ied |Brewery ... |__13/3-143 ad 


(a) Interim dividend. (5) Final dividend. (c) Last two yearly di 
Latest annual dividend equal to about 6-945 % tax free. 
(e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 


vidends. (k) Yield on 20% basis. 
(s) 813% paid free of income tax, 
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Industry and Trade 


Britain’s Industrial Production.—The volume of 
industrial production, as measured by the Board of 
Trade’s index, fell by 4.3 per cent. between the second 
and third quarters of this year, compared with a decline 
of 2.6 per cent. during the corresponding period a year 
ago. The quarterly average of The Economist index of 
business activity, which is adjusted for seasonal variations, 
on the other hand, was almost as high in the third quarter 
of this year as in the second. Compared with the corre- 
sponding quarter in 1937, the official index for July- 
September shows a fall of 10.5 per cent., against a decline 
of 9 per cent. registered by The Economist index :— 


BoarD OF TRADE INDEX OF PRODUCTION 





(1930 = 100) 
a ee ———- Atal iia 
1937 1938 
} 

Group ‘aie ae ae | cae | oa 3 
| Sept. | Dec. | March | June Sept. 
| Quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 

eee } 

i a ee 95:6} 103-9) 104-0! 89-3| 86-0 
I I I i el ; 165°5 177°3 | 168-4 131°6 | 106°3 
Non-ferrous metals ............ | 173-7 166-2 153°3 147-4, 142°8 
IIE, - oscsciovebusnabenben ; 134-9 135-3 132-7 128-8 | 122-4 
are | 16073 148:3 | 146-1 152°5 | 148-7 
Ee } 127-5; 125-8 116-9 106-4; 106°3 
CONIA DRG. ai nccccecenccssins | 123-8 125°5 123-5 115-0 113°5 
Leather and shoes* ............ ; 110-6 108-4 111-6 102-2 | 97°9 
Food,drink and tobacco ...... 120-3 | 123-2; 116-0 123°5 | 123-0 
Gas and electricity ............ 137-1 189-9 186-0 145°5 143°4 
Total of mfg. industries*t ... | 135-6 | 141-5 | 136-5 | 126-8 | 121-3 
Total of all groups*t ......... | 130-1 | 136-4 132-1 


121-7 | 116°5 


" * Revised figures. + Includes also various industries not specified above. 
With the exception of the indices relating to food, 
drink and tobacco, and to gas and electricity, all the 
group indices for the third quarter of this year are lower 
than a year ago. The fall has been most marked in the 
case of iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, and textiles. 
The indices for mines and quarries, and for leather, boots 
and shoes, exceptionally, are below the average for 1930. 
The figure for building materials and building, though 
7.2 per cent. below that for the third quarter of 1937, is 
still 48.7 per cent. above the level of 1930. More recent 
information points to a revival in a number of industries, 
including coal, iron and steel, and textiles. It is probable 
therefore, that the Board of Trade’s index of production 
for the fourth quarter will show an improvement. 


* * * 


The ‘** Closed Shop”’ in Coal Mines.—Industrial 
relations have been more friendly in the South Wales coal- 
field during the past two years than probably at any other 
period in the history of the coalfield, due partly to the 
decline in rivalry between trade unions. Between 1927 and 
1937 the differences between the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation and the Miners’ Industrial Union were often 
the cause of violent disturbances in the coalfield, but in 
January this year an agreement was reached by which the 
non-political Industrial Union was amicably absorbed by 
the Federation. This step has been followed in recent 
months by a similar agreement between the Federation and 


the Monmouthshire and South Wales Enginemen, Boiler- 
men, and Craftsmen’s Associations. It is significant that 
both these mergers have obtained the sympathy and co- 
operation of the associated owners, who are now consider- 
ing proposals for the establishment of a “ closed shop ” in 
the coalfield. The South Wales Federation contend that 
only an inclusive organisation can effectively assume the 
obligations of the miners under the Conciliation Board 
Agreement, and they have accordingly applied that 
membership of the South Wales Miners’ Federation shall 
be made a condition of employment. In a memorandum 
which the Monmouthshire and South Wales Coal Owners’ 
Association has addressed to the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation, the Association agrees to-the necessity for an 
arrangement that will deal “ conclusively ” with the ques- 
tion of non-unionism, but lays down the following condi- 
tions: (1) The exclusion of winding enginemen, colliery 
officials and technical staffs; (2) an agreement that none of 
the contributions to the Union collected by the employers 
shall be used directly or indirectly for political purposes, 
either of a local or national character; (3) the exclusion 
from offices other than those which are full time and fully 
paid of persons who are not in employment at the collieries; 
(4) the refusal of any financial support to workmen who 
have ceased work with or without notice before the Con- 
ciliation Board procedure for the investigation and settle- 
ment of disputes has been exhausted; and (5) an 
understanding that the South Wales Miners’ Federation 
has, and will retain, complete authority to enter into and 
maintain agreements with the employers, so that if the 
Federation should become subject to the over-riding control 
of any other authority the agreement will be null and void. 
The miners are also asked to give certain assurances wiih 
the object of advancing the safety, welfare and prosperity 
of the industry. 


* * ok 


It will be seen that the South Wales coal owners are 
prepared to consider favourably a “ closed shop ” in so far 
as it can be established on a locally autonomous, inde- 
pendent, and non-political basis. Their conditions are thus 
irreconcilable with the draft scheme for a national organisa- 
tion of miners which is at present under consideration by 
the Miners’ Federation, and which provides “ that all the 
separate and individual miners’ unions, together with their 
branches, now affiliated to the Federation, either direct, 
through a district, or through a group, be dissolved.” The 
Executive Council of the South Wales Miners Federation 
will, it is understood, submit in due course a recommenda- 
tion on the Welsh coal owners’ memorandum to a local 
delegate conference. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade Maintained.—The statistics for 
our overseas trade in October reveal no striking change 
compared with those for September. The values of British 
imports and exports improved slightly, but compared with 
the corresponding months of 1937 the decline in the value 





SHORTER COMMENTS 
(continued from page 389) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Tate & Lyle.—Share bonus of 2 for 5 
is announced. Dividend 18} per cent. 
as before. To reserve £300,000. Brought 
in £46,227 ; carried forward £52,289. 
London Area Railway Fares.—The 
London Passenger Transport Board and 
the main line railway companies are to 
seek powers to increase certain fares in the 
London Transport Area. Details will be 
announced when available. 
Lewis Berger and Sons.—Net profit 
year to July 31, 1938, £136,218 against 
£157,057. Preference dividend £28,009 


(£28,000). 


a 


Ordinary dividend reduced 
from 16 to 15 per cent. Carry forward 
reduced from £138,826 to £130,212. 


Bowmaker, Ltd.—Trading profit year 
to October 31, 1938, £213,728 against 
£177,010. Interest £91,812 (£60,978). To 
taxation £30,434 (£21,843). Net profit 
£84,004 (£87,557). 
maintained at 10 per cent. To staff fund 
£2,000. To general reserve £25,000 
(£30,000). Carry forward raised from 
£12,041 to £15,040. 


Brown Bayley’s Steel Works.—Net 
profit year to July 30, 1938, £154,449 
against £138,368. Ordinary dividend raised 
from 10 to 15 per cent. tax free. To general 


Ordinary dividend 


reserve £50,000 (£25,000). To obsolescence 
reserve £25,000 as before. Carry forward 
raised from £28,492 to £37,941. : 
Butler Machine Tool.—Report [rf 
year to September 30, 1938, shows en 
profit £85,418 against £70,267 for perio 
January 18th to September 30, 1937. To 
depreciation £11,000 (£9,234). Ordinary 
dividend 17} per cent. against 10 per cent.s 
equal to 14} per cent. for full year. Carty 
forward £14,412. oe 
Fine Cotton Spinners.—No dividen 
is recommended on the preference, Pie. 
ferred ordinary or ordinary stocks for ha : 
year to September 30, 1938. (The reject 
of the capital scheme is discussed mi ¢ 
Economist of October 8, 1938, on page °*+/ 
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of British exports was the same both in September and 
October, while the value of imports showed a slightly 
greater fall in October. There was a welcome improvement 


eS 


U.K. IMPORTS AND Exports 





(£000) 
937 | Change between 
[a a | 1937 and 1938 
| 
October | Percent. 
Total Imports .....-.eeeeeeeeees 80,532 96,199 79,035 | — 17.164 — 17:8 
Briush Exports . | 41,764 47,216 42,5600 — 4,656 — 9-9 
Re-exports  ....++0+ wee | 4,560 5,699 5446; —- 23) — 4-4 
Total Exports .......+:2-+0+++ | 46,325 52,915 48,006 -— 4,909 — 9-3 
Excess of Imports over Exports | 34,207 | 43,284 | 31,029 | — 12,255 —~— 28-3 
Transhipments under bond... 2;736 | 3,233 70 | — 452 | — 14-0 
Ten Months ended October | | } 
Total Imports .......ecceeeeeeee 688,109 838,319 769,577  — 68,742 | — 82 
British Exports.......eceeseseees 361,786 432,859 389,165 — 43,694 — 10:1 
Re-EXPOrtS  ....eseseeeeeereerees ; 50,270 | 65,022 51,72 — 13,297 | — 20-4 
Total Exports ......00-se0ee++- 412,056 497,880 440,891 — 56.989 | — 11°4 
Excess of Imports over Exports 276,053 | 340,439 328,686 | — 11,753 | — 3:5 
Transhipments under bond... | 23,310 | 30,976 | 26,649 — 4,327 - 14:0 


} 
| 
| 
} 
{ 





in the value of re-exports, which was within 5 per cent. of 
the corresponding figure for October, 1937. The increase in 
the volume of raw material imports is reflected in the rise 
of our index, from a revised figure of 1054 in September 
to 1063 in October. The index of the volume of exports of 
manufactures, however, declined in October by 4 points 
to 994; at this level it is still considerably above the low 
point of 90 reached in August of this year. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade by Commodities .—Compared with 
a year ago, the imports of almost all of the eighteen im- 
portant commodities included in the table below showed a 
fall. Compared, however, with the preceding month of 
September, imports of all textile raw materials increased, 
together with imports of petroleum, iron and steel scrap 





RETAINED IMPORTS—MONTH OF OCTOBER 














Item and Measure | 1936 1937 | 1938 

WNIT ioe nical nme ial ’000 cwts. 8,811 8,712 7,117 
SO ND GE i iccigatecunitinteciea 7000 cwts. | 1,224 1,263 1,007 
Mutton and lamb ..........0000+ "000 cwts. | 392 529 | 365 
Sugar (unrefined) ......cc.sce00e °000 cwts. | 4,305 | 4,621 | 4,669 
Iron ore and Scrap .....seceeeeees *000 tons 554 671 900 
OU © ac civisiccstisind 7000 centals 1,391 1,637 842 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool ...... "000 centals 348 375 | 22 
Flax, hemp and jute ..........000000004 tons | 23,765 25,856 | 20,016 
Crude petroleum 000 galls. | 26,991 48,249 | 45,878 
Hides, wet and dry 7000 cwts. | 145 170 | 113 
Lhd. eae ’000 tons | 207 170 | 138 
PE saspiskerencots 000 centals - 4 266 69 
Unwrought copper ......seseeceeseee tons 26,452 | 31,178 | 29,520 
i. Rok IARI RR tons 25,431 | 29,686 | 31,838 
Tin: Ore and concentrates. ...... tons 3,668 3,778 3,577 
Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars tons | 243 109 | 258 

Iron and steel manufactures ...... 000 tons | 101 | 220 | 40 
NEY: a isicdia coat haceasididevies tons 10,307 | 11,797 | 8,721 

BRITISH ExPORTS—MONTH OF OCTOBER 
Item and Measure 1936 | 1937 | 1938 

Cialis 000 tons | 3.226 | «3,885 | 3,393 
Iron and steel scrap ............0es00+ tons | 13,604 17,927 | 21,165 
Pig-iron and ferro-alloys ............ tons | 9,844 | 10,557 | 13,082 
Railway materials ...........:60000005 tons | 13,408 | 13,863 13,4606 
Total, iron and steel manufactures tons 194,360 206,916 | 159,069 
Teutile machinery .............ccccce0e tons | 4,207 7,110 | 5,034 
WOE CIN Sis oaxccteeitnierriacecs tons | 32,565 40,606 37,096 
Cotton yarns ..... sxaihibfubidcdadachen 000 Ib. | 13,048 13,048 | 11,515 
Cotton piece-goods ..........+. 000 sq. yds. | 177,917 | 154,283 116,350 
TEN TINNN sipsintsntchnnnntinsanhisibies 000 Ib. | 4,620 2,341 | 4,864 
Worsted yarns .................-.,  000Ib. | 2,650 | 1,764 | 2,102 
Woollen tissues ..........0000 000 sq. yds. | 6,209 6,085 | 4,541 
Worsted tissues ............00000 ’000 sq. yds. | 2,990 | 3,255 | 2,009 
inen plece-goods ............... 7000 sq. yds. 7,097 | 5,394 | 4,774 
Leather boots and shoes ......... doz. pairs | 41,577 | 37,956 | 33,579 
ae cwts. | 21,922 26,610 | 15,723 
Paper and cardboard ..........06cc000- cwts. | 397,966 390,959 | 325,406 
ocomotives and parts .............65 tons | 892 689 | 1,754 
Motor vehicles and chassis ......... No. | 9,294 9,480 6,412 





and some non-ferrous metals; but imports of the four prin- 
cipal foods were smaller than in September. The increased 
imports of wool were associated with an expansion in the 
€xports of wool tops and worsted yarns, which were higher 
in October than in either October, 1937, or in September, 


1938. Exports of cotton, woollen and worsted piece- 
goods declined further, however, but compared with 
September there was an improvement in the exports of 
railway materials, other iron and steel manufactures, pig 
iron, machinery and locomotives and their parts. : 


* « * 


Improved Steel Output.—The statistics for the 
October output of pig iron and steel were published too 
late last week to be given more than a brief reference in 
the introduction to our industrial reports. As will be seen 
from the table here given, the output of steel ingots and 
———— 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN IRON AND STEEL 


(In thousands of tons) 





Production Foreign Trade 
Period > 


Pig Iron Steel Ingots Total British 
and Castings Imports Exports 


1913—Monthly Average ...... 855-0 638-6 185-9 4141 
1929 = ST car 632-4 803.0 235-2 364.9 
1932 » ee aes 297 8 438-5 132-7 157-4 
1936 2 eo 643-5 982-1 123 6 183 8 
1937 » a 708-0 1,080 -3 170-0 214°7 
2 a 726°7 1,163-0 226-2 193.6 
*. CROUIIOE  vcicsnctacecesetne 769-6 1,133-6 220°5 206 9 
= Se 762-3 1,178 3 272:5 198-0 
” December .............6. 783-8 1,103-8 288-3 196 8 
1938—January oo... 761-1 1,081°4 308-7 | 191-2 
» February ..... aiiadiieinatiaial 693-3 1,057 -6 26-4 156-7 
vs a 714°6 1,115-8 276-8 176°1 
» SIE --Ansseisinniaiceienninwdiis 661-0 938-6 61°5 168 3 
9 SE ee 633.9 957-0 55:7 167-5 
ons ae inal 541-5 776.1 60 9 150 9 
. ST idcnninnndindhadenanenin 507 8 683-2 65 0 135 1 
siiaih) EL cabesiubbihictiaieaiosie 443.0 658 9 50 6 135 1 
a 429 8 754.7 61 8 138 0 
we MEUUIIIE? anccasencsncecencs 469 4 854 0 24 159 1 


cererslirireneeeereeretienereereeneeenteninnenmneteieennneretrentmeiaeiiea 
castings has increased by 100,000 tons for the second 
month in succession; the output of pig iron, which fell 
slightly between August and September, increased in 
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LIVERPOOL 


The port of the North—with easy access to the 
Midlands—just over three hours from London—and 
everything necessary to the smooth running of 
modern industry. 
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Labour, warehousing, power, transport (by ship, rail, 
road, air or canal) all ‘laidon’—in planned factory 
estates. 

Build your factory in the ideal spot—Liverpool Cor- 
poration have sites available and can help to finance 
the cost of land and buildings 
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i detailed, illustrated brochure “ INDUS TRIAL LIVERPOOL,” to the 
Tous fete Corporation of Liverpool, Municipal Buildings, Liverpool 2. 
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October by 40,000 tons. Imports still remain at the low 
level to which they fell in April of this year, but exports 
of British manufactures of iron and steel rose by 20,000 
tons to 159,100 tons in October. Our index of iron and 
steel consumption, which is adjusted for seasonal influences 
but not for changes in stocks, rose by 10} points between 
September and October, the first increase after a continuous 
fall from last December. This rise confirms the more hope- 
ful tone which has appeared in the industrial reports 
during the last two weeks, although considerable uncer- 
tainty will persist in the iron and steel markets until the 
Federation has announced the prices which will rule after 
the end of December. 


* * * 
Increase in the Rubber Quota.—The Regulation 


Committee decided on Tuesday to increase the rubber ex- 
port quota for the first quarter of 1939 from 45 per cent. to 


50 per cent. of the basic allowances. The recent revision of 
the basic allowances, which takes effect on January 1, 1939 
will raise world shipments by about 24,000 tons per quar- 
ter; this increase, combined with the rise in the export 
quota, will raise the level of exports from about 175,000 
tons per quarter to about 215,000 tons per quarter. This 
higher level is slightly less than the estimated world con- 
sumption in the third quarter of 1938; consumption in the 
last three months of the present year is likely to rise further, 
and will probably reach about 230,000 tons. Provided, 
therefore, that consumption does not relapse, there should 
be a considerable reduction in stocks during the next 
quarter even at the higher rate of output, and reports from 
America indicate that consumption there is more likely to 
increase than to remain stationary. Consequently, the Com- 
mittee’s decision has met with approval from the con- 
suming interests, although the London market was 
disappointed in its expectation of an unchanged quota. 


INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Tue volume of new business in coal 
has declined a little; output, after a 
vigorous increase in the first three 
weeks of October, has also tended to 
decline. The tone on the iron and steel 
markets remains fairly optimistic, 
though many consumers are awaiting 
the announcement concerning prices in 
1939 before covering their require- 
ments beyond this year; the output 
figures for October show that any im- 
provement in demand is likely to be 
quickly reflected in the activity of the 
industry as it can no longer be satisfied 
by drawing on stocks. Transactions in 
tinplates have been less active, though 
shipments last week showed a further 
increase. Inquiry for cotton goods has 
been fairly well maintained, but busi- 
ness was not on a large scale, owing to 
the low offers made by buyers. 


Coal 


Sheffield.—The general outlook of 
the market is rather more favourable, 
although business is below normal for 
the time of year. Industrial steam coals 
are in good request. Inland require- 
ments are accounting for the bulk of 
the coal raised. Smaller grades are in 
full supply and the market is easy. 
Coking smalls show a good turnover, 
and good deliveries of smalls are being 
made under contract to electricity un- 
dertakings. Gas coal is in better de- 
mand, but the market in household 
fuels continues quiet. Coke is quiet, 
with heavy stocks on hand. There is 
not much doing in blast-furnace coke 
at 22s. 6d. per ton on rail at ovens. 
A slightly better inquiry exists for large 
selected patent oven coke. Graded coke 
for central heating is quoted at 25s. 6d.- 
27s. per ton. 

Export demand is showing improve- 
ment, with better inquiry for both 
prompt and forward, best hards being 
a good feature. Singles and smalls are 
in little demand, and bunker business is 
slow. mi 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The North- 
East coal market remains steady. Trade 
in Northumberland steam classes is well 
maintained and prices continue firm, 
particularly for large screened coals, 
which are now difficult to obtain for 
shipment over the next few months. 
Durham manufacturing coal receives 
more inquiry, but there are collieries 
who still experience difficulty in obtain- 


ing sufficient trade from the export 
section to ensure regular working. 
Patent oven coke is a steady market, 
shipments abroad being good, but 
makers are unable to quote for any 
additional business owing to lack of 
export quota, 
* 


Glasgow.—The market has had a 
dull appearance this week. The Fife 
collieries continue to be busily em- 
ployed on shipping account, but else- 
where there has been a noticeable slack- 
ening of new business, largely, it would 
seem, owing to a difference of ideas as 
regards prices. The Scottish trade with 
the London market has also fallen off, 
due apparently to the larger business 
done by London with other coal dis- 
tricts. Land-sale business is moving 
steadily on the whole, but is still caus- 
ing disappointment in various direc- 
tions. In general, ample supplies of all 
classes of coal are on offer, and prices 
show an easier trend. 


* 


Cardiff.—The executive and the 
Control Boards under the South Wales 
coal sales scheme have intimated a re- 
duction of 1s. per ton in contract prices 
for export supply during 1939. The re- 
duction applies to bunkers as well as 
to cargoes, and, although the Control 
Board’s prices will operate as the new 
minima, it will remain within the 
power of the colliery owners to nego- 
tiate business above the minima when 
trade conditions are favourable. Ship- 
owners have been agitating for a reduc- 
tion of 2s. 6d. per ton, and they are 
dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Control Board. Otherwise the market 
has been featureless. Shipments of con- 
tract arrears to Italy are active, and, 
although no purchases have yet been 
made for supplies to that country next 
year, it is confidently expected that they 
will represent a substantially larger 
quantity than this year’s exports. Best 
large coals are a steady market and dry 
sized classes are scarce, but stocks of 
ordinary smalls are still heavy. There is 
a slight improvement in coke, but for 
patent fuel the demand is very slow. 


Iron and Steel 


London.—Moderately active con- 
ditions have continued to rule in the 
iron and steel markets and the brighter 
tone noticed recently has been well 


maintained, says the official report of 
the London Iron and Steel Exchange. 
Most of the buying, however, is still 
limited to small parcels intended to 
carry consumers over until the end of 
the year and there has been compara- 
tively little forward contracting. 

In the pig-iron market this feature 
is particularly noticeable, but in the 
aggregate the volume of business is con- 
siderable. Some branches of the con- 
suming trades are still short of orders 
with the result that the demand for 
certain descriptions of pig iron remains 
poor. The reduction in the stocks of 
foundry iron, however, has reached a 
point at which it is probable that more 
furnaces will be put into commission. 

In the semi-finished steel section of 
the market business is quiet, although 
demand is more active than for some 
time past. As a result of recent buying 
the mills producing this class of steel 
have a good tonnage of orders in hand, 
and production appears to be increas- 
ing. The stocks of foreign semi-finished 
Steel at consumers’ works have been 
materially reduced and this has given 
the market a more confident tone. 

The market for finished steel is fairly 
active, but somewhat irregular. There is 
a vigorous demand for structural steel, 
but the dearth of new shipbuilding 
orders has been severely felt by the steel 
industry, The export trade continues 
quiet, but shows signs of expanding. 


* 


Sheffield.—The recent improve- 
ment in the iron and steel market 1s 
maintained, but the volume of busi- 
ness shows only a small further expan- 
sion, and it is obvious that consumers 
are awaiting a decision on prices before 
entering into new contracts. At the 
moment buying is from hand to 
mouth. In pig iron there is a moderate 
demand for foundry, while forge shows 
a fractional improvement. Users of 
hematite are well covered by contract to 
the end of the year, and are doing little 
more than making  replacemcrits. 
Special qualities, however, are being 
well taken up. There is little change !9 
finished iron, although there are rather 
better orders for common bars. 

Basic steel billets are a better market, 
and acid billets also show some revival. 
Small steel bars are more active, and 
for wire rods and stainless steel sheets 
the market keeps up well. Demand for 
structural steel, on the other hand, has 
fallen off to some extent. 





Demand for iron and steel serap is 
fairly steady, but there still remain 
heavy stocks of imported material to be 
disposed of. Heavy foundry cast iron 
is well bought up to 75s. per ton, and 
fair quantities of steelworks cast iron 
are being called for. Heavy basic steel 
scrap is a rather quiet market up to 
67s. 6d. per ton. 


* 


Middlesbrough.—Business for im- 
mediate requirements of pig iron con- 
tinues satisfactory and the outlook is 
favourable. The output of Cleveland 
foundry pig iron is very much re- 
duced, as this quality is only produced 
intermittently at week-ends, and stocks 
in makers’ yards are slowly being de- 
pleted. The supply of East Coast hema- 
tite has increased, but satisfactory de- 
liveries are being made from stocks, of 
which fair quantities are already sold. 

Shipbuilding orders on the North- 
East Coast are few and departments 
usually producing shipbuilding material 
would welcome further business. Other 
departments are kept busy chiefly for 
home requirements. The production of 
steel is increasing, and this enables users 
of scrap to consume some of the 
material from stock. Semi-finished steel 
continues in better demand. An an- 
nouncement regarding prices of iron 
and steel for delivery over next year 
would encourage further business. 
There is no change in the positions of 
blast-furnace coke and foreign ore. 

* 


Cardiff.—The course of business 
in the tinplate trade is not developing 
as favourably as was recently expected. 
Shipments last week were fairly active, 
but they represented deliveries under 
contracts, and the current volume of 
inquiry is very small. There is a 
slightly better tone in the heavier sheet 
market, and the output of ingot steel 
is increasing. Prices are unaltered, but, 
except for tinplates, reductions are ex- 
pected in the next few weeks. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).—Inquiry has 
kept up fairly well, but spinners and 
manufacturers complain that most 
offers are impracticable. A rather firmer 
tone has shown itself in the raw cotton 
markets. The situation at the moment 
Is extremely complicated by the policy 
of the United States Government. 
American cotton is losing ground to 
that grown in other countries, and the 
spinners demand chiefly South Ameri- 
can and Indian descriptions. 

Conditions in the yarn market re- 
main unsettled. Only a limited busi- 
ness has been done in American counts. 
Despite four resignations, an effort is 
being made to renew the 42’s weft price 
agreement until the end of March. A 
comprehensive scheme to cover all 
counts and qualities is being drawn up 
by legal experts. Irregular buying has 
occurred in Egyptian yarns. Business 
In piece-goods for foreign outlets has 
been rather featureless. The reduced 
activity for India has continued, most 
of the bids being quite unworkable. A 
little business has been done in fancies 
for Java and Singapore. Only isolated 
transactions have been recorded for 
Egypt and the Near East. South 

erica has again provided a very fair 
turnover in sheetings, limbrics, prints 
and sateens. Useful lines have been 
secured for the Dominions. Steady 
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buying has taken place for the home 
trade in a variety of goods, and some 
Government contracts have been 
arranged. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).—Although the 
Prices of jute goods have occasionally 
shown a tendency to weaken, a fall has 
been prevented by the reluctance of 
sellers to make concessions. The Indian 
Jute Mills’ Association is trying hard 
to obtain an amicable agreement 
amongst the mills in India, which 
would be preferable to legislation passed 
by the Government to continue the 
Ordinance limiting the working hours 
in the mills to 45 per week. Strikes 
have been reported at six of the Indian 
mills this week; as a result prices for 
Calcutta goods have shown a steadier 
tendency. If these strikes spread to 
other mills and continued for a time, 
the industry would be able to dispose 
of the huge stocks of goods, particu- 
larly hessians, which have accumulated 
in Calcutta during the past twelve 
months. 

The Indian jute mills have lost 
heavily for some years past, and the 
low prices at which they have been will- 
ing to sell have affected prices in other 
producing centres, especially in Dun- 
dee. For the first ten months of this 
year 165,119,000 square yards of jute 
cloth have come in from India com- 
pared with 149,876,000 square yards in 
the same period last year and 
119,611,000 square yards in 1936. In 
1928, the total imports of these goods 
were only 28,000,000 square yards. 

Dundee spinners and manufacturers 
are still quite busy, but there is a 
dearth of orders for forward delivery, 
so that prices may be shaded. Common 
8-lb. cops could be bought at 2s. 2d., 
10-02. 40-in. hessians at 23d, and 8-oz. 
at 24d. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


PRICE movements on the commodity 
markets were irregular during the week 
ended last Wednesday, though the de- 
preciation of the pound was favourable 
to an advance. The recovery in wheat 
went a little further, and raw sugar 
prices continued their upward move- 
ment. After a slight improvement to- 
wards the end of last week, the price 
of American raw cotton fell back to 
where it stood a week ago. Rubber was 
marked down a little on the announce- 
ment of the increase in the export quota 
for the first quarter of next year. Among 
non-ferrous metals, copper, lead and 
spelter were slightly cheaper, but tin 
showed a further rise. 

Commodity markets in the United 
States were steady. Thus, Moody’s in- 
dex of prices of staple commodities 
(December 31, 1931=100) rose slightly 
from 144.4 to 144.7 during the week 
ended last Wednesday. A month ago the 
index stood at 143.3 and a year ago at 
149.8. 


Metals 


Copper.—Although closing 10s. 
above the lowest level, the price of 
standard cash copper ended the week 
16s. 3d. lower at £45 16s. 3d. per ton. 
The political developments in Europe 
and the easier trend of Wall Street 


induced buyers to show more reserve 
and their attitude was not changed on 
the publication of the October statistics. 
According to the Copper Institute, 
world stocks of refined copper declined 
from 457,454 short tons on September 
30 to 424,711 short tons on October 
31, a fall of almost 130,000 tons since 
the high level on May 31, 1938. Con- 
sumption in the United States increased 
by over 16,000 short tons compared 
with September and reached 69,827 
short tons. Outside the United States 
the October consumption fell by 
slightly over 7,000 tons to 130,141 short 
tons, but even this level represented the 
highest October figure ever reached. 
Production showed the effects of the 
increased mining and smelting activity 
both in and outside the United States 
and advanced considerably to a new re- 
cord level. The general influence of the 
Statistics On the market was a bearish 
rather than a bullish one, as a greater 
decline in stocks had been expected 
and the rise in production is taken as a 
sign that the downward movement in 
stocks will soon be arrested. 


* 


Tin.— Unlike copper, the price of 
tin gained another £2 15s. this week, 
and closed on Wednesday at £215 Ss. 
per ton. The total of home warehouse 
stocks exceeded last week for the first 
time for years the 9,000 tons limit. 
Nevertheless, the low production quota 
is affecting the market to an increasing 
extent, particularly as United States 
consumers are taking an increased in- 
terest in mew purchases. As a substan- 
tial part of the available stocks (esti- 
mated at about 6,500 tons) is held by 
the buffer pool and pool sales are not 
expected at a level below £225 per ton, 
a further improvement in the tin price 
is quite conceivable. 

* 


Lead and Spelter.—Lead lost 10s. 
this week to close on Wednesday at 
£15 18s. 9d. per ton, while spelter lost 
6s. 3d. to close at £14 7s. 6d. per ton. 
The daily demand was again unsatis- 
factory, due partly to seasonal causes 
and partly to the disappointing state of 
some of the leading consuming trades 
on this side of the Atlantic. Latest pro- 
duction advices indicate that the current 
output of both metals is still in excess 
of consumption. Unfortunately, no- 
thing has been heard of late of the 
progress of the Cartel discussions. 


Grains 


Tue fall in the dollar value of sterling 
during the last week and the improved 
demand for Manitoba brought a re- 
covery in wheat prices ranging from 
6d. to 1s. 9d. per quarter. The Argen- 
tine Government has fixed the mini- 
mum price for new crop wheat at 7 
pesos per 220 lb. at Buenos Aires; 
offers of Plate wheat were temporarily 
withdrawn after this announcement. A 
considerable amount of business has 
been done in low-priced European 
wheats, mainly for animal foods. There 
was also an improved demand for Plate 
maize, whose price advanced during 
the week by about Is. 6d. per quarter; 
little trade was done in American maize, 
whose price is considerably above those 
ruling for Plate grain. The deprecia- 
tion of sterling also raised the price of 
Canadian barley, but demand is still 
dull. 


(Continued on page 401) 
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CEREALS AND MEAT 


GRAIN, etc.— 
“heat— s. 
No. Ry N. Man. 496 Ib. seeeceeee 26 
E ng. Gaz. av., per CWE. — cwncerces 4 
Liv. Dec., per cental 

Flour, per 280 Ib.— 
Straights, d/d London = 
Manitoba, ex StOre — - ..sseesessee) 34 


Barley, Eng. Gaz. av percwt. ... 8 
Oats, a. > ne 6 
Maize, La Plata, landed, 4°0 Ib. ... * 


eeeveteeeeer 4 


eeeeeerer 23 


Rice, No. 2 Burma, per cwt...... 
MEAT— 

Beef, per 8 Ib.— 3 
English long sides........0.0++++ { 4 
Argentine chilled hinds oni ; 

Mutton, per 8 lb.— 

English wethers........ aanenes ‘ 
N.Z. trozen wethers — .....+00- : 

Lamb, per 8 lb.— 

N.Z. frozen ....... cocccceccecces : 

Pork, English, per 8 Ib. .....+.++ . 

BACON (per cwt.)— 

REED cid snscenensantinteniaitoian’ 92 

RE ee 95 

RD iciictienessecenaidn soonennnee 92 

83 

Irish eee re rceeserseereeseseesreeseeres 93 

EAMS (per cwt.)— 
ee eer _ wanes 98 
: oe 92 
CRE UNIS - scaccascescevecess 94 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
PND ctinnsssdasenerss snaneniee 106 
New Zealand _.......00. peseocn sees 110 
‘ 135 
TERI scacheckiehoniuieuenseneeeiaen 136 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— ae 
: 72 

RD cnicntieneeniees ereeceseee 73 

Now Zealand  ...cccccocsoseccecese 69 

English Cheddars — .... .scccccsses = 

SR. ciiinimncessinds eocnconcones oo - 

COCOA (per cwt.)— 
TAT, cntsrtasndccsmnccnetis eevee 4 
See 33 
Tanidad seece Cette eereereceees eeree 44 
~ 32 
CRRRRRER  sncitsssnsinntoteninsnen 33 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

Santos supr. c. & f. ........ccc0000 34 

Costa Rica, medium to good ... = 

Keemye, GROG cccccoceccccceccee 4 

EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15-1512 1D.) sessecnseeed 22 
Danish (1512 1D.) ssssesseserseeree4 18 
FRUIT— 
Oranges, S. African boxes ...... ? 
» Brazilian 210 Peras {3 
boxes 17 

Lemons, Naples ......... boxes{ 

1 en boxes 2 

Apples, Amer. (var.)...... barrels { 20 


» Canadian; Nova Scotian f 14 
(var) Barrels | 23 
Grapes, Almeria 


25 
Grapefruit, S. African............ 
2 Jamaica, Seeded ...{ 12 
2 Jaffa, Seediess 3 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
Irish, finest bladders ............ = 
TB. ccncvorcersrnsssennsesosscsnneoeett, £8 
PEPPER, per ib.— 
Biack Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 
» (Duty paid) . 0 
White Muntock (in Bond) ...... : 
” (Duty paid) . see . 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward, Siland{ 3 
SUGAR (per Cwt. )— 
cif. Ran 4 aa = 5 
REFINED Leaden— 
Yellow Crystals §§ .....ccccccossee 
ccd iets, ee 


*Weeks ended Noy. 3rd and 10th, 


aaco Cows’ bedeonee' , 
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— 


ee 
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_ 


io 
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me 


22 
22 
24 


1D oO 


25 


t 
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~l 


_ 
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102 


- 
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J 
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19 3 
23 6 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 








Nov. 9, Nov.16, 
93 93 


1938 1938 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. s. d s. d 
CIOS cnictreienecsennnns in a ae _ : 
Granulated ......... eveceseovecses = $ 20 6 
6 
Home Grown..........+ —er . ; > 9 
TEA* (Auction Average) (per lb.)— d. d. 
N. I india eno oe no 374 13°28 
OS Res 13°26 13°15 
Ceylon . kinstinteneaerrcmnnaon ee 
IE shih sehen hnbnibaebdshpannenniah 15-01 12-43 
Sumatra ... eciiiidiiiiin. Ga a 
on | sian peeece 11:64 11°44 
sense nee 13-95 ne 
BACCO, (per Ib.) — aa & th 
Virginia stemmed and un- { 0 8 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesian stemmed and un-f[ 0 9 09 
GRDRRIIIG concccccnescntseccnencce> 1 10 1 10 
Nyasaland stemmed and ~{ ¢ i 07 
PIES escccnevctnenteonsooennns 1 4 1 : 
0 
Stemmed ......... : : 1 0 
Unstemmed.......- 1 6 1 6 
TEXTILES 
COTTON ib. )— d. d. 
Raw, een saniaeiiinne 5-07 5-07 
» Sakellaridis, F.G.i. oon 8:34 8-22 
oo Giza, F.G.F.  ....cccccccoses 8:24 8:12 
Yarns, 32’s Twist ........00000 vee 914 913 
go DS Wins... occccescecccee 9! 1 
60’s Twist (Egyptian) . 1754 1754 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds., a « & 
16x 16, 32’s oe 16 7 16 5 
36 in. Shirtings, y 
” “19x19, 32's kiv’s.. 23 4 23 1 
8 in ditto, 8 y s., 
” “18x 16, 10 Ibe verses 9 9 98 
39 in. ditto, 37lg y 
oon 16X15, 8lglb. ......... 810 8 9 
s. 8. 
: = = 64 0 65 10 
Livonian ZK ....cecceseeseeesereeees 65 0 66 10 
65 
Pee SED sc nccctccccnccessrcccosee OE SO {$ ° 
: 90 O 90 O 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ........ . 0 930 
MP ton 
eT rc = cinhateadiemianll , ms Rm se 
Manilla, Nov.-Jan. ““J2”. .. 21 0 20 10 
JUTE (per ton)— 
Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B., 
NOv.-DEC.  .ccccccsccccscoceesee 1939 1926 
2:3 cif Dundee, 
— —< cbenebeneapaebacss 190/0 18/17/6 
SISAL, (per ton)— im -_ s 
: 14 10 14 0 | 
African, N ov.—Jan. eeeceeeeeeeeeee 17 0 17 : j 
K Ib. s. 4, s. d. 
am SS 
7 9 7 9 
Japan ....ccceccorsccccsccesecsoree 8 3 8 3 
. 8 0 8 O 
Italian, raw, fr. Milan ..........++ 73 7 3 
WOOL Ib.) — d. d. 
Southdown, greasy . 13 13 
Lincoln hog, wash hed... l2\e 1212 
Queensland, scd. super combg. 23 2 
N.S.W. greasy, super combg... 13 13 
N.Z., greasy, half-bred 50-56 .. 12 12\9 
a Crossbred 40—44.. 10!> 10) 
Merinos 70’s average ...+..+++» 27 27 
” "s ° 2512 250 
Crossbred 48’s 16!» 161, 
aA PO cons 16 16 
AL ton)— dh o &@& 
= on : 19 6 19 6 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 26 226 
, 19 0 19 O 
Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 19 3 19 3 
Sheffield, best house, at pits ...4 37 9 22 : 
IRON AND STEEL ou an 
Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 109 0 109 0 
Bars, Mid dlesbrough cnbnbekubenne 265 0 265 O 
Steel rails, heavy ..............+... 202 6 202 6 
Ti eee perbox 21 6 21 6 
NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
ee 46/12'6 45/16/3 
tandard cash .......sescscesese 46/15/0 45/18/9 
(6 46/0/0 
ae MOMS ....0eeerreerreree) 46 189 46/26 
in— f ’ my 
an 212/10/0 215/5/0 
S BRD cicccncconenesensta 212/15/0 215/10 0 
/10/0 216/0/0 
eee ssesesensenseneees 4 313/15 /0 216/216 
aon Gue 16/8/9 15/18/9 
eeereenere APP PPP PPP TP) 16/10/0 16/1 13 
mgtivcle seeeececeeseeereeees 18/10/0 18/0/0 
— oe 14/13/9 14/7/6 
ME asessrseesresenncens sdenaiinpse 1415/0 14/8/9 
eens ots and bars .... 94/0/0 94/0/0 
» ro billets ....... aoe 102/0/0 
80,0'0 180/0/0 
Nickel, home and export ......... { io 185/00 
Antimony, Chinese ............... 60/0/0 60/0/0 
58 ry ay 
: } 0 
Wolfram, Chinese ......per unit { 1 ee 
Platinum, refined .........per oz. 7/10/0 7/10/0 
eee +-per 76 Ib. 14/100 14/10/0 


Nov. 9, Ni v.16 
1938 


GOLD, per fine ounce ............++. 
sayEe (per ounce)— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


a &. 
146 3 


1 7:58 


1938 
8. d. 
148 1 


17by 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London are 
in paper bags 20 to ton ae non-returnable)— 


4-ton loads and upwards . 42s. per ton 
CHEMICALS— s d. sd, 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5% ...4 } m | © 
. 4 
iors 0 2 0 2 
” Nitric Perri iii iii : 3 0 3 
Oxali 5 0 5 
” ic, net eee eeeeserereeees 0 6 0 6 
» Tartaric, English, less 5% 4 } i, } ‘ 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl .............12 0 12 0 
— J 2000 2000 
Ammonia, carb. .....e.00008 tOn (21/00 2100 
> PI EIOOD accinnnsnecsisne 780 7890 
Arsenic, lump ...........+ perton 3500 3500 
s. d, a. & 
Borax, gran. ....... eos Percwt. 13 6 13 6 
oe I cttesencsien O82 © I5 © 
Nitrate of soda .......... per cwt. 8 0 8 0 
Sense, Chisene, on deibuiain { : ; ; ; 
* Sulphate ...... percwt. 10 0 10 o- 
; 10 O 10 0 
Soda Bicarb., ........0008 Per owt. | 11 oO 110 
Crystals ....... nabs ee owt. ¢ : : : ; 
Sulphate of Copper...... per ton 1915.0 2000 
COPRA (per ton)— 
S.D. Strata, Coil. —cocccceoceese, 10/0/0 1050 
HIDES (per Ib.) — s d. s. d 
Wet saited, Australian ............ { : ; 7 
es 6 
PE NOD ‘ainnidsidabansatetnenensi L 0 313 0 3% 
. 0 4 0 4 
Cape 2.0000 sosesnsonnnnnsssssooecsee 05° 0 4 
Dry and Drysalted Cape ...... { ; 0°43 ; 6 
Market Hides, Manchester— 0 4 ; 0 4% 
best heavy ox and beiler ...... 0 6 0 6 
- 0 4 0 454 
Best COW seecesccnsocorenesosesoee| 95 05 
i 0 5 0 5% 
Best Calf. ssessererseve-sseeroren? 9 5) 7 
INDIGO (per lb.)— | z j5o0 5 0 
Bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine... L 60 6 0 
LEATHER (per |b.)— 5 ioc 
1 l 
dole Bends, 8/14 1b, .......0008. L iil Lit 
' 20 20 
Bark Tanned Sole eeenee{ 5) 5 9 
> py; 0 62 0 62 
Shoulders from DS Hides ......{ § $° § 3 
> 1S 0 8o O 382 
» EngorWSda ...f 2 5? 7 5 
Bellies trom DS do. veoernensoeoene ‘i > on 
> 0 72 °«0 72 
» Eng. or WS do, sessscnne 09°09 
. 4 : 3 
Dressing Hides cesscomnmnereees 19 i 9 
. “ 3 6 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. perdoz.{ 4 § 4 § 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London .., 1 6 1 6 
Petroleum, Amer. rid, bri. Lond. 0 10 0 10 
Fuel ou, in bulk, tor contracts 
ex. instal, = : 
DE cocina © Set 0 Tet 
DE: ktistinitonene © Gg¢ 0 O27 
ROSIN (per ton)— 15/10/0 1510/0 
American COCR P eee ere eee eeEeeeeeeee 19 0 0 19 0 0 
RUBBER (per Ib.) — ada 22 
St. steed emnehed short ‘mesiunn O 8% 5 0 83 
Fine hard Para . eoesesseoosoces 0 8 0 8 
SHELLA . C (per cwt.)— 40 0 39 0 
TN Orange mot 43 0 42 0 
ALLOW cwt.)— 
PRREITEE cudecsiann 6 7 6 
TIMBER— 
Swedish u/s 3x8 a per std. zt -. ai. ~ ) 
1 0) 80; 
v a » 18/100 18.100 
Canadian Spruce, Dis 23/00 23.0 
Si eline ccecoscacescocecht perfoad 13/10/0 13100 
Rio Deals .......0005 wwe perstd, 3500 39 or 
TE: <; covananadnsen seseeeeeperioad 25:00 25 we 
Honduras Mahogany logs c. ft, 0/12/0 0 - 
English Oak Planks » O60 0 
English Ash Planks ©... . 0/70 079 
VEGETABLE Of OILS (per ton —— = 91/100 22 100 
Linseed, naked eeeeeeeeeere aia 32 5 0 32 5 
Couon-seed, crude -.cccccccsoseee, 17/10/0 17,100 
COCONUt, CFUDE .ccececcssccescene 14/7/60 15/0) 
Palm ......s0000+0 titi aoe Bee 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng. ...... 8/176 814° 
OMe Plate, Nov. cccesssrsonsoae 2016/3, 10/128 
Calcutta .......s0006 sccerseccenesss a oe ’ 
Turpentine ..........+ percwt.. 34 0 % ° 


t These ponies oie fuel oil for inland consumption—other than for use in Dicsel-engined: road vehicles—and do 1% 


the Government tax. 
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MeETALS—{cont.) OrHEeR Fooos—cont.) 
§ ; TinpLate INDUSTRY cael ; 
q _ Coat OvuTPuT (7000 tons) Chines —_ one 
aha i = ond Oct. 29, Nov. 5, Nov.5 Nov. 12 
| Week ended iz Jan.-October Production—per — 1938 1938 vs 1938 1938 
= nae visie kdeasicesianesns « a 
a = 79 77 52:14 £009 CorrFtE : 
5 District Oct. | Nov. : Week ended Movements in Lond. (cwt.) 
: | 29, | 5, | 1937 | 1938 Nov. 11. Nov. 3 Nov. 10, Brazilian—Landed .,....... 98 
‘ | 1938 | 1938 | = — ao » an d tor home consn. 171 “119 
| ons ons ons » ME srecicanss 
; ———— ~ — —-_ FRigmense inn vvvveeen, 8790 6411 7,154 * Dubie | sine| a0n 
Northumberid.| 298-5, 297-3 11.867°3 11,0844 iM VANS). sccececseecccree 5,7 Cosustend 5, American: 
Durham ...... 651-5 665 8 27,6446 262314 #2622~~C~C~C~7;«S 5,757 4,717 2,339 phanded cate taaaas 63 150 
Yorkshire | 898 3 877 0 37,364 4 35,241 2 " Forty-five Weeks ended eee 2,318 1,629 
ancs,Cheshire| | | on 36 0eer tee 2 Se ce et 1,005 1,012 
and N, Wales. 341°4) 338-1 14,637:2) 14,115 2 : Tons Tons Stocks, end ot week....... 75,218 | 72,727 
Derby,Nots a | Shipments ...cccccc... 364,343 217,108 Other kinds—Landed. 310 248 
d Leta | 654°5| 662-4 27,789:5 26. 447°8 ” nee homeconsn.| 2,73] 2,544 
taffs, Wor | ”» SI icasunateiss 910 
Salop & — | F | »» Stocks end of week. 45 saa 42 = 
es 388-8 392-1 16,666 6 16,201:0 oods a ; a 
outh Wales | " i y ield (tons) : 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


—_—_— —— 


MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS, LIMITED 


TURNOVER OF BUSINESS MAINTAINED 


HEAVY EXPENDITURE ON PROPERTIES 


SIR WILLIAM WATERS BUTLER’S REVIEW 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of the ordinary stock- 
holders of this company was held at the White Horse Hotel, Bir- 
mingham, on the 17th instant, under the presidency of Sir William 
Waters Butler, Bart. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: Ladies and gentlemen, the turnover of the business last year 
equalled that of the previous year notwithstanding a decline in the 
country’s spending power and that during the major part of the 
year unemployment in the Midlands increased and the cost of 
living was higher, but I am glad to say that both these figures 
now show signs of falling. There was, nevertheless, a decrease 
in the net profit earned of £77,102 consequent upon an unavoidable 
increase in the expenses. 

This fall in profits is, of course, due to the much higher prices 
of brewing materials and coal; to increased charges for rates, taxes 
and licences, depreciations and debenture interest and, in addition, 
to a full year’s National Defence Contribution having to be met, 
whereas last year we had to bear only half-a-year’s contribution. 
This decrease in profits might have been reduced if we had bought 
cheaper brewing materials of lower quality, but we would not, as 
we are justly proud of the high quality of our products and to lower 
that quality, unless we are forced to do so, would be a very bad 
policy—which would naturally lead to a decrease in sales. 


HEAVY EXPENDITURE ON BUILDINGS 


You will note from the directors’ report that since the last annual 
meeting we have increased the debentures issued by £535,000 in 
consequence of the heavy expenditure we have had to meet, and 
still have to meet, in the modernising of our licensed properties 
and the erection of buildings in connection with the new licences 
granted to the company in the growing suburbs of the City which 
have been newly-populated by the transfer of inhabitants from the 
crowded areas in the centre owing to the demolition of artisan 
dwellings and street widenings—public improvements which are 
likely to continue for some time to come. This transfer of the 
artisan population from the central parts of the City not only 
adversely affects the trading of our licensed houses in the areas 
denuded cf population, but also entails a heavy expenditure in 
building new licensed houses in the outlying suburbs. 

We have withdrawn from the property reserve account, which 
was established last year, the sum of £42,200 to meet expendi- 
ture not, in our opinion, adding to the capital value of licensed 
houses, and we are recommending to you to-day to add the sum 
of £50,000 to this fund from surplus profits, bringing the total 
up to £207,800. 

We have also recommended, as previously, that out of the profits 
this year £12,000 shall be added to the pension fund of the 
company. The fund is vested in trustees and consequently does not 
appear in the balance sheet. The market value of the investments 
of the fund totals £335,556. 

We have at present 168 pensioners on the books, the cost to the 
fund amounting to £14,141 per annum. 

With reference to the granting of holidays with pay, this has 
always been our practice both with our workpeople at the Brewery 
and our employees at the managed houses, the two sections repre- 
senting 3,800 persons. It may interest you to know that last year 
the cost to the company was approximately £17,180. 

In addition to the recognised annual holidays each employee 
serving in the Territorial and other Home Defence Forces is granted 
leave of absence in order to attend camp for training. 


EFFECT OF LEGAL DECISION ON IMPROVEMENT OF 
PROPERTIES 


While, as I have already said, our expenditure necessitated by 
housing schemes and street improvements must, I fear, continue, 
I regret to say improvement of the accommodation provided by old 
licensed properties has received a severe check by a legal decision 
which has just been given by the King’s Bench Division that licens- 
ing justices have no power to grant the necessary permits for altera- 
tions to be made which involve the incorporation of property not 


hitherto licensed, even if they consider such alterations desirable 
and necessary. 

The legal decision to which I refer was in connection with an 
application by a licensee for the sanction of the licensing justices 
to alterations to a licensed house at Weston-super-Mare, which 
was opposed in court by the Customs and Excise Commissioners 
who contended that the licensing justices had no power to give 
their sanction because the proposed alteration would involve the 
incorporation of an unlicensed property and that the application for 
permission to proceed should be by a request for a new licence 
for which monopoly value would have to be paid. The licensing 
justices had decided the reconstruction was necessary and desirable, 
but they were not empowered to grant the application. One realises 
the cost of monopoly value in such a case would be prohibitive 
as it would result in making the property unremunerative, and if 
it is to be charged in connection with the modernising and improy- 
ing of licensed premises which daily becomes more extensive in con- 
sequence of public improvements, it practically means putting an 
end to the policy of public-house improvement, which has been 
so much desired and welcomed by licensing authorities and the 
general public. This would, of course, increase unemployment in 
the building trades and among bar-fitters and other allied trades, 
and would seriously affect architects and the other professional 
men who engage in such work. 

To show how vast this expenditure in connection with the im- 
provement and modernising of licensed premises and the erection 
of new licensed houses in the suburbs has become, we ourselves 
have expended a sum of over £1,000,000 in the past seven years 

Last year I said how fortunate our industry had been in that 
we had not been troubled with legislation adversely affecting the 
trade. This year we have escaped the troubles by legislation only 
to suffer the troubles of litigation—not of our own seecking—which 
may have even more damaging effects upon our trading than the 
lack of protective legislation against bogus clubs which we have 
been promised, but which has not yet been introduced by the 
Government. 


PROBLEM OF THE BOGUS CLUBS 


I refer to the promise which was made in the King’s Speech in 
1936 and again in 1937, that a Bill would be introduced to make 
better provisions for preventing the present abuses of the law relat- 
ing to clubs. Magistrates and Chief Constables have long asked to 
be given powers to deal with bogus clubs but without avail. It is, 
therefore, very discouraging that any promise of legislation should 
have been omitted from the King’s Speech at the opening of the 
present session of Parliament, and the more so, as from the state- 
ment of the Home Secretary replying to Sir Sidney Herbert in the 
House of Commons last week, it appears a vain hope that such 4 
Bill will be introduced in the present Session. Meanwhile the evil 
grows. 

As the number of clubs has more than doubled since 19/5 and 
the number of on-licences has decreased by 25,152, the following 
Statement in the Birmingham Post on Saturday last in regard © 
this question should be considered by the powers that be. It reads: 

“ One fact at any rate is clear enough. The increase in drunken- 
ness—or to be accurate in convictions for drunkenness—runs P42’! 
passu, with an increase of clubs, at the expense of public-houses. 

As Sir Sidney Herbert told the Home Secretary in the House, the 
living of the licensed trader and the heavy taxation the Government 
draws from him are being eaten into by these bogus clubs. 

And in addition to suffering this unjust and damaging competitio" 
the unfortunate licensed trader still awaits the fulfilment of the 
promised reduction of the heavy licence duties. 

I can only say that if assessments are increased to such an extent 
as some Authorities appear to propose, no licensed trader will be 


able to gain a living, as it cannot possibly be offset by an increase 
in the present high price of beer, due to the Duty being still 
times the rate which was imposed before 1914. The public cannot 
afford to pay any more than the present price, and this was clearly 
shown by Mr Neville Chamberlain, when Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer. He stated in his Budget Speech of 1933 that there 
must be some reduction in the retail price of beer as he could not 
wait any longer before taking some measure to safeguard the 
Revenue of the future, as the Beer Duty had palpably passed 
the point at which the law of diminishing returns begins to operate. 


QUESTIONABLE CAMPAIGN AGAINST BREWING TRADE 


I cannot bring my address to a close without referring to the un- 
fortunate attitude which is being taken up by certain agriculturists 
in connection with the price of barley, who are furthering an 
abusive publicity campaign directed against the brewing trade. As 
I have stated before, the brewing trade has always done its best 
to aid the farmers, and it passes comprehension why they turn and 
bite the hand that feeds them. 

The National Farmers’ Union itself has freely admitted that 
brewers were doing their utmost with regard to home-grown barley 
and have expressed their satisfaction to the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee that such was the case. I am glad to hear that the 
Union dissociates itself from this questionable campaign. The 
brewing trade has nothing to fear if the truth be told. 

And in this connection you will recall a shareholder questioned 
me at the Annual Meeting last year as to whether we were conform- 
ing to the gentleman’s agreement made with Mr Neville Chamber- 
lain when he reduced the Beer Duty in 1933. It was that brewers 
should raise the gravity of beers by at least two degrees and increase 
as far as possible the proportion of home-grown barley in the 
brewing of all classes of beer. I can affirm that your company 
has loyally carried out both these undertakings, notwithstanding the 
heavy increase in the cost of brewing materials. 


THE FUTURE 


I am afraid you will think I have presented a most doleful 
story this morning, but, after all, we must not forget that we are 
comparing last year’s trading results with those of a year of real 
prosperity and of high wages. The profits of the brewing trade in 
1937 were the highest since 1920-21, and we should find much 
satisfaction in the fact that we have maintained our turnover of that 
year. The general opinion appears to be that there will not be the 
recession in industrial activity this winter which at one time was 
feared, and I, myself, feel, as does the Prime Minister, that the 
general trading conditions of the country are improving and if the 
heavy costs we are fearing in connection with building improve- 
ments and assessments prove to be lower than at the moment it 
appears they may be, and brewing materials come cheaper than 
last year, our prospects for next year will be certainly brighter. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have pleasure in moving the adoption 
of the report, and I will ask Mr Bainbridge to second it. 

Mr Herbert W. Bainbridge seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously. 


ARGENTINE GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED 


CAPITAL SCHEME FORESHADOWED 


The ordinary general meeting of this company was held on the 
15th instant in London. 

Mr J. A. Goudge (the chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said :—-The heavy decrease in cereal business throughout the Argen- 
une naturally resulted in reduced purchasing power for the products 
that the Argentine Great Western carries. Though that was not a 
Serious matter, it is a continuing one ; that is to say, there is still less 
a being spent on such commodities as wine, which is your great 

eo. 

The point of the report, apart from that, is that the moratorium 
was renewed with the concurrence of the Stockholders’ Committee 
at meetings of the stockholders concerned. We still have to deplore 
the large amount of exchange loss which is being sustained on remit- 
tances from the Argentine. On that point, since the meeting of the 
Pacific Company, we have seen that an additional 6 per cent. is likely 
to be the result of the further depreciation of the peso. 

We are, as you know, piling up a very large amount of accrued 
debenture debt. The prospect of some rearrangement of capital, I 
may say, has come one year nearer. But we are not yet in a position 
to lay any sort of scheme before you. 

We have done, and we shall continue to do, to the utmost of our 
Power, all we can to develop the district we serve. It is enlightened 
self-interest—to put it like that—but we must come to the point 
where capital will be short. I put it to the Pacific stockholders in the 
same way as I put it now by saying, can it be said that the Argentine 
Government are doing their best in their own interest if they fail to 
Tecognise that railway capital should be given a reasonable chance ? 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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IMPERIAL AIRWAYS LIMITED 
EFFECTS OF DELAYED DELIVERY OF AIRCRAFT 


The fourteenth ordinary general meeting of Imperial Airways, 
Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in London. 

Sir John C. W. Reith, G.B.E., D.C.L., LL.D. (the chairman), in 
the course of his speech, said: ——The year under review was one of 
transition from one major policy to another. The company’s agree- 
ments with the Government, based on the carriage of nassengers, 
surcharged mail and freight, were due to expire between 1937 and 
1939. The Empire Air Mail Scheme, accepted in principle in 1934, 
provided for the carriage of letter mail without surcharge. This 
involved a great increase in activities and an alteration in the relative 
amounts of mail, passenger and freight traffic. The Empire Air 
Mail Agreement displaces other agreements for the operation of 


Empire services, leaving the European agreement to expire on 
March 31, 1939. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The gross profit of £296,824 is less by £97,217 than that of the 
previous year. ‘This decrease does not represent a fall in the gross 
revenue, which for the year under review, including subsidy, 
amounted to the sum of £1,980,000, as compared with £1,729,000 
for the previous year. The gross revenue per ton mile for the year 
1937-38, however, at a figure of about 5s. compares with approxi- 
mately 7s. for the previous year because of the decreased rate per 
ton of unsurcharged mail carried. Expenditure on the same ton 
mileage basis, but before charging obsolescence, was 1937-38 3s. 10d., 
1936-37 4s. 8d. The fall in net revenue per ton mile indicated 
above fully accounts for the decrease in net earnings. 

The board recommends the payment of a dividend at the rate of 
7 per cent. on the ordinary shares of the company. 

The European services have been operated under severe handicap. 
New aircraft were ordered in 1934, and at the general meeting last 
year it was reported that the first of them was then over a year late. 
Not one was delivered in the year under review, and in fact the first 
has only now been delivered—four years after the order. Instead, 
therefore, of having new aircraft, larger, faster and more comfortable 
than those of its competitors the company with its old aircraft has 
had to compete against the new aircraft of foreign companies and of 
British companies using foreign aircraft. And that is why the Euro- 
pean services did not expand; in the circumstances it was satisfactory 
to have carried the same number of passengers as in the previous 
year. 

As a result of unsurcharged mail more than twice the capacity 
was operated on the Africa route than in the previous year. Passenger 
traffic increased by 28 per cent. and mail loadings by 280 per cent. 
As to India, Australia and Far East services, only just over one 
month of unsurcharged air mail is covered, but during the year traffic 
from England to Karachi increased satisfactorily. Sixty per cent. 
more capacity was operated than in the previous year, and the same 
proportion of capacity offered was sold. Passenger traffic increased 
48 per cent. and letter mail 75 per cent. The Bermuda-New York 
Service, which is operated by the company and by Pan-American 
Airways, began on June 16, 1937. 

As mentioned earlier, European services have been severely handi- 
capped by failure of delivery of aircraft ordered four years ago. 
The completion of the Empire Air Mail Scheme was delayed for the 
same reason, and the company is even now operating these services 
with assistance from aircraft that in normal circumstances would 
have been replaced with the more modern type. 


THE FUTURE 


In conclusion, the chairman dealt with the Report of the Cadman 
Committee, and then read the Air Minister’s announcement of last 
Friday regarding the proposed formation of a public corporation to 
acquire Imperial Airways and British Airways, and concluded by 
saying: At this stage there are only two observations to be made. 
The Minister referred to the need in this company as well as in 
British Airways for large additional capital for development pur- 
poses. This is a matter which has had the board’s attention for 
some time and which, in view of the assistance given the company 
by way of Government subsidy, has necessarily been discussed with 
representatives of the Government. Apart from any other issues 
involved, any alternative to the Government’s plan would entail 
either a great increase in ordinary share capital or the creation of 
shares with rights ranking in front of the existing shares. 

The second comment is that the board, whatever its legal powers 
under the Articles of Association, will not agree to any price for the 
sale of the undertaking without calling another meeting of share- 
holders. 

The report was adopted. 
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DALGETY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


POSITION IN AUSTRALIA 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of Dalgety and Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, at 65-68 Leadenhall 
Street, London. 

The Hon. Edmund W. Parker (the chairman), in the course of 
his speech, said: Economic activity in Australia during the past 
year has continued at a high level, despite the International situa- 
tion and the great reduction in the wool cheque, but, of course, some 
diminution of prosperity must be looked for during the current year, 
owing to the natural sequence of a reduced spending power which is 
bound to follow. Without being unduly pessimistic, I therefore do 
not think that the Commonwealth is in for such a prosperous 
year as last. Money has to be found for National Defence and, 
as you may be aware, during the period under review the Govern- 
ment passed a National Insurance Scheme which will take a very 
large sum of money to finance. 

The position of the Governments continued to improve in the 
financial year just ended. The Commonwealth Government revenue 
was raised substantially by a high level of Customs receipts, and a 
satisfactory surplus was recorded. Figures for all the States reflect 
a general buoyancy of revenue, partially offset by expenditure some- 
what in excess of estimates. Nevertheless, surpluses were recorded 
in all States except Western Australia and Queensland, but even 
these deficits were less than those provided for in the Budget 
estimates. 

In May last the Commonwealth Government floated a loan of 
£10,250,000 on the Australian market at £99 10s. for a term of 
14 to 16 years, bearing interest at 3} per cent., giving an effective 
yield to redemption of £3 15s. 10d. On the London market the 
Commonwealth Government floated a loan of £7,000,000 sterling, 
issued at £99 for 14 to 18 years and bearing interest at 3} per cent. 
Various successful internal conversion movements were also carried 
through, all of which goes to prove that the credit of the Common- 
wealth still stands high. 

There has been no alteration in the Exchange rate, which still 
presents us with a burden of magnitude. This year the cost of 
converting our overseas profits into sterling was £93,940. We have 
been able to absorb this in our profit and loss figures again without 
having recourse to our reserves, and this shows the very strong 
position of your company, which is something to be proud of. 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand has again enjoyed a prosperous year, prices for the 
Dominion primary products, with the exception of wool, having 
been on a high scale, and this has resulted in heavy buying of im- 
ports. The trade figures for the year which ended on March 31st 
last reveal a drop of £5,671,000 on her £12,614,000 favourable 
trade balance of last year. Imports were valued at £58,065,000 
compared with £47,621,000 for the preceding year, and exports at 
£65,008,000, as compared with £60,235,000. At the recent elec- 
tions Mr Savage’s Socialist Government was returned with prac- 
tically the same majority with which it went to the Polls. How it 
will use its immense power in the handling of the country remains 
to be seen. 

I regret to say that the price of wool was not maintained during 
the period covered by the accounts, and this, coupled with severe 
droughty conditions which have obtained in many parts of the 
Commonwealth, necessitating the provision of heavy reserves, has 
affected our results adversely, and I am sorry to say that the board 
has felt it incumbent upon it to recommend a reduced final distri- 
bution by way of dividend. However, the 6 per cent. for the year 
which is recommended is a fair return when you realise all the 
difficulties we have had to contend with both in the Commonwealth 
and the Dominion—more so in the latter where our expenses have 
increased as the result of recent legislation, and even now we do not 
know quite where we are. It behoves us then to make provision for 
lean times, and I can assure you that everything is being done in 
that direction that can be done, and your company to-day stands on 
very solid foundations. There are indications that the price of wool 
may harden—the opening of the new season’s sales having shown a 
rising tendency, and it is hoped that this movement may continue. 

From all points of view, and particularly from that of the Austra- 
lian wool grower, the 1937-38 wool selling season was one of the 
most disappointing experienced for many years. Lower levels of 
value have ruled before, but seldom has a season opened with 
brighter prospects and been so consistently disappointing throughout 
the selling period. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


SECOND INDUSTRIAL TRUST, 
LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS—INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the Second 
Industrial Trust, Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, in London, 

Mr W. Sandford Poole (the Chairman), in the course of his 
speech, after giving an exhaustive review of conditions at home and 
abroad, said: —I think you will agree that the accounts we submit 
to you to-day are quite as satisfactory as could be expected. 

Dividends and interest received during the year, after provision 
for the National Defence Contribution and income tax, amounted 
to £59,996, as compared with £61,551 a vear ago, a decrease of 
£1,585. An interim dividend of 1} per cent. was paid on the 
ordinary shares in May last, and we now recommend a final diyj- 


dend for the year of 3} per cent., making together 5} per cent., 
compared with 5 per cent. last year. This leaves to be carried for- 
ward £22,997. Last year we wrote off the commission on the issue 
of debenture stock made in April, 1936. This year we have 
increased the dividend by 4 per cent. and the carry-forward by 
£4,918. 

The setback in our investment valuation during the twelve months 
was only about 22 per cent. The actual depreciation on our port- 
folio, before crediting the reserve and the carry-forward, was about 
16 per cent. Fluctuations in values occur for a variety of reasons 
which often have no direct bearing on intrinsic values. Under the 
stress of grave political events superimposed on a trade recession, 
market quotations for securities, naturally, have slumped. A trust 
company which is under no necessity to realise at any given date 
can, to a certain extent, ignore fluctuations in market quotations, 
although it is, of course, comforting when one is able to announce 
a surplus. 

In times like these it is not safe to assume the réle of prophet. 
There are not wanting possibilities of improvement. It is to be 
hoped that when we meet next year the general outlook will be 
brighter. It is, however, only fair to state that I fear the report 
to be laid before you in twelve months’ time may reflect some 
reduction in revenue, although, unless the unforeseen should happen, 
the amaqunt of the reduction should not be serious. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


S. SMITH AND SONS (MOTOR 
ACCESSORIES), LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING PROFITS 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 17th instant, in London. 

Mr W. Henderson-Cleland, M.C. (the chairman), said that the 
balance sheet again revealed a strong financial position. Bearing 
in mind the circumstances of the past year, it was a matter for 
satisfaction that the trading profit showed the record figure of 
£360,645. Part of the increase had been set aside in depreciation, 
and the substantially larger charge for taxation meant that the net 
profit was reduced to £220,492 as compared with £250,385. 

In their motor accessory group their position had been more than 
maintained with the motor car manufacturers and their instru- 
ments had been supplied to a larger number of motor car manufac- 
turers than at any time in their history. Owing to the slight falling 
off experienced in the number of motor cars sold during the year, 
there had been a relative falling off in their sales of motor accces 
sories for the period. The K.L.G. Sparking Plug Company had 
made considerable progress during the past year, and the new 
corundite plug had justified their expectations, while their aircralt 
plugs had maintained their pre-eminent position. 

As to the future prospects of the company, although the first three 
months of the current year showed a decrease in the company’s turn- 
over, he was not pessimistic as to the prospects for the current year 
The motor car manufacturers were busier than they had been for 
months past, and there was consequently a larger call for their 
instruments and equipment. Orders had been secured for the supply 
of one or other of their various jacking systems as standard equip 
ment to nearly all British makes of cars. The prospects of the K.L.G. 
Company for the current year were better than ever before, and the 
important development in the corundite plug and in aircraft plugs 
had been so far-reaching that orders in hand ensured that factory 
working at full capacity for many months to come. Business 1" the 
Clock Group had been maintained during the past year, and 1n i 
of the falling off in general trade during the first few months of rs 
current season, their sales of both electrical and mechanical clocks 
had been maintained. ae 

Mr A. Gordon Smith (managing director) seconded the adopt 
of the report and accounts, which was unanimously approved. 
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SUDAN PLANTATIONS SYNDICATE, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of the Sudan Planta- 
tions Syndicate, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, at Win- 
chester House, Old Broad Street, London. 

Sir Alexander MacIntyre (the chairman and managing director 
of the company) presided, and in the course of his speech said: 
The gross profits for the year amount to £582,560, and there is a 
net profit of £265,754. The directors recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 10 per cent. for the year. All cotton seed has been 
sold, and our sales of cotton have been quite good considering the 
lower prices ruling for cotton throughout the financial year. Sales 
of cotton have been larger than in the previous year, and we 
are continuing to develop sales by auctions at Port Sudan. We 
have constructed stores, sampling sheds, buildings and offices to 
facilitate the work in connection therewith. With the much larger 
production of cotton in the Gezira it is hoped that as time goes on 
more buyers will avail themselves of these auctions. 

With regard to effecting forward sales by means of futures con- 
tracts, the Liverpool Cotton Association has produced a new con- 
tract called Giza 7 No. 2. While this contract in some ways is an 
improvement on the old one, it still penalises Sudan-grown cotton as 
compared with that grown in Egypt. I think that it is much to be 
regretted that a contract of a wider character cannot be evolved 
embracing all varieties and grades of Egyptian type cottons. 

At present those who wish to provide cover for any substantial 
quantity are compelled to effect these covers in American growths 
where there is a free market, but this is not satisfactory. 

The cotton crop produced in the Gezira for the past season was 
an excellent one, giving the high yield of 4.53 kantars of unginned 
cotton per feddan. Zeidab also gave a good return of 4.06 kantars 
per feddan, and all the crop has been sold. 

With regard to the prospects for this season, the effective area 
planted amounts to about 167,000 feddans as compared with nearly 
168,000 feddans last year. The crop is rather later than usual, 
but the latest cable from our manager indicates that in spite of all 
the difficulties encountered, if weather conditions, which are now 
favourable, continue, an average crop may be expected. 

The results for the coming year must, to a large extent, depend 
on the final yield in the Gezira and on seed and cotton prices, and 
it is too early now to predict what these are likely to be. It would 
appear that America will have an average crop of about 12,000,000 
bales as compared with 18,000,000 bales last year, and that Egypt 
will have the very much reduced crop of about 7,500,000 kantars 
as compared with 11,000,000 kantars last year. Prices of American 
cotton have recently risen somewhat, and the price of Egyptian cotton 
has risen substantially. If existing prices are maintained this should 
materially help our profits. 

The report and accounts were adopted after some discussion. 





KASSALA COTTON COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of the Kassala Cotton 
Company, was held, on the 17th instant, in London. 

The Hon. A. M. Asquith, D.S.O. (the chairman), in the course 
of his speech, said: —Regarding the year ended June 30th last, the 
Outstanding points are that, as compared with the previous year, we 
had nearly 7,000 more acres under cotton and the exceptionally high 
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yield of over 4} kantars per feddan. On the other hand. in con- 
trast with 1937, cotton prices were low throughout the year and par- 
ticularly during the months February-June, when our cotton auctions 
are held at Port Sudan. We sold a good part of our crop at and 
immediately after those auctions. 

Cotton and other profits at £107,521 are down by £25,366; the 
reserve against advances to tenants no longer required brought us 
in £7,689 more than last year; and we show a profit, subject to 
directors’ percentage, of £33,503, which compares with our profit of 
£49,039 in 1937. We were fortunate in having a bumper crop in 
this year of poor prices. We propose, if you agree, a dividend of 
10 per cent., payable to-morrow. 

As to the growing crop, it is always too early at the date of our 
annual meeting to make any sure forecast. Our area under cotton 
at 38,639 feddans is practically the same as last year. Generally 
speaking, the amount of the rainfall and its incidence have been quite 
exceptional this season, and conditions have been such as to make 
more than usually heavy demands upon our Sudan staff and upon 
the tenants. Blackarm can be found throughout, but according to 
our latest advice the cotton appears to be throwing it off. Our 
latest reports are that our stand of cotton is not bad and that, 
granted a continuance of favourable conditions, a fair average crop 
may be obtained. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





SOUTH WEST AFRICA COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The ordinary general meeting of the South West Africa Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in London. 

Sir Edmund Davis, J.P., the chairman and managing director, in 
moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said: —In the profit 
and loss account there is a balance profit of £129,055 (an increase 
of nearly £30,000 over last year), to which we have added reserve for 
income tax not required, £9,029, and deducted percentage of profit 
due to directors, £5,602, which leaves a balance of £132,482 carried 
to the balance sheet, being £21,600 more than last year. There has 
been during the year under review a considerable increase in the 
receipts under the heading “‘ Ore Sales Account,” due to the larger 
tonnage we have disposed of during the period covered by the 
accounts. For the current twelve months we do not anticipate 
disposing of as much tonnage as we produced during our financial 
year just closed, though I am able to estimate that the profits 
to be realised on sales, together with the dividends on our invest- 
ments and the amount likely to be transferred from land sales 
suspense account in the current financial year, will be such that the 
balance of profit for the year should be sufficient, leaving aside the 
question of any carry forward, to warrant the declaration of a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent. with a bonus of 10 per cent. 

At our last ordinary general meeting I stated that through the 
good offices of the German Government and our bankers in 
Berlin we were able to transfer a large amount of sterling to this 
country, and to-day I am able to inform you that the whole of the 
£100,000 has been received. 

Summing up the position of the company to-day, our investments, 
which at June 30, 1937, had a value of £597,330, at June 30, 
1938, had a value of £684,684, and on the 15th instant had a 
market value of £693,768. Our Abenab Mine, which stands in our 
books at over £10,000, should, in our next accounts, stand at practi- 
cally nothing. 

The report and accounts, with the recommendation of a dividend 
of 5 per cent. and bonus of 10 per cent., were unanimously adopted. 


(Continued from page 394) 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Bacon prices were 
marked down by 2s. to 5s. per cwt. at 
the end of last week, but trade has re- 
mained slow. Colonial butter prices 
Were also reduced, but European types 
were little changed in price. The trade 
in meat has been dull, and some of the 
home killed supplies have arrived out of 
Condition owing to the warm weather. 
Heavy supplies of eggs caused a fall in 
values. 

Colonial Produce.—Refined sugar 
Prices were advanced by 14d. per cwt. 
at the end of last week and again on 
Monday, in sympathy with the firmer 
tone in the market for raw sugar. The 
market for cocoa was steady with some 
improvement in prices of Accra. The 


demand at the tea auctions improved 
during the week, but was still only fair. 


Fruit and Vegetables.—Heavy 
supplies of green vegetables were not 
cleared over the week-end, even at very 
low prices. All types of tomatoes were 
in brisk demand during the past week. 
The London potato trade shows little 
change, but the provincial markets re- 
port improved prices to growers since 
the size of the riddle has been raised. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—These markets 
have improved during the past week, 
partly in sympathy with the better tone 
in the grain trade. The Argentine 


Government has fixed a minimum price 
for linseed at Buenos Aires of 13 pesos 
per quintal, and this announcement 
helped to improve linseed prices, but 
the bulk of the English demand is still 
concentrated on the Indian crop. Trade 
in Egyptian cottonseed is quieter, but 
the price of linseed oil gained 17s. 6d. 
per ton on the week. 


Rubber.—The rubber market was 
inactive over the week-end, with a 
slowly declining price level. The de- 
cision of the Regulation Committee is 
the subject of a Note on page 394. The 
immediate reaction of the market to 
the news was to mark prices down by 
a further 3d. per Ib., but some of this 
decline was later made good. The Octo- 
ber consumption in the United States, 
at 40,333 tons, represents the highest 
daily level since September, 1937. 
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Estimates of Defence Expenditure 


We present below a number of estimates comparing the defence expenditures of the Powers. The principal sources are Foreign Policy 
Reports (New York), October 1, 1938, and The Economist Armaments Supplement, October 19, 1929. The estimate of German expenditure 
in 1938 is based on the official rate of exchange. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS | AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


For the week ended November 12, 1938, 
total ordinary revenue was £15,347,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £13,076,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is £198,239,000, against a deficit of 
{124,763,000 a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
April 1,| April 1,) Week | Week 


Esti- 


Revenue | 1937, to, 1938, to! ended | ended 
| mate, | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
(1938-39, 13, 12, 13, 12, 
} | 1937 | 1938 1937 | 1938 
ORDINARY | { | 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax $341150) 79,226) 87,016 2,642) 3,942 
Sur-tax...... 62,000; 7,910! 9,750 160 220 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties ... | 88,000, 56,350) 47,070 1,190 2,440 
Stamps ... | 24,000) 12,840 11,790 710 80 
he | 20,000... | 9,860 ... 370 
Other In. | | | 
Rev. Duties; 1,250 260 730 40, 40 


TTT 


227,950 139,985 140,904 4,624 
116,150) 69,400 69,700 
Total Cust. 
and Excise 344,100, 209,385 210,604 


Customs ... 
a ae 


———— 


Motor Duties 36,000) 11,252) 11,209, 162,175 
P.O. (Net | | | | | 
Receipt) | 8,670} 10,880 10,180) 1,300) 1,450 

P.O. Fund.. | 2,400 ee wee Eee late 
CrownLands 1,330) 900) 860 . 
Rec. from | 

Sun. Loans; 5,250) 3,634) 4,139 ... eae 
Misc. Rec. .. | 10,500} 8,460 7,622 8 301 


Total Ordin- | | | 
ary Revenue 944,650 401,122) 410,830 12,236) 15,347 


ee 








SeLP-BAL. | 
REVENUE 
Post Office | 
and Broad- 
casting* ... | 80,442) 43,070) 44,270, 900) 750 
Total... '1025092) 444,192) 455,100 13,136) 16,097 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


Expenditure | April 1, April 1,) Week ; Week 


Esti- (1937, to 1938, to ended | ended 
mate, | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. 
1938-39; 13, | 12, 13, 12, 
= 4 _| 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 
ORDINARY oe ee ee 
EXPEND, | 
Int. & Man. 
of Nat. Dt. | 230,000) 
Payments 2 on" 146,849 465 562 
. Ireland 8,900) 
Other Cons. | re e 
Fund Serv. 5,239 1,918) 1,722 5 59 
Total... | 244,139) 151,966, 153,190, 470! 621 





Supply Serv. +702409 373,919) 455,878, 9,430 12,455 


Tota! Ordy, | j | | 
Expend. ... §946548 525,885 609,068) 9,900 13,076 


| 
SELP-BAL. | 




















EXPEND. 
P.O. and 
Broadcast- 


ing Votes 900 


| 

80,442) 43,070) 44,270 | 750 
Total... |1026990 568,955) 653,338. 10,800 13,826 

* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 

t Excluding Post Office anc “B cadcasti 

ro: 
£1 : 2,500,000 undes Defence Loans os oa 
oa ‘ 

Passage of Fin nee of £100,000 made during 
3 Alter adding Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- 
a, Consol. Fund increase un Ms Eire Act and 
€duction by revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 


£2,150,000). 
After raising Exche 

quer balances b 

& 147,697 to £2,911,161, the other eons 

ions for the week (as shown below) reduced 


the gross National Debt b 
about £8,344 millions. Paes 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


, thousands) 
Net INCREASES IN Of thx N 
E ET REPAY: 
Treasury Bills ....., 1,967 | Bk. England Adv. "3,000 
Pub. Dept. Adv. ... 610 
Nat. Sav. Certs. ... 150 











wi — Teleg. 

WUE a cuceen 300 
N. Atl. Shipping coe! & 
1,967 4,090 


| 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to November 12, 1938, are 
shown below :— 

(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. ... 609,068 | Ordinary Rev. ... 410,830 
Increase in bals. 547 | Eire receipts* 10,000 


Eire issues* ...... 3,758 | Gross borr. 198,504 
Less 
Sinkg. Fds. 5,961 
Net borrowing ... 192,543 
613,373 613,373 


* Receipts and issues under Sec. 2 (3) of Eire 
(Confirmation of Agreement) Act, 1938. 


FLOATING DEBT 
ee aoa (£ millions) 











| Treasur Waysand | 
Bills» Means | 
Advances == Total 2 
ii rs a Float- . — 
| Bank | ing ao 
| Ten- Tap | Public) of | Debt meee 
| der P | Depts. Eng- 
1937 | | | land 
Nov. 13 612-0} 290:2 35:9, — 938-1 326-1 
Dec. 31 889-7* 39°4 55-7 984:9 ...* 
1938 
July 30 565-0 309-1) 46-6 | ... 1920-7 355-7 
Aug. 6 560-0 320-1 44:2| 1. |924-3 364-3 
» 13 | 555-0 303-4 44-1/ ... [902-5 347-5 
»» 20 | 555-0| 296-2, 41-9 ... {893-1 338-1 
ss 27 | 555°C) 294-0 45°7 | ses | 894°7 339-7 
Sept. 3 | 550-0 316-9, 44:1) ... |911-0 361-0 
» 10 545-0 324-2 46-0 | /915-1 370-2 
» 17 | 537-0 3345) 48-2 | \919-7 382-7 
» 24 | 526-0 345-5, 49-8 | |921°3 395+3 
an 883-4* 49-2) ... {932-6 ...* 
Oct. 8 521-0 379-1. 49-3| 4:0 953-4 428-4 
» 15 526-l 383-6 45-8 | ... 955-4 429-0 
3 22 | 526-0 379-3, 41-4 | 4... 946°7 420-7 
» 29 522-0 386-1 44:0 | 952-1 430-1 
Nov. 5 517-0 405:3 46-1 | 3-0 971-3 451-4 
»» 12 517-0: 407-2 45-4 | 969:7 452-6 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
a to separate tender and tap issues or to cale 
culate floating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 


oo 














Amount | | Per 
ae Lo 
ver otte 
Deve of | | a | at 
; o | inie 
_ Offered) APPHET! anotted ~e | pe 
| Rate 
1937 | — - 
Nov. 12! 45-0 | 75:0 | 45-0 10 2.12 65 
Dec. 31 | 50-0 | 80-5 | 50-0 1011-59 47 
1938 | 
July 29/ 40-0 , 82-4 | 40-0 10 1:90 58 
Aug. 5 | 35-0 | 78-6 | 35-0 10 1-80 40 
3» 12| 30:0 | 76-8 | 300 10 1-50 30 
» 19] 35-0 | 82-2 | 35-0 10 1-51 32 
, 26! 40-0 | 87-6 | 40:0 10 1:53 36 
Sept. 2, 45-0 | 74-6 | 45-0 10 5-87 37 
» 9 | 45:0 | 63-1 | 42-0 11 11-02 60 
» 16| 40-0 | 55-8 | 37-0 18 10-75 66 
s, 623 40-0 | 58-2 | 40-0 19 7:07 62 
» «630 45-0 | 68-8 | 45-0 25 1:42 48 
Oct. 7) 5U-0 | 71:6 | 50:0 14 3:44 60 
» 14} 50-0 | 72-6 | 45-0 15 5-57 69 
» 21| 40-0 | 77:3 | 38-0 13 8-91 44 
3, 28! 35:0 | 72-5 35-0 10 9-78 48 
Nov. 4| 35-0 | 67-9 | 35°0 10 5:87 44 
3» 11 | 35:0 | 62:7 | 35-0 10 6:16 52 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills paid for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid tor on Monday are 
£9-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bBls, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
€8-day bills. 

On November llth applications at £99 17s. 4d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on any day 
except Saturday of the following week were accepted 
as to about 52 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full, 
Applications for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 
£99 17s. 5d. per cent. and above were allotted in full. 
£35°0 millions of Treasury bills are being offered 
on November 18th. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 




















CERTIFICATES 
Sales in | Number Ayame 
43 weeks to:— 7 
Oct. 30, 1937 ...... 26,503,693 19,877,770 
Oct. 29, 1938 ...... 26,611,036 19,958,277 
Week to:— 
Oct. 30, 1937 .....- 598,960 449,220 
Oct. 22, 1938 ..... ° 590,546 442,910 
Oct. 29, 1938 ...... 574,001 430,501 


N.B.—At the end of September, 1938, the balance 
due to Post Office and to Trustee Savings Bank 
depositors was £735,043,000, and the value of National 
Savings Certificates holdings was £517,100,000. 
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| BANK OF ENGLAND 
| RETURNS 
NOVEMBER 16, 1938 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





Notes Issued : £ ! Govt. Debt. 11,045,100 
| In circultn. 478,587,827 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg.De- Securities ... 188,791,235 
Partment.. 47,826,599 | Other Secs... 809,319 
| Silver Coin.. 113,346 
Amt. of Fid. 
| Issue ...... 200,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
| Bullion 326,414.426 











526,414,426 526,414,426 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


; £ £ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 95,236,164 





EE kcenconn 3,191,151 | Other Secs.: ——— 
Public Deps.* 35,047,355 Discs., etc... 12,404,788 
Other Deps. : — -— Securities... 20,586,814 
Bankers ... 89,485,653 _-_ 
CORP cccces 35,037,378 32,991,602 
—_—_——_ Notes......... 47,826,599 

124,523,031 | Gold & Silver 

Coin .. 1,260,172 


177,314,537 177,314,537 
_* Including Exchequer, Savings Bank, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 


| | 


Compared with 














| Amt, 
Both Departments Nov. 16, | vi 
; 1938 Last | Last 
| | Week Year 
COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ......... 478,588 4,103 2,520 
Deposits : Public 35,047 + 19,110 + 1,876 
Bankers’....... 89,486 — 20,012 + 2,787 
oo. 35,037 — 467 — 1,104 
Total outside liabilities 638,158 — 5,471 + 1,039 
Capital and rest ......... 17,744 4 14 23 
COMBINED ASSETS —— —__ — 
Govt. debt and securities 295,043 6,340 — 722 
Discounts and advances 2,405 + 1,302 + 3,385 
Other securities ......... 20,667 — 412 — 1,472 
Silver coin in issue dept. 113 + 25 + 103 
Gold coin and buliion.... 327,674 — 32 - 278 
RESERVES —_—_—_- — 
| Res. of notes & coin in 
| banking department... 49,087 + 4,071 — 17,758 
Proportion of reserve to 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
(“proportion ”’) | 30°7% + 2:8% —12:1% 


(6) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes 
(“ reserve ratio ’’) 51-3% + 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


0°-4% — 0:2% 


1938 


| 1937 | 
Precept 
Nov. | Oct. Nov. |) Nov. | Nov. 
| 17 26 a °i 9 16* 
aca aces t a 
| Issue Dept.: | : as 
| Notes in circ. 481-1 482°5 484-0) 482-7 478-6 
| Notesinbank- | | 
| ing dept...... | 65:3 43:9 42°5| 43:7 47-8 
| Govt.debt and | 
| securities ... | 219'1 199-8 199-9 199°8 199-8 
Othersecs. ... | 0-8 O11 O1f O11 O01 
Goll coccecccves 326:4 326:°4 326°4 326°4 326°4 
Deposits ss 
Public .......0- 33-2 25:0 14:1 15:9 35-0 
Bankers’......++ | 86-7 100-4 109°5)| 109°5 89-5 
Others .....00es 36:1, 35:5 36°4' 35°5 35:0 
Total .o....cceee | 156:0 160°9 160°0 160°9 159-5 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: | 
Government.. | 76:6 107°6 102:4 101°6 95:2 
Discounts, etc. | 9-0 42 10:5 11:1 12-4 
Other ....-+-++ } 21:3) 21-6 21-1; 21:0 20°6 
Total ......00e0+ | 106:9 133-4 135°0 133-7 128-2 
Banking dept. { 
FESCT VE... +0008: 8 45:3 43:8 45:0 49-1 
°o o o % % 
“Proportion” | 42:8 28:1 27:3 27:9 30-7 
Reserve ratiot | 51:5, 50°9 50°9 50:9 51:3 








+ Gold stocks in both departments to deposits 
and notes in circulation. * At this date, Government 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Department, 
£113,346; capital, £14,553,000 ; rest, £3,191, 151. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—A return of the Bank of Spain appeared 
tn The Economist of May 28th last. The latest 
returns of the Banks of Danzig, Egypt, Lithuania, 
and Poland appeared in The tconomist of Octo- 
ber 15th; Federal Reserve Reporting Members 
of Nov ember 5; International Settlements, Reichs- 
bank, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Hungary, India, 
Portugal, South Africa, Switzerland and Estonia 
of November 12th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 
“2 U.S.F.R. BANKs | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. ; Nov. 
RESOURCES ef Sr Qe * cz, 


Gold certits. on hand | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

and due trom Treas. | 9,124 11,197 11,318 11,404 
Total reserves ......... 9,458 11,581) 11,679, 11,783 
Total cash reserves ... 325, 374 352 369 





Total bills discounted 19 6 8 7 
Bills bt. in open mkt. | 3 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand ... | 21 7 8 7 


19 15 15 15 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,555 2,564 2,564) 2,564 
Total bills and secs. ... 2,595! 2,586, 2,588 2,587 
Totai resources ......... 12,903 15,002 14,939 15,295 
LIABILITIES } 
F.R. notes in actual | ' { 
GRRIIDR cncscccseses 4,250, 4,289 4,356 4,346 


Aggregate of excess mr. } 
bank res. over reqts. | 1,100, 3,270! 3,130: 3,260 

} 
6,922, 8,693 8,546 8,727 


Industrial advances ... 





' 
| 
Deposits — Member- | 
bank reserve account | 


Govt. deposits ......... | 135 609 578 544 
Total deposits ......... | 7,561! 9,644 9,654 9,796 
Cap. paidinand surplus; 306) 309 309 309 
Total liabilities ......... | 12,903) 15,002, 14,939, 15,295 


Ratio of total res. to | } | 
deposit and F.R. note \ | | 
liabs. combined ...... 80-19) :83- 19, 83-4% 83-3% 

U.S.F.R. BANKS AND { 
Treasury COMBINED j | 
RESOURCES j 

Monetary gold stock... 12,789) 14,008) 14, 091) 14,162 

Treasury and Nat. Bk. | 
OS aa | 2 611| 2, 16) 2,755 2,756 

LIABILITIES 

Money in circulation... | 6,534) 6, 66s 6,764 6,732 

Treasury cash and de- | 

__Posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,768! 3,379) 3,315 3,265 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—Million $’s 


~ | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 

18, | 20, | 10, | 17, 

1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
3655-6 4884-2 .4858-14982-0 
6-3} 1-3} 2-6 1°5 
1:0, 0-2 0-2) 0-2 
736-1| 815-4, 815-4, 815-4 
| 748-1) 820-5) 821-8 820-8 


|3041- 74307. 514252: 84418: 2 








Total gold reserves ... 
Tota! bills discounted 
Bills bt. in open mkt. 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total bills and securts. 
Deposits — Member- 
bank reserve account 
Total res. to dep. and 
Fed. Res. note lia- | 
“4 bilities combined ... '84-8°%, 87-0%%|87- 0% 87° 


BANK OF FRANCE.—Million francs 


=" | Nov. | Oct. ; Nov. , Nov. 
mo | & 3, 10, 


ASSETS 1937 1938 1938 1938 
I gl ae eae 55,932 55,808 55,808 55,808 
Bills: Commercial...... 9,861 18,250 15,366 14,239 

Bought abroad 928 725 725 725 
Advances on securities | 3,895. 3,896 4,049 4,005 
Thirty-day advances... | 753, 


917, 2,341 2,271 
Loans to State without 
interest: (a) general | 3,200 3,200 3,200 3,200 
(6) provisional ...... | 26,918 148134 $48134 $48134 
Negotiable bonds, 
inking Fund — | 5, 637 5,570 5,570 5,570 





oe ee 4,720 4,584 4,705 4,873 
LIABILITIES ' | 
Notes in circulation ... | 90,948 113417 110557 108771 
Deposits: Public ...... 2,669 3,697 3,451 3,548 
__ Private 17,860 20,862 22,950 23,322 
Other liabilities ......... 3,366 3,109 2.940) 3,183 
Gold reserve to sight | 
_liabilities_............ 52°8% 40°4%, 40- 7% 41- 1% 
NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million belgas 
Oct. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
ie ee * 8, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
MR denadhabiedetexi teenie 3,229| 3,318 3,370 3,397 
Silver and other coin.. 41 49 48 47 
Foreign exchange, etc. | 1,042) 903 900 900 
Bills and securities...... 928| 800, 750, 721 
PARIS “Kncesnscacciose 65) 48 58, 52 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... 4,853) 4,542, 4,565 4,542 
Deposits: Govt. ...... 46 54 114 115 
Other seneee 317' 434 360 60| 373 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK.—AMillion £A’s 


Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. 
15, 17, > | oe 
1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 


ASSETS 
Gold and English stg. | 16-01 16-01 16-01) 16-01 


Other coin, bullion, &c. $- 6 5: o 5°32, 5-69 
Money at short call— | 
EORBOR. ocesescncrces 37° 22 21: 80 20°07 19-91 


Secrts. and Treas. bills | 81-85 95- 05; 94-12 94-12 

Discounts and advances | 11: "I 14-42 14- o 14-89 
LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ............ 49- 28 48-03 48- 03. 48 -03 

Res. pm. on gold sold 7°75, 7°75 7:75 7-75 

Deposits, etc............- 87-34 90:32 87-46 88-17 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 7 
. ; Oct. } Sept. | Sept. ; Oct. 

| 15, | 15, 30, 15, 


ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

Gold at home............ 1, 284! 1,224) 1,224) 1,224 
Gold abroad & foreign 

exchanget ..........+. 196; 116 111) 105 
Non-int.-bearing Govt. | 

aware cee 119 119) 119 119 
Treasury bonds ......... 398 397) 397 397 

LIABILITIES | 

BRGR ccocitscietiinbeeemend 1,119 1,085) 1,107, 1,089 
Government deposits 98 106) 106 113 
Bank deposits............ 412, 378| 327| 327 
Certs. of participation 

in Treasury bonds.. 357, 299 360) 366 


Gold and for. exch. to | 
note and sight liabs. 90-4 '85-3% 86°5% \86- ‘7% 
~~ + On and from June 30, 1938, the items “ gold at 
home, Extension of Exchange Fund” and “ gold 
abroad and foreign exchange "’ are amalgamated under 
one figure. 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
_ Million levas 
Oct. ; Sept. | Oct. | Oct.” 
31, a ae 1 


ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

Gold holdings ......... 1,871, 2,003, 2,003, 2,003 
Balances abroad and 

foreign currencies ... 587. 649 784 837 


Discounts and advances 1,570 1,186) 1,264 1,259 
Advances to Treasury | 3,523) 3,468) 3,468 3,468 
| | 


LIABILITIES 
SROGIED sccnutusccseteenss 1,202, 1,191} 1,188 1,188 
Notes in circulation ... | 2,968 3,137) 3,094 3,115 


Sight liabs. and deposits | 3,216, 3,224) 3,372 3,318 
BANK OF CANADA 


_Million $’s 
Nov. | Oct. { Nov. | Nov. 
-_— i ot oe ET Ue 

ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 

Reserve, of which ...... 210-0 215-1) 217-7, 216°8 

Gold coin and bullion| 179-9; 181-8 181-0, 181-0 
SE: ccntecceveceres 203-1) 204 4 210-3) 207°7 | 

LIABILITIES | | 
Note circulation ...... 160-2) 181:8 177-0, 176°3 


Deposits : Dom. Govt. 32:0} 25-1! 27-8) 25-1 
Chartered banks ... | 209-4 212:9, 221-5) 221-7 
Reserves to notes and | | 
__ deposit liabilities .. 52° 0%!51- 2%, '50- 9° 51°0% 
BANK OF | FINLAND 
Million F. marks 
Now. | j Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 


31, 8, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold reserve ............ 602-7, 620- 5. 620-4 620-4 
Gold abroad not in gold | 
DOREETO ccccctncscnsins 32:0) a _ 
Foreign correspondents |2057- 12079-1'2111-6 2131-8 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... | 72-9] 96-9 119-5 103-4 
Inl. bills and home loans'1007-9 1498-5 1376-9 1364:9 
Finnish & foreign bonds) 504-2; 393-1 398-3 432-3 


LIABILITIES | | 
Notes in circulation ... |1983-7'2115-7/2068-0 2024:8 
Sight deposits: Govt. | 81-0 141-8 272-6 267:1 

Other |1008°51146:0 988-7,1112-7 
Ordinary cover to sight | | 
liabilities ............ 179°6%'75-°7%'77°4% 77: 4% 


BANK OF ‘GREECE. —Million drachmae 
Oct. ka Oct. | “Oct. 


31, 30, | 23, | 31, 
Ass 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
Gold and aoa exchange; 3,580, 3,425 3,599, 3,635 
State gold bonds ...... 521; 521!) 521 521 
Bills discounted ...... 606 714 746 745 
Advances ......05 svosese | 4,856 7,942, 7,713, 7,546 
RO IIE acccccntoce esee | 3,856, 3,784 3,794 3,794 


LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ... | 6,839 7,726 7,247 7,190 
Dep. and current accts. | 5,843 8,323 8,762, 8,679 
Foreign exch. liabilities | 134 179 180 = 224 


__BANK OF JAPAN. —Million yen 


Oct. "| Sept. “Oct. | Oct. 
23, 24, | 15, 22, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 801-0 501-3 501-3 501-3 
Other 57-2, 49-1 45: 6| 45: 

Spec. fd. for for. exch. . | 300-0, 300-0) 300- 
Discounts and advances | 712-7) 516-7) 525-3! 521- 
Government bonds ... | 657°9.1254-2 1367-71346: 
Agencies’ accounts 105-6 145-9 130-2 142: 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued siabaeeden 1628 -7 1931-4 1929-7/1976- 
Deposits : Government | 394°5) 471-4 551-0) 489- 
__e 62-6) 123-9 149- 4 155: 


__ BANK _OF JAVA.—Million florins 





ooo OfrNor 


Nov. | Oct. KY ka 


6, 5, 
ASSETS 1937 1938 | 3 oz | 1938 
Gold and silver ......... 133- * 138-54 138- — 43 


Discounts, advances & 
other investments .., | 77- 26 74°52 75-04) 77-05 


Foreign bills ............ 4:29' 2-67 2-63 7-41 
Other assets ............ 82:18 71-71 69:52 67-32 
- Lara on | 
otes in circulation ... (1 10 195-56 189-29 193-56 
Deposits and bills ...... | 87°74 78-40 83-04 82-91 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 





Nov. ; Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
8, | 10, ao ee 


ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
ileal a 2:80, 2:80 2:80 2-80 
Sterling exchange ...... 16:21 9-96; 7°71! 6°63 
Advances to State ...... 5:00 7-85 10-88 12:14 
Investments ...... eapibe 2°66 2: 73, 4- 73, 3°48 
Deck LiaBILities 1s. al 

NOLES ....s00eseeeeee 13: 87 14: ul 14°44 
Demand liabs.: State | 4:65 2-83 3-15; 2-62 
Banks and aes 7:19 5-29 5-19 6°64 
Reserves to sight liabs. 75-89% 57-9%'46°1% '39-7% 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA 





Million dinar 

oe ~ | Nov. | Oct. Oct. — 

ASSETS 1937 | ate | ah YY 

| 19 | 3 

Cash reserve : ” | 1938 | 1938 

—_— * home and | 
ss npccinaisicaen 1,753! 1,892) 1,8: 

Other foreign exchange | 540, 499 wt as 
Discounts and advances | 1,606! 1,953 1,896 1,876 
Government advances | 1,652) 2,243 2243 2243 

. Ciapiiries a _ 

otes in circ ion ... | 6,324 7,241) 7,01 
Sight liabilities ......... | 423. 1/838 2'049 Sst 
BANK OF LATVIA 
Million lats 

| Nov. | Oct. | Oat.) Nov 

ASSET 1937 | | WO | 2h | ae 

1938 | 1938 
Gold coin — bullion | 77:48 82:59 82-59 = 
Oe Ea 13°79 12-60 12-22 12-24 
Foreign currency ...... 46°72 42:34 42-27 41 60 
Treas. notes and change! 7:83 7:63 7-97 8 75 
Short-term bills......... | 48-95 52:47 52-97, 51-35 
Loans against securities | 82-87 92:80) 95.52, 95 85 
LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ... | 57°78 83-18 83-13 80-34 


Deposits & currnt. aces. |142+22 144-42 147-57 149-63 
Government accounts | 62°94 53-56 54:22) 53.36 


BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
os Million rials 
aes Sept. | Aug. , ~— Sept. 


6, 22, 22, 

ASSETS 1937 1938 | 1938 1938 
Gold eseceee grrcorccccece « | 306°5 312°7 312-7 4312-7 
SEBVOE svcnsccecccssocessess | 329-7 405°7 405-7 $405-7 
BPCOEES occcccesccsene - | 329-7, 246:0 261-9 265-4 
Public departments ... | 580-7, 710°4 707:7, 720:3 
Other debit balances... | 643°6 740°6 721:3 747-9 

LIABILITIES ‘| 

Notes in circulation ... | 853-4 753-4 777-7! 769-0 
Public departments ... | 349-1 525-4 533-7, 532.1 


Other credit balances — _' 922-4'1134-6,1102-2,1139 9 

N.B.—Based on London prices and £ sterling in 
Teheran, actual value is: +424,104,000 rials; 
$374,639,000 rials. 


NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 
Nov. | Oct. , Nov. | Nov. 
cm | Bee > | & 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold eccceccccececece eoees 11424°6 1481-0 1481 O15 03-9 
SDs cammpcnieienaints o0 17-4 15-8, 21 
Home bills, etc. ......... 9-5) 18:5 15 ; 158 
UN MEE cehadniceene 5-1) 40 40 36 
Loans and advances 
in current account... 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Deposits: (a) Govt. ... 


189:5 289-5, 308-4 3079 


872-9 1033-1 1015:8 1003-0 
11:1, 138-5, 138°3, g49.9 


(6) Other... | 778:3 657°6 697-0 
BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner - 
Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 
ot o, ‘ee ® ? 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 | 1938 
Coin and bullion (gold 
SOUNDED - cansamsncianse 118-8 147-7 147-7 147-7 
Bal. abroad & for. bills | 177-4 197-7 193-2 193°7 
Funds provisionally in | 
gold, not in gold res. | 70:3) 62:8 62:8 6238 
Norwegian and foreign | " 
Ovt. securities ...... | 92-4 130-8 132-1 1321 
Discounts and loans ... | 122-3) 107-7 1063, 103°5 
LIABILITIES : ‘ 
Notes in circulation ... | 419°6 458°5 4560 4499 
Deposits at sight ...... | 105°3 148:1 143'5 1481 


NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Million lei ae 
“Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Oct. 
23, 2a, | 15, 22, 
ASSETS 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 
Gold and gold exchange | 16, 225, 17,642) 17,999, 18,074 
Clearing and other for. 6 
GR siiccnsccsece 3,183) 1,205. 1,290 Mae 
Commercial bills ...... 6,273) 10,589 11,439 L137 
Agric. & urban advncs. aaa 1,868, 1,863 1,59 
Treas bills issued | 988 
s _— er i. 1 6, 494 4,803, 4,854 4,58 
tate debt and adv. to | 
5,619 5,601 5,601 5,601 
1,917) 1,916 


TORTUTY....20.00cc0000 

Secs. and participatns. 956) 1,871 

LIABILITIES 34,506 

Notes in circulation . | 12:98 34,242 35, 034 962 
12,295 11,005 11,429 11, 


Other sight liabilities... "3,932 4,057 3.980, 3,994 


Long-term lia liabilities... | 
BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronot 


ae "Nov. | o Oct, | Nov. 


31, | 7, 
ASSETS 1957 | 1938 | | 1938 | Le 
Gold reserve «......+.++ 468: 7 ott : = o| 82-0 
Govt. secs. + Swediah as ara, 31-8) 318 
Gold abroad not nol 68-4) 130-8. 115-9 115°9 
Beane ith foreign | 59.21 405-9) 402-0 03) 
Bills payable in Sweden | 13-4, 12-7, 13's 589 
Bills payable abroad ... | 703°5) 416°0, 385 3) 28-3 
Advances .......sse0e0 o| 23°F 26°4 i 


Notes in circulation ... | 896-1 /1004:2 1028-4 9673 
Deposits : Government 136-2) 239°9 236°) 206.9 
Com. banks | 747-2) 721°4 67" 7 42 

Other ...... _ 8-7 4:3} 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 




















a 
Week ana Aggregate from 
Month of October __ Wednesday January 1 to 
J ition oma r wale = 
Change\Nov, 17, Nov. 16,| Nov. 17, | Nov. 16 
1937 | 1938 ("+ | 1937 7 | 1938 id, 1937 1938 
Number of | 
wkg. days : 26 26 % 270 
Teh cerciners ..» 3,008,534 2,814,922 — 6:4 671, 455 650,756 32,663,425 29, 589,912 
Metropolitan ... | 186, 887 181,945 — 3:0 37,487 37,952 1,910, 948 1,831,391 
Country ..... eons 333,291 317,954 — 4:6) 72,742 69,768 3,371,090 3,247,208 
Fee access 3 528. 712, 3,314,821,— 6-1, 781,684 758,476 37,945,463 34,668,511 


| > > ? | 


t Based on average working day. 


————— 





PROVINCIAL 
& aw 
scinaesnenvtiiiania pine . siciliitiaaesnabassiiinaiay 
Month of October | Week ended | Acaregu oo 


Saturday | 
} 











| Change | Nov. 13, Nov. 12, Nov. 13, ! | Nov. 12 
1937 | 1938 | | 1937 1938 °| 1937 "| "1938 
= _ — ee, eas | 
No. of working | | | 
days :— | 26 | 26 | % 6 6 | 267 268 
BIRMINGHAM, | 11,132 | 9,699 |—12-8 | 2,304 | 2,071 117,931 104,472 
BRADFORD .... | 4,061 | 3,735 |— 8-0 | 826 790 46,165 35,561 
BRISTOL......... 5,888 | 5,448 — 7:4 | 1,257 1,178 58,323 | 56,905 
et cciianamene 4,137 | 3,781 |— 8-6| 850 769 41,170 37,721 
LEEDS .......0005 4,549 | 4,380 '— 3:7) 638 675 45,419 42,884 
LEICESTER .... | 3,2 3,108 |— 4-8 | 723 724 34,168 , 31,462 
LIVERPOOL..... | 29,987 | 21,574 |—28-0 | 6,395 4,734 313.932 233,862 
MANCHESTER | 48,708 41,871 |—14:0 | 9,980 8,189 498,462 | 414,849 
NEWCASTLE... 7,106 | 6,809 — 4:1! 1,543 1,464 67,534 67,801 
NOTTINGHAM = 2,252 | 2,255 |+ 0-1} 488 483 | 23,333 | 22,357 
SHEFFIELD .... | 4,627 4,765 + 2:9) 979 799 49,561 48,509 
Total: 11 Towns 125,713 | 107,425 |—14-4 25,983 21,876 1,295,998 1,096,383 
263,346¢ 285,777$ 


DUBLIN ......... | ee Mie kes | 7,100 7,043 


t Based on average working day. + 46 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 












































etutaintaball 
Nov. 10, INov. 11, Nov. 12, Nov. 14, ‘Nov. 15, — 16, Nov. 17, 
1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
| | 
Bank rate (changed | % | % o o o ; oO 
from 212% June 30, = ‘Wes | | sad - Bey § 
| RE eK 2 | 2 2 | 2 | 2 
come rates of discount - j . . 
60 days’ bnkrs.’drafts 1739 %B% %_ | & %6 |} 9 | 17z9—9) 
3 months’ do. ...... 173091 Teq-® 16 17s0—91 6 I 59- 2-16 1729 91g 13309 6 1729 i 
4 months’ do. ...... 167-98 | %6-5g | Sy6—5g | 9} 168 9 16-58 916 -5g 916-53 
6 months’ do. ...... 34 34 34 | 34 | 34 “Og . 34 
Discount Treasury Bills | | 
I. Kitesinkaeive | 1T?a9 1729 1739 «=| «(1739 «| (1729 | 1749 %46 
PONT ccicssasinns 1739 1739 1739 | 1739 | 1739 | 1739 | 179 
Loans—Day-to-day .. lol | lei lod | lok | lel lok | lpm 
SD schalintiniaaiss lm] | lp] lo~1 lo-1 lo-1 | 1p-1 | 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. lo | dg lo lg lo lg lo 
Discount houses at cali | lo lp lo lo lg lg lo 
SOWIE ite os ec | 34 34 34 34 34 34 34 
_ | 
saageene with previous weeks 
| Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short} 7 | 
| Loans — - ee abe 
3 Months | | 4 Months | 6 Months 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 
1938 | % % | o o/ o o/ o/ 
Oct. 20... | gl 8 1316 Tel 2ip-3 | 284-314 | 3-31 
% 27 see | Lom] 916-5 | 5g 13) 6-78 21-3 234-314 | 3-3lg 
ov. 3... lp l 916-53 54 210-3 234-314 3-310 
» 7 lo-1 1729-91 916-53 34 219-3 234-314 | 3-312 
» AT... | Wend | 1132-6 | 816-53 54 212-3 | 254-314 | 3-312 
— oa ieimtitalnieetcle ee a 2 ae te 
NEW YORK 
wma? Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 
Nov. 17, Oct. 19, Oct. 26, Nov. 2, Nov.9, Nov. 16, 
i 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
o/ 0 o/ ° o 
Call money .................. i _ i” r i 1° 
= td (90 days’ mixed ' . ; 
naitantadbembiackaientaaces 11 1 1 1 1) 1! 
Bonk acceptances :— eile iniosleiia Riptieenanncenesmnnn 
Nembers—cligible, 90 dys. lp lp lo lp 1g 12 
c Non-mem.—e igible, 90dys, 19 lo lo lo lo lo 
ommercial accept., 90 dys. 1 lL “y l 1 1 


ECONOMIST 





EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 
(a) Active Exchanges 
Pn a of the day’s Sueno 





| Par of 
London on | Exch, Nov. 11, | Nov. 12, “Nov. 14, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 16, | Nov. 17 
| per g 1938 "| 1938") 1938) 1938 1938) 1938 
| | } j 
New York, $... | $4°8625 4°73!-— 4-735g— 4°70-75 4-68%- 4-69-4691. 
: | 741, 74 7134) 2034S Tile 
fontreal, $... | 48623 4:77-78 4:76%¢—  4°74-78 4°73— 4-73-75 4-73)0- 
Paris, F | . M2 73% 152 
aris, Fr....... | 124-21 17854 17813; ¢ a 17855, 17Ble~7e TBE 1788s 
Brussels, Bel....| 35-00a '27-98- °° 27-90- °° 27-82- © 27-72-87 27-72-6527: 74-45 
28-06 28-02 28-07 
Mien 1... _ | 92-465 8972-9014 90-901g 8914-90516 89-893, 89-8912 | 89-895, 
an, Le... | 92 464 90:20) 90:20: 90:05: 89:50i 89-50; | 89-30: 


Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-2212 20-92-97 20-88-94 20-82-95 20-79-87 27-80-85 27-74-90 


Athens, Dr. ... 375 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 


| 
| 
Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 a” ree 8-71-75 8-671>-- 8-66-70 8-64-67 
. 1 72 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 20:43 (11-81-85 11-81-84 11-74-87 11-69-78 11-70-76 11-70-77 
Registered | } i 
Marks | (c) 52-57 52-57 52-57 52-57 (5212-571 5210-5712 
Br. India Rup. | f18d. [172952— 172930 172939) |172%32— —172952— — 172950— 
313 5132 132 15) 3132 3132 
Hong Kong, $ ¢ ... 14l3;¢— 1413; ¢— 143g 1413p 1413p 1413; 6 
; } L5lh¢ Sle 15\; 15hi: 15lie¢ 15116 
Shanghai, $... | ¢ ... 734-8 2(1)'734-81 01) 734-81 0(1)'734-8 001). 734-B10(2) 734-8! 0(2) 
Rio, Mil. ...... $5:899d. 3*m 3*m 3*m 3lig*m | 3lig*m | 3lig*m 
: | 20°15- 20:20- 20:30- 20°40- 20°40- (20-°35- 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11°45 49 40g €0g 60¢ 55g 50g 
; | 16:12h | 17°13h | 17°13h_—= 17-13h | 17-°13h | 17-°13h 
Valparaiso, $... 40 119e (2) | 119e (2) | 119e (7) | 119e (/ 117e(1) | 117e(d) 
Montevideo, § | t5ld. 181-19! 18-19 1814-1914 1814-1914, 18-19 18-19 
Lima, Sol. a | &0°Se 22-23(1) | 22-23(/) | 22—23(1), 22-23 (/)' 22-23¢1) | 22-23() 
Mexico, Pes....| 9:76 Unq't'd Ungq’t’'d | Ung’t’'d |) Ung’t’'d | Ung’t’d | Unqg’t'd 
Manila, Pes... 25 - 66d. 241! 16 2415) 6- 24-2533 | 24-2552 | 24-2533 | 2514-54 
2514 2514 | 
Moscow, Rbis. | aa 25° 1419— 25-107g— 25-127s—|24-91- 24°8839- 24 895e— 
| 147m) ALNg]D4lg| 923g] 895g) 895g 


“| | 
Usance: T.T., Rio de Janeiro, “ree Valparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. t+ Pence 
per unit of local currency. + Par 8-2341,9 since dollar devaluation on February 1, 
1934. (2) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (e) Latest 
“export”? rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (h) Average remittance rate ior 
importers. (2) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, for account Controller 
of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (m) Official. 


_ (b) Other Exchanges 





\ 
Par of : | 7 
; ov. 11 | Nov. 16, Nov. 17. 
London on Exch. | 7 > | 1938 1938 
perk | | 
Helsingfors, M. ........ - | 193-23 226! #4 — —227 | ae 
| 9. — 0) 200( 
Madrid, Pt........000 vee | 25-2212 | 100-2000) | 100-206 dD | 100-200 ) 
DE, TIO ccsncscesasuees 110 | 1097¢-1103g 1097 -1103g | 1097g~1105g 
Budapest, Pen........... oo | 27:82 | 237g-242g | 2354-241g | 2354-2414 
Prague, Kc. 2.0.00 cesses | $16412§ | 13712-13812 | 13612-13712 137-138 
Danzig, Gul.  ....cc0e weve | 25°00 25-2512 | 2454-2514 2454-2514 
WIN Blk oeisisccencecee 48-38 25-2510 | 2454-2514 2454-2514 
i ere eed 25-2219 2434-2534 | 2454 ~253 4 | 2454-2534 
Bucharest, Lei........02. . | 813°8 | 650-670 650-670 645-665 
. . 588* 588* 588* 
Constantinople, Pst. ... | 110 {| 597k 588k 5Sgk 
Belgrade, Din.........+++ | 276-32 207-217 | 206-216 | 206-216 
Kovno, Lit. ........000008 . | 48°66 2734-2834 | 2712-2812 | 2712-2819 
Sofia, Lev. .....cecceseeee 673°66 | 380-420 | 380-410 380-410 
"FN Bs Delxcccceceesess | 18-159 1733-1854 | 1754-1834 1724-1854 
Oslo, Kr. ....-scsseeseeeee | 18°159 | 19-85-95 19-85-95 19: 85-95 
Stockholm, Kr. isnemaiae |} 18-159 19-35-45 19-35-45 19-35-45 
Copenhagen, Kr.......++. |} 18-159 | 22-35-45 =| 22-35-45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ........ - | . 972 | 9759-8 | 975g—9g 975¢ 
Kobe, Yen .....+. seaceeee | $24°58d. | 131 ¢-14li6 | 132%16e-14ig | 13516-14116 
OTC, Diccccccvcrecece } 28d. | 2715 6-286 2713 6-281 r alsrigre 5 
en er | Veil | 8°70-73 8 - 6312-6610 8: 03- 66 
Bangkok, Baht . | $21-°82d. 2216-516 | 22lie-516 221;6-°16 





T.T.. except Alexandria (Sight). * Sellers. + Pence per unit of local 
CUrrency. § Par, 197: cpt ig since koruna devaluation on February 17, 1934. Rate 
for payments to the Bank of England: ()) Under Anglo-Spanish Agreement, 
(k) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. 


LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing quotations) 


Usance: 


| a Pr : 
Nov. 11, Nov. 12,) Nov. 14, Nov. 15, Nov. 16, Nov. 17, 





















































| 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 
es ie Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 
| (Pp) {P) : Pp) j (p) (Pp) p) - 
New York 1 Month | Treg | ly Sg-l2 | Sg! Se 6-1i6 
cent.4 | 2 55 7g-3q | 15 i Nig-7g | Dg-tlg Myg-1416 | De] 
a. Se Dele | plo-Blg | 13g-21g | 15g=1 134-15g | 134-112 
ae | _ (d) (d) (d) _(d) (d) 
1 Month | 11g-13g | 7g-1ly not ’ et 6 , “8 ' - 
2-21 173-2) 1o~ 158 4 g-1’e is 
— —{ 3 - 2 516-3216 279-31 ; 233-2 214-239 2716-21116 2916-21516 
(p) (p) (p) (Pp). (p) (p). 
Amsterdam, ly Month | 1-12 1-12 1p=19 Aig5g Aig-34 Derg 
cent.< | 2 P } 134-11 13g-l1g | 134-114 | 2!2-Li2 214~1%4 2}g-1°8 
3 op | BZ | HZ | BWqn2kq | B1g-2lz | F1z-2l2 | Ste-2l2 
(d) (d) 
(d) | (dé) | () | (dd) 
Brussels, | 1 Month | Par-2 | Par-2 | Par-1 | 1(p)-Par I(p Par Pant 
cent.4 2 2-4 | 46 | 2-3 | Par | Par a4 
. 61p-812 | 8-10 3-4 Par-2 | Par-1 | 412-612 
(oP) | (®) (p) (oe) | Ge) | &) 
Geneva, {3 Month | 21 2) M2 | 32 vhs te +2 
cent.< 2 : | | 612-4! AN 
7 ie. @ | 612-412 | 73 | $F 9-7 | 10-8 | 92-72 | 10-8 
i } } 


i 
—— 








(p) Premium. ~ (a) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 


Week ended November Pets 1938 
NEW YORK eee Bi ln 



























































a a Emposts Exports 
| Par. of | ws. lov. 11, Nov. 12, Nov. 14, Nov. 15, Nov. 16, | cee ee = 
ares | Nyois”, 1938”) 1938-1938) 1938 | 1938 | From Ballion | Coin To | Bullion | Coin 
j Ss. i } an caliananenimiumanins _ neonate i 
| oa Peete 
; { naiiitads — Ee | j -” 
: ciacaas | | British EC Atta | sors | Netherlands. £573) yf 
don:—* Old Par j | ; ritish E, Africa ...... _ | Netherlands......... ° 5,873! 247.15 
| Lom dey ...)| 4-866 | 4-727e 4-72lg | 4:7083 | 4-70lg | 4-696 | British India ........-0 | 248,623 68,833 | France ow... 273 et 
: Cables | New Par 4-735, 4°73 | 471%, 4-71 | 4:70316 | Germany ............000 | 9,887) PENI. cchceceucecsenece Bey: 21,004 
Demand... }| 8-2397 4-735 4-7273 | 4°7035g | 4-707, 4°70\16 | Netherlands ............ | 7,951 «e+ | Switzerland ......... 2,067, 56.847 
Paris, Fr. ... | 6°63 | 2°6415i¢6 | 264716 | 2°6353 | 26414 | 2°635g | Belgium ..........0cccece | 23,341 | Morocco .........e008 Pe a 1,379 
Brussels, Bel. 16°95 16°905,4 16-92 16-9019 (16°93 16-92 Switzerland............+6 | 179,664 30,206 | United States ......, 8,027,442 ; 
Switz’i’d. Fr. | 32-67 22-64 22-6512 22°60, (22-60 | 22-59, | Siam .......cssssseeeee 8.553 ee en 
Italy, Lira tT 8-91 5-264 52614 | 5:2614 | 5°2614 5261, | beers nesses ba 
Berlin, Mk. ... | 40°33 40°05 Markets 40:06 40°05 (40°07 | 40:07 | BFet* ccccecse ++ | 521,720 110,372 OEE Siissascrin - (8,039,639 327,543 
Amst’d’m Gidr | 68-06 54°28 closed '54:17!2 54°04 (54°13 54-24 ees jesse aehanaintieaaiee 
Cop’h’gn, Ke. ) | 21:16 | 21-12 |21-05 += 21-03 | 21-00 ____SILVER SILVER 
Oslo, Kr. ... }| 45-374 '23-82 | 23-71 (23-67 23-67! | 23-64 | British India............ | 1,367 | Trinidad ...........1  ... 2509 
Seh'im, Kr. J 24-42 24:38 (24:28 |24-27!2 24:24 | Netherlands .. we ie 32 | Norway..... | 47 
Athens Dr.... | 2-197 | 0:87%4 | 0-87 | 0-8634 | 0-8612 0-861l2 | Belgium ..... es | 12,327] 261 | France... | 28400 |” 
M’treal, Can. 's' 169-31 (99-250 99 250 (99-125 99 99- | Peeeee ...... . - | 25,273) 24 | Hungary ..... 34,108; 
Yo’hama, Yen | 84°40 27°65 \27-59 27:52 (27-50 27-43 | Other countries . | ee | 1,790 | Arabia-Saudi.........| 7,563 
Shanghai, $... | . 16-00 |16-05 16:00 (16-05 16:05 | | United States ....... | 189,204... 
B. Aires, Peso | 2 29-39 29°34 = 29°23 (29-22 29-17 | Other countries .... | 3,207, 1,229 
Rio, Ms. f ... | 20°255 | 5:90 5-90 5:90 | 5:90 5-90 ena SEEN ae ae 
me i caine ei -_ ae oiadelansdal iinet __ TOtAL......eseeseeees | 37,600! 3,474 :  EMMED sttscasensos | 256,098 11,292 
Usance: T.T. e Dollars per + £1. + Official. * Including other countries. 
TRANSPORT RECEIPTS OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 
IN I 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS sllieititengnyciip a aes he 
ig te ea aa ae Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
SS, (SS g| gf |__ wr weer | MRE 
— (£°000) —|| ___ (£000) eae Name 5 3 acannon ee 
” S$ jj : 1 3 1938 - 938 | + ~ 
233) 38) te | 23 “231 82/ #2 | | + | ee 
9158158) seis 3 ° ° oe Se - 
: =| & 3 1938 | Rs. Rs. | Rs. Rs. 
UlFO|RS | ®8 }28) 09 | FO! By Bengal & N. Western | 3 lose 20) $9,34,386|+ 4,601 18.50,447/+ 1.18932 
smsninaiatenaine | Pate Bengal-Nagpur ...... 30 31; $26,33,000 + 26,512 5,23,93,514 —11,27,148 


| | 


Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 32 |Nov. 10! 31,82,000) +-3,64,000 6,93,07,000 — 8,11,000 


822 1,241. 23,679 22406 11,470 33,876 $7,555 | Madras&S.Mah.... | 30 |Oct. 31) $20,27,000 + 94,392 4,22,58,244 + 17,93,613 









































| 
720 1°132 23,684 20259 11,221 31,480 55,164 | S-Indian ............/ 29] _20)_$15,59,447/— 71,856 3,10,87,380 — 1,98,003 
° | } | t 10 days. t 11 days. 
638 91S 15,419 15390 11,161 26,551 41,970 | 
585 854 15, ssaneats 10,625 24,841, 40,173 | CANADIAN 
333, $07 10,034 9,055 5,037 14,092, 24,126 | ft nr ee a | — 
305 479, 9,963 8,380 | 4,833 13,213, 23,176 | Canadian National... | 44 |Nov. 7| 4,011,965 — 56,144 154,284,552 ~ 15187213 
| | j | | | Canadian Pacific | 44 | 7| 3,263,000 + 211,000 120,544,000 — 2,339,000 
: 1937 | 26 32 98 361 14,871 2,872, 1,364 4,236 19,107 £10 days. 
34 97, 368 14,840 2,745 1,366 4,111 18,951 
(Sak 09 RR ee Se ce Ce weer aw erroe SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
SE * cighecsahin (1133 1189 702 1891 3,024 64,003 49723) 29,032 78,755 142,758 oe Te. Se a, 
Oe senesabens 11126 1046 661 1707 2,833 63,819 45600) 28,045 73,645 137,464 | Antofagasta............ 45 Nov. 13 fi ,180 + 50.60 si800 + 2 
Siennanntietiieiiadamnadl | : 147,800 + 50,400 16,900 + 
Ga) Week ended Now. 12 pr ceapuinc lao | sal fteebed. aitensl anctshove “neces 
4 Fs , i ’ ’ U ’ ’ »900 — 7 
te eee 7 ” ia I TIO + 2,018 1,391,968 — ~ 169,820 
| B. tral ......0. | 18 Oct. 29 ~ $113,600 — 17,300 2,159,300 — 387, 
CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS | BA Central veins | 1B Oct, 29) Bec O00 = 145,000 38612000 — 20500 
(000's omitted) ; - Nov. 12 $/'116,981|— 15,091, 2,389,190 — 18,813 
$$ | 776,000 — 10,000 12,385,000 — 2,270, 
ie etd B.A. Western _...... | 19 | 12 aris 755 a 3,004 765,916 -_ a 
} j 2 — 2 7,400 —9, ’ 
LMS. |LNER.| qercrn | Souter | Cental Arenine | 19 | 12.4 #593000 — aged S207 — ekg 
| , 8,918 + ,/2) 
——Caimtative Figures 7 — ae Ts FO | Central Uruguayan... ae Nov. 5 ont ae 2,696,918 
ross increase, second 1 ; > ¥ t 192,000 
ower second half SUD sdeciestenes + 1,443 | +1,099 | + 647 | + 372 Leopoldina......... | 4 12 eas r tose 7 "960, 673 — 101,017 
Geeta half 1938, over _— ose | 1 Mexican Railway ... ~ 7 ~ $237,800 — 3,400, 4,879,700 — “ a 
ciitt half 1937... serpents | _ - — 105 I i 41 (Oct. 22 at{£6,486 + 2,384 122,202- 8 
om second half 1937 — : | United of Havana . 19 Nov. 12 £13,136 — 2,000 317,289 — ne 
<s to Nov. 13, 1938 ...| —1, ~_ aa a | * Converted at ‘average ‘official rate 16:96 pesosto £. _ $ Receipts in Argent 
19 "Weakly —— 1,611 1,159 632 51 pesos. + Fortnight. a Converted at official rate,  d Receipts in Uruguaye® 
Av. weekly decrease, 2nd half 1938 | — 84 79 —61-00 | —33-26 — 2-68 | Currency. e Converted at “ controlled free rate.’ 
Latest week compared with 1937 . ‘| - —- 61 - 2 + 7 
ey ee el ne | — hep ct LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 
so seeeseesecserseeeceseeserens pee Ee . 2: a ee ee cEUsnnEtntnaperetenremenettnttnniaiandinniiasiiemnepatinteiteeattane nme aemiaanmamiemitinmenats - Compared 
f Receipts —_ 
' IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS Se —— - 
a. ee ee Week ending Nov. 12, 1938, before pooling........+++++ - 583,400 | + 15,600 
Gross Rossi am ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts Total, 20 weeks t0 Gate .......cccccccccesssesersorececere ssseesee | 11,330,600 | 7% 
ov 45 weeks D 
(£’000) (£’000) L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 — ....seseee0e 29,388,200 | ; S oo4 
Company L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 1eo......ces 28,732,000 | F 676450 
a eae L.P.T.B. receipts, Poot to June, 1938, after pooling... a 30,923,828 | + 742 750 
Pass. | Goods | Total — | Geotp | Total London Transport Pool receipts, year to June 30, 1938... ) 42,120,179 | 7 
Belfast & Co. Down— | nad AMERICAN RAILROADS da 
paoetuiigeamee oie 7 | 06 | 23 | 117-6! 22-1 | 139-2 |) ———— RC —— : 
quar sitet 113°8 19-6 | 133-4 Month of Compared 9 Months Conn 
a sgiehéag stim ¢) On 9-5 | 17-7 | 508-5! 429-3! 937-8 Company Sept., with Sept., 1938 Months, 1937 
' ay pidinphptanten orcecees 8:5 10-8 19-3 504°8 412:8 | 917-6 1938 1937 a 
reat Southern— | Ciinriinaerenniimmianrtentreiteisistaabisnndl nisgintaiiitaninianinemets - 
1937 ..ecerssevesesveeseee | 27-1 | 57-9 | 85-0 |1,670-9 | 1,890-0 | 3,560-9 ] 8 $ $ | $03,000 
SEE adhectagshtien voveee | 27-8 | 56-4 | 84-2 [1,674-2 | 1,837-4 | 3,511-6 12,603,000 | — 1,997,000 | 97,052,000 — 335135,000 
| =. 1,715,000 | — 1,081,000 S.716,000 “65 034 000 
- , — 93,694, 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 32/047;000 | — 7,201,000 25851900 | =e ) 
. ae 9 > ’ ' a , 00% 
(For headings see Overseas Traffic Table.) 1s 112-000 — 1,686, 146,270,000 | — 7 oY 000 
2,565, — 142,000 860,000 | 000 





it Recei te f f, 4 $25,000 | — 14,200, 
Transit R ale 43 |Oct. 311 268,600 Ls 56,400 '8,084,400|—-1,058,800 2°395,000 | — 1,154,000 110:791;000 | ; 2,744,000 


+ 10 days. " Net operating income. 
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After Amount -— 
Year — 7 Payment | Available 
Company Ending | _ Last “ for 
Account | Deben- | Distri- || Prefece. | 
ture bution 
Interest ann 
‘ Banks | £ { £L £ — : mT 
English, Scottish & Austrin. | June 30 305,978 280,594 586,572 av 
Royal Bank of Scotland... Oct. 8 oa | 613,257, 613,257 | 
Breweries and Distilleries, 
Ansells Brewery .....+-.-++++++ Sept. 30 226,838, 585,764 812,602 17,500) 
Associated British Maltsters | Aug. 31 27,760 85,570 113,330 47,854 
Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton ... Sept. 30 718,804 863,629 1,582,433 68,000! 
Baird (Hugh) and Sons ...... Aug. 31 4,038 12,007 16,045 = 2,900} 
Butler (W.) & Company _... | Sept. 30 74,923 176,773 251,696 28,000 
Campbell (A.) Hope & King | Sept. 30 | 9,456 23,817 33,273 3,850 
Dublin Distillers .........+++ June 30 Dr. 28,358 Dr. 4,838 Dr. 33,196 iad 
Hewitt Brothers .........++++++ Sept. 30 | 19,907 694,142, 114,049 7,975 | 
Holt Brewery .........seeeeeees Sept. 30 43,010 58,779 101,789 23,493) 
Morgan’s Brewery ......+++++ Sept. 30 45,011, 73,636 118,637; 13,800) 
Northampton Brewery ...... Sept. 30 50,316 = 111,559 161,875 8,250) 
Stroud Brewery .......-..+00+ | Sept. 30 18,617, 91,139, 109,756 4,690! 
Walker (P.) Warr. & Burton | Sept. 30 221,892, 510,907; 732,799 125,000 
Warwicks and Richardsons.. | Sept. 30 29,421) 89,572, 118,993, 15,000) 
Financial Land, etc. | | 
Bowmaker, Ltd. ............++: | Oct. 31 12,041] 89,824 101,865; 29,083, 
Cap. & Prov. Prop. Trust... | Sept. 30 1,506 5,903; 7,409)... 
Cedar Investment ........+6+. Sept. 30 21,356 33,593) 54,949 8,066, 
Marley Tile (Holding) ins July 31 2,939' 63,938, 66,877) 13,236) 
Properties Selection Trust... | Sept. 30 747) 7,720 8,467, ... | 
Iron, Coal and Steel | | | 
Brown, Bayley’s Steel......... | July 30 28,492) 154,449) 182,941, 25,000) 
Motor Cycle & Aviation 
Airspeed (1934), Ltd. ........ . | July 31 | Dr. 90,936} 21,155 Dr. 69,781 | 
GF EE: = ccccenncborsacets . | June 30 | 13,044 40,694, 53,738) 526) 
Hawker a Aircraft ... | July 31 62,790! 594,193) 656,983, 100,289 
u er } 
i a tt ie July 31 9,146, 11,189} 20,335) 
EE SPUD scksccsonncenuasieee June 30 2,234 4,651) 6,885 | 
Djasinga .........ss0e seceeeeeee | June 30 8,671} 18,812; 27,483! ... 
Eastern Sumatra........ seseeee | June 30 5,003, 49,014 54,017)... 
Killinghall ........... oceevencss | ND a 6,214 20,381) 26,595}... 
Malaya General ......... an Aug. 31 12,782 21,986) 34,768 one 
Singapore United ............ June 30 772; 12,471} + 13,243| 
Sumatra Para ........ss.eceeees June 30 7,980} 12,802} 20,782) 
Tenom ....... . euneentebarebennen July 31 1,183 7,533 8,716) 
ea 
Associated of Ceylon ......... | June 30 267 5,827 6,094! 3,600 
Telegraph & Telephones 
Dictograph Telephones Aug. 31 3,055 20,913 23,968 | 
Tramway and Omnibus | 
East Yorkshire Motor Serve. | Sept. 30 6,656, 79,358) 86,014! 
Other Companies 
Berger (Lewis) and Sons ... | July 31 138,826 141,218 280,044 28,000 
Bird (Sydney S.)  ......css00s Sept. 30 2,010, = 8,188! =: 10,198)... 
Blackpool Pier..............0+ Oct. 31 10,304) 7,772, 18,076 634 
Butler Machine Tool _...... Sept. 30 4,753, 67,304 72,057; 6,255 
Coventry Gauge and Tool... | Aug. 31 29,427, 131,218, 160,645) __... 
Dick (R. and J.) ......cccceeees Aug. 31 9,705 20,404 30,109) 10,606 
Heenan and Froude ......... Aug. 31 16,946, 36,390, 53,336| _—... 
Kia-Ora, Ltd. _ .......ccsssees Sept. 30 7,573} 15,386, 22,959)... 
Liverpool Warehousing ...... | Sept. 30 48,84 52,031; 100,874 12,960 
Packing Materials Assn. .., | Sept. 30 6,539 5,001 11,540; 6,910 
Radio Rentals ............c0008 . | Aug. 31 3,122 84,727 87,849| 4,056 
Stuttaford and Co. ........ . | Aug. 31 42,630 75,489 118,119 12,600 
Viking Tanker Co. .,,...... | July 31 16,694, 192,575} 209,269, 1,221 
Viking Whaling ............... July 31 38,800} 33,929} 72,729 391 
Wall Paper Manufacturers... Aug. 31 303,705} 598,544) 902,249) 71,992 
Walmsleys (Bury) ............ Sept. 30 80,901 64,989 ses aee 13,000 
Total Profits, 1938, in £°000s: No.of Cos 
To November 12 ............ 2,085 77,717| 265,348 343,065| 43,327 
__To November 19 ............ 2,132|  80,025| 270,741| 350,766) 44,027) 
+ Free of income tax. (a) No comparable figure. (6) Abso: 


PANY RESULTS 
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a paneling 


Appropriation Corresponding 
Dj ide d —— Period Last 
1V .. ; 
ene ______ ‘Carried to Yeas j 
' | Reserve, Balance 
Ordinary a Deprecia- Forward Net Divi- 
Amount |! Rate | 12 ete: Profit dend 
; £ % : ! £ i. - o 
168,875, 7 | 110,000, 307,697, 276,127 7 
465,909, 17 60,000 87,348 636,419 17 
350,000! 174 204,853, 240,249 608,359 1745 
21,750, 10 14,563, 29,163 116,394 10 
558,910 25+ 182,189! 773,334 971,148 25+ 
2,059 4 7,500 3,586 10,622 5 
90,000, 187 47,163 86,533 177,344 18+ 
9,000, 15 | 10,000 10,423 23,249 15 
pik: .. ‘Dr. 4,562 Dr28,634 9,423 Nil 
34,256 13} 49,331; 22,487 = (a) a) 
28,201 5 7,085 43,010 70,973 7} 
45,843, 15 14,568, 44,426 66,281 16} 
28,508 15 67,024 58,093 118,676 15 
42,936 17} 46,256 15,874 90,719 174 
310,000) 20% 75,000 222,799 520,136 21} 
48,000 16 25,000 30,993 81,261 15 
24,922) 10 32,820 15,040. 92,671 10 
acs es 2,000, 5,409 13,903 34 
18,176 5} 5,000, 23,707 35,230 54 
21,750, 6 25,000 6,891 75,375 84 
saam) 6 2,450 786 8,054 6 
45,000; 15+ 75,000 37,941 138,368 10+ 
we | sai ..  Dr.69781 Dr.58650 Nil 
17,210, 15 15,000, 21,002 34,463 15 
—— 42} ; | 108,191 573,196 424 
‘ 
6,500) 5 4,500|  9,335—S «18,053.10 
3,250) 3 ~~ | 3,635 6,319 5 
17,925 4 | 9,558) 44,315 7h 
37,419 8-33 10,000) 6,598  56,393.10-416 
15,750, 30 3,208, 7,637. «27,724 «424 
21,927/ 11} . | 12,841, 53,760 273 
4,893} 6 1,460, 6,890) 19,240 124 
9,444 4! 3,390, 7,948 =18,001 74 
6,438 6 1,000' 1,278 20,492 16 
2,243 251 8,618 3 
14,500} 10 5,000, 4,468 (a) (a) 
30,000} 10 47,500 8,514. 65,288 10 
raed 15 42,742 130,212 162,057 16 
6,344, 17} 1,303 2,551 ~— (a) (a) 
6,344, 173 Pie 11,098 6,995 17} 
35,000) 174 16,390, 14,412 (a) a) 
18,750, 15 63,100, 78,795 45,531 10 
4,418) 6} 1,821, 13,264 28,280 10 
20,671, 124 16,145. 16,520 28,985 10 
12,300) 3 3,174 7,485 18,467 34 
27,864 7} 8,000 52,050 43,210 5 
a ae a 4,630 11,512 Nil 
4,713, 6% 77,278 1,802) 81,619 12% 
44,000| 11 20,000 41,519 79,520 12 : 
51,362} 15 103,000 53,686 125,533 10 
15,691) 10 .. | 56,647 84,047 20 
446,814 10 & 123 79,208 304,235 717,746 10&12} 
39,000} 13 ~~ |.—-93,890. 69,040 12 
138,368) 76,573, 84,797 243,349 
141,408) 77,915 87,416 248,967 
rbed £324,786. (c) Eleven months. 


nn 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marked 


by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 


*Int. 


























Pay- | Prev. 





| *Int. 








= = *Int | Pay- ' Prev. 
Pay- | Prev. | Company or | Total y 7 
Company or | Total ab Year Company +P | Total able | Year tFinal | -_ raed 
~ BANKS % | & ow SS ee ae a % aiid ne | % e, 
Bk of Lon. & S.Am.| ‘3t| 5 7 ewe: G) ......... iat | 20 | ; ‘Northampton Brwy. |... | 15 | 15 
Bank of B. W. Africa at = ‘Dec. 1 5 ee OS an ont 10 ee 9 Producers Invest. Tst. $2: 106 935d oe ee 
National of Scotland.. 16 Nov. 1] 16 Charrington Gardner. | $334*| ... [Nov. 22} 5* — Radclitfe’s Products .. | 80¢ | 100 Dec. 1) 00, 
pONSURANICE’” 5 Nov. 1| 5 Charterhouse Inv. Tst. ‘Se 3 be i ”. Reh Sons ape = is Y von a ,.2 
ones Aamseanen... 16/-90%| ... (len Slarpee Sees Bae coi, | 85 PS.) rt, Stewarr and Aden | Fit) Bie) 
INDUSTRIALS ’ Fourth Brit. Fixed Tst.| $3#d* Nov. 15 $34d* Stroud Brewery ...... ow | bate | Nae 
Assoc. — ipment ... 5¢ | $7lo| . $712 ~—- Fremiins .............++- 6 aa 1 Vitamins ..........000+ 10° | ” * 
Bass Ratcliff, etc. ... 25 Hecht Levis & Kahn 5* ‘Noy. 30| 5* Walmsleys (Bury) ... Bt | i 
nskins Brewery ... | 121 181 ons 0 Hillman Bros. ........- 20 |Dec. ‘ea Whitehead Iron, etc... | 1212 ee } nae 
Brew 5 Dec. 14 11 Lever & Unilever...... 4* Dec. 1} “4* Wolverhampton Brws.| 117) 16. |. . 
Blueme! Bros. ......... Tiot} 10 - 10 Do. Dutch Co. 3* ‘Dec. 3* Wrights Ropes .....- vs (a) 834! _... 834 
Brit. Tab Machine ... $54 +10 oan +10* Mellowes and Co....... 1219* Nov. 1212* ¢ Free of income tax. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


THE ECONOMIST 


Special Statistics 





November 19, 
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‘9 K ; 
INGDON (Value F.O.B.) 
es IMPORTS (Value C.l. F.) att ee. bs 7 , 
nee —e _— ie re a. s aye A en ~ 
“° Month ended | Ten months ended fonth endea Ter._months end 
a | October 31 October 31 October 31 October 1 "= 
-—_——_ ee a ————__—___ 
u |} 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 1937 | 1938 1937 2 1938 
Sj j ' ‘ ' guiammin a ———_____--— ee - a 
2 stitial | : a | : 
I.—food, Drink and Tebacco— | i. £ e 1,—Food, Drink and Tobacco— ib 
A. Grain and Flour ........ 8,540,054 | 5,356,326 | 73,965,696 | 64,319,039 > pene one oe ens 40,772 135,690 1455 915] 4 Rows 
B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals! 1,011,169 939, 9,028,074 | 9,537,109 ec — ag ry So, 872 50,614 558,395 | 601249 
C. Animals, Living, for Food | 740,484 | 1,285,743 | 5,688,285 | _7,309,720 C Animals, Living, for 1,493 95,712 5375 
D. Meat .........cccrseseeeseses 7,567,706 6,596,338 71,437,124 | 75,435,902 D, Meat .....:00-seeeereneeeeees 116,019 140,845 968 969°355 
E. Dairy Produce ...... | 6,734,154 | 6,200,654 | 58,691,797 | 67,069,895 e Roky OOS os seesees sis 89,588 95,271 | 1,003,864} 966 '757 
F. Fresh Fruit and Vegetables! 3;421;889 | 3,291,888 | 31,651,704 | 32,792,744 F. Fresh Fruit egetables) = 25,963 17,297 | 323,372} 163,641 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- | | G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- , 
parations...... ecscovceses | 5,297,167 | 5,020,047 | 38,050,912 | 38,185,865 H. one eeeeees erecccecee + | 1,366,670 | 1,686,131 | 12,539,201 11,015,868 
H. Other Food  .....sssss00e8 | 7,463,518 | 6,829,766 | 46,383,503 | 45,486,233 L Tobe, sersevssvesveee | 1,175,688 | 1,091,202 | 10,312,690 | 9'846/034 
L. Tobacco ....--.ccsscveseevees | 2,577,865 | 3,813,809 | 11 {891,931 | 18,056,398 ODACCO «00.0004 seaeeenesene 487,752 493,628 | 4,226,815 | 4'124°663 
Fotal, Class 1 ......++ | 43,354,006 | 39,334,475 |346,792,026 358,192,902 Total, Class I .....-++ | 3,442,526 | 3,734,171 | 31,372,932 | 29,087.70) 
— I1.—Raw Materials and Articles ee 
i ews Meets and seo | | | plaudyllemmenhensed+ ; 
inate tceeeniciinies 2,172 | 1,675 | 21,135 | 11,83" 4 Oe ees aseeesscsnonsssaeronnns 3,758,101 | 3,549,323 | 31,227,183 | 31,113,506 
B. oo tate | | | Mining on ge | 
ining an 
a Products snd ue ike 470,151 | 393,314 | 4,361,938 | 3,981,543 s eho 129,092 98,658 | 1,123,207} 48,735 
C. Iron Ore and Scrap ...... 1,100,160 | 421,252 | 9,967,066 | 10,040,057 c~ S508 cones 89,907 61,887 814,051 | 363,561 
D. Non-Ferrous Sera i | D Non-Ferrous Metalliferous | 
‘Ores and Scrap .......-. | 1,658,604 | 1,291,310 | 15,401,423 | 13,725,690 see 244,297 | 195,018 | 2,780,914 | 1,817,101 
E. wm ood and 7 tener... | 6,956,365 | 4,660,883 | 50,108,732 | 35,360,507 FE Rave yee , ,699 86,293 |” 61,794 
cre BBE ...ccecscerescereeees 74,03 . ‘ 
- 1 or a | 4,383,133 | 2,292,556 | 38,375,643 | 24,892,945 G.W ool Raw a aad Waste, 037 27,564 874,032 | 380,515 
| | - 00) SD wccece ’ } Wh. Oz 
ea _ Woolen 5 Rags vi | 3,607,584 | 2,231,522 | 45,645,955 | 35,675,341 H Silk ‘Raw, ack ond 571,818 594,031 | 8,028,924 | 5,003,254 
TE senenniiinn 223,700 154,615 | 1,799,399 | 1,746,663 NoII8. os soaseessssscssess 720 1,421 8,182 5,124 
I. Other Textile Materials... 666,343 | 955224 | 107323428 | 9,334,350 Other Textile Materials... 35,573 145,099 | 502,129 | 813,783 
J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, r — toe i Seeds and Nuts for Oil, ) 
ad oan, Resins and } Oils, Fats, Resins and 
eeeee | 7 weet een ereeeeereneee ° , ; 
Hm "aa"Si saath Gig | 3230.064 | 2,411,861 29,973,716 | 27,074,294 K.H ides ce 296,423 247,321 | 3,253,477 2,445,729 
seeeeeeeneensses 1,717,647 | 1,233,315 | 21,288,292 | 15,201,599 TESBEE | ..+---erneroeses 108,160 68,693 | 1,513,124) 881,179 
L.. Paper-making Materials. 1,608,123 | 1,334,027 | 12,398,761 | 13,240,115 i; Free making Materials... } 71-954 93,595 | 1,578,158 | 954/194 
<y some d sooumecagsocnsongasse | 1,249,323 596,655 | 10,252,738 | 10,208,678 N grees coeee eee 26,906 14,957 334,152 | 185,799 
terials and Articles | terials and —, 
mainly Unmanufactured) 1,173,354 | 981,877 | 10,025,783 | 8,702,376 mainly Unmanufacture 293,446 | 208,828 | 2,345,285 | 1,957,812 
Total, Class Il......... | 27,947,323 | 18,960,086 |259,944,009 |209,195,993 Total, Class IL.....+ | 5,809,614 | 5,311,094 | 54,469,111 | 46,864,116 
{11.—Articles Wholly or Mainly | | IIl.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— Manufactu: 
ae and Manufactured A. = and Manufactured 
snaddiiahaebiniitiilinbinn 1,260 1,07 4,112 | 6,902 padahaenopnepaneeeiannn 408,313 389,371 3,590,686 | 2,606,939 
B, Pouery Glass, Abrasives, ~— . ” B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, 5 
wien Kiniitahenideteil 746,265 | 94,8 772, 6,104,275 Es aabiineeenelnmiannensies 924,935 882,714 295,045 | 8,041,803 
Cc. tron and nee Manu- : ae TS — : Cc. pene —— ae Manu- , | 
ctures thereof ......... 2,295,666 | 762, ,268,8 2,924,5 res thereof ......... 4,478,435 | 3,436,142 | 39,955,546 | 34,593,177 
D. Non-Ferrous -” ets an 4| > 62,082 | 14,268,854 | 1 85 p. Nop-Ferrous Mew = ad q| % | 
actures ther 4,361,17 r »771,652 »384, anufactures thereo’ 1,898,39 299, 13,354,263 | 10,179,291 
E. Cutlery, Hard a} « 6 | 3,747,052 | 46,771,652 | 34,384,089 e oi ‘Hard _— 7 | 1,299,288 5 
ments and instruments 697 5 93 | 5 ments and instruments 914,2 J 039,993 7,496,504 
F. Benin Gone ,870 659,112 | 6,408,393 | 5,854,435 a es 14,263 805,768 | 8,0 | 7,496 
Apparatus ........... sees 381,238 300,191 | 3,447,450 | 2,564,698 Apparatus + | 1,207,125 | 1,155,388 | 10,234,413 | 11,053,026 
e Machinery oc 2,055,114 | 1,777,995 | 20,299,749 | 18,325,685 o. Manuiactres of Wood 4,649,913 | 4,838,978 | 40,050,754 | 47,748,517 
and Timber ............ 764,5 2 and Timber... 2 093,466 974,245 
I, Cotton Yarns and Manu- ” SERED | GAOT ASS | SRA I. Cotton Yarns and Manu- 19,704 ane tM 
ow eocaeorusaroommees 321,739 282,411 | 2,814,275 | 2,602,122 j wee ena’ Wossied | 5778511 | 4,213,366 | 58,091,575 | 41,844,815 
Yarns and Manufactures ; > > * "Yarns and Manufactures 93 | 22,802,709 
K. om Yarns and Manu-| “!%383 — | eee K. Silk Yarns and Manu- | 77°%582 | 2,296,502 | 30,372,999 : 
RIE -ciniorsmseesneennn i 9 eee 5 067,733 
t Siepiaeeis’ oh alles 247,811 186,091 | 2,201,377 | 1,818,635 . ne sit 122,349 106,531 | 1,234,593 | 1,067 
Textile Materials ...... 772,876 618,289 | 6,782,932 | 6,125,830 Textile Materials ... 1,741,774 | 1,292,434 | 17,223,327 | 12,462,058 
“% feces . poconnonosossnesesooe 767,894 581,621 | 7,129,037 | 6,967,384 . hopes cecocvcecesocesoooces 942,643 801,736 | 8,769,603 7,180,982 
> Chesca, Se 231,603 236,300 | 2,180,933 | 2,445,882 ©. Chemical, i osnse . 216,448 197,158 1,820,987 | 1,67 we 
e. ols — end "Resins, 1,294,356 | 1,819,936 | 11,298,750 | 11,059,709 P. ois — 7 feo 2,095,650 | 2,345,321 | 20,741,704 | 18,412, 
anufactured ......... Manufactured............ 28, 4,560,952 
Q. Lex heran Sano wince 3,722,512 | 3,228,233 | 38,734,942 | 37,180,058 La athe a T Nawasigciase| 478-481 537,478 | 5,028,030 | ~ 
CRETOOL....coccvcccccccees ee 808,501 538,597 | 8,467,932 | 5,332,342 Be vercesescpscnbece eee 510,25 411,042 | 4,559,970 | 3,204, 
R. 5, Vehicles (inchodicg etc... 1,654,688 | 1,551,391 | 13,606,875 | 12,329,654 .. e = Cardboard, etc. oon 72 iD 659,987 | 6,663,077 | 5°726,603 
uding Loco- » ve es ding 
motives, Ships and Air- an Ships and Air- 
GTR) | icectne oveceee cocece 518,322 313,089 | 5,339,218 | 3,646,171 ED | dildiocesacschtabteaee 3,785,620 | 3,484,485 | 32,384,113 | 36, 533, 474 
r Rubber Manufactures -< 60,667 78,433 19,925 674,236 rf Rubber 3 Manufactures .. . 35,402 | 1,391,843 | 1,372,681 
wholly or mainly Manu- me seamieie Manu- | a75 
SINNEEE sncicsonsesicvene 2,264,641 | 2,045,108 | 18,885,086 | 17,821,009 SNUNEET cunsuscatcaniess ve | 2,817,469 | 2,924,748 | 24,188,158 | 24,282,110 
Total, Class III ...... | 24,387,112 | 20,230,209 226,709,204 |196,662,811 Total, Class III ....., | 36,746,842 | 32,346,532 |337,084,139 303,819,5? 385 
[V.—Animals, not for Food... | 277,012 | 246,498 | 2,533,873 | 2,786,440 IV.—Animals, not for Food... | __100,991 64,928 | 679,428 | 529,468 
Ve—Parcel Post vovssvssssssseseee | 233,202 | 263,588 | 2,339,880 | 2,739,185 Vi—Parcel POSt sssessessssssssees | 1p116,075 | 1,103,271 | 9,252,921 | 8,868,738 
TOtAl. .....reeerrerreoees 96,198,655 ' 79,034,856 ‘838,318,992 '769,577,334 ii tet 47,216,048 | 42,559,996 432,858,531 389,165,406 








OIL OUTPUTS 


Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Output for October, 1938, is 23,392 tons. 


British Controlled Oilfields, Ltd.— 
Total output for week ended October 22, 
1938: 11,618 barrels. Total output 
ended October 29, 1938: 11,323 barrels. 
Total output week ended November 12, 
1938, 11, 39 barrels. Total output for 
October, 1938, 52,238 barrels. Shipment 
for October, Western area, 38,487 barrels. 








Dacia Romano Petroleum.—Gross 
output for October: Dacia, 1,590 tons; 


Perimeter X, 2,463 tons ; Starnaphtha, 300 
tons. 


Kern Oil Company, Ltd.—The total 
Output, October, 1938, 350,909 barrels, or 


t week approximately 35,844 tons. 
Phoenix Oil and Transport Co 
Ltd.—The gross of conde ofl of of 


production 
the Phoenix Gro Group for October, 1938, was 
51,825 tons. 


Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd.— 
Total output week to October 22, ra 
1,363,899 barrels. Total output for a 
ended October 29, 1938, was 1,326,66 
barrels. Total output week to Nov ember 
12, 1938, 1,336,419 barrels. 


British Burmah Petroleum © ant 
pany, ee = crude oil, 50,45 
els for October, 1938. 
Trinidad Petroleum Develop: 
—Output Ww ende ovem F 
55,293 barrels. 





